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In the course of everyday life, persons moving in a certain circle, 
even if not personally acquainted with particular men or women, 
or even not knowing them by sight, are so constantly in the habit 
of hearing their names—the sound of which, as the. saying runs, 
‘‘ goes in at one ear and out at the other”—that the moment George 
Grindle cast his eyes upon Miles Blackmore’s card, he felt perfectly sure 
that he had heard something about him somewhere. It was natural 
that he should have heard something about him, and it was true that 
he had; for in the course of the constant visitations which he had 
during the last fortnight or three weeks inflicted upon Jane Bruff, it 
was scarcely possible that Miles Blackmore should not have been men- 
tioned. Still at the moment he could not recal to his memory when or 
what he had heard of him; and the only feeling to which the posses- 
sion of his card gave rise, was one of self-satisfaction at having judged 
correctly the character and condition of the man in the cloak in the 
steam-packet ; for one of the predominant anxieties of a fool is to be 
considered exceedingly shrewd and penetrating. 

Ellen’s feelings, when Miles Blackmore left them, were to herself 
inexplicable. As has already been observed, his parting look excited 
and even troubled her in no ordinary degree ; had it been characterized 
by an expression such as that which beamed in the countenance of 

rge’s most particular friend, Jack Ashford, the momentary di 

it would have caused, would have been followed by a forgetfulness of 
the offender. But the earnest devotedness of Miles Blackmore’s man- 
ner, the almost solemn way in which he took leave of her, were startling 
and affecting—they were fraternal—they expressed a deep interest in 
her fate—a fate of the peculiarity of which she herself was not. then 
conscious, and it was in vain she tried, during the dinner with 
and Tiney, to drive from her thoughts—certainly not from her eyes— 
the recollection of it. , 
. Uncommon nice fellow!” said George; “ don’t. you think so, 

elly ?” 
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«‘ Who 2” asked she. 

‘*¢ Who 2?” replied George. ‘‘ Why our new, intimate, and very slight 
acquaintance Mr. Miles Blackmore.” 

“He seems exceedingly agreeable,” said Ellen, helping Tiney to 
some of the fruit from a charlotte, to avoid the scrutinizing glance of 
George, who had learned to read her thoughts in the beautiful index 
of her mind, and which, for the first time in her life, she felt half afraid 
to meet. 

*‘ And seems,” said George, ‘‘I think, to have formed an exceedingly 
favourable opinion of you. I dare say you will see more of him at 
Versailles—there was a good deal of what I call come-againishness in 
his manner.” 

‘‘ Why,” said Ellen,“ as he is, as the card he gave you says, domiciled 
in Paris, when he settles himself any where in France, I do not exactly 
know why we should see more of him at Versailles.” 

Ellen was much too ingenuous, too innocent, and too simple-minded 
to take heed of the constant endeavours of her beloved George to en- 
tangle her upon every available accasion—not yet practically, but as 
far as diverting her thoughts into such channels went—into some new 
liaison. She saw in it nothing but the delightful confidence of mutual 
love, and a desire to increase as much as possible the limited circle of 
their acquaintance ; but, strange to say, upon the present occasion, she 
felt vexed at his allusion to his supposition of Blackmore’s preference, 
and was even conscious of blushing; the very thing she most. particu- 
larly wished to avoid at the moment, inasmuch as she was aware that 
the blue eyes of her beloved George were fixed upon her, and feared 
that the agitation, which she was conscious might be attributed by him 
to the effect of feelings of a nature and character totally different from 
those by which she really was affected. 

Luckily, Tiney dropped his spoon, and as they had dispensed with 
any attendance during that which (saving Tiney’s presence) was their 
téte-d-téte meal, and Ellen’s stooping to pick it up for her ‘* awkward 
little boy,” answered two purposes—it concealed the flush of her cheek 
as she stooped, and accounted for it when she raised her head after the 
exertion. 

** As to that,” said George, ‘‘ a man lives at Paris—but Versailles is 
Paris—Richmond is London. That has nothing to do with it—I'll bet 
you as many pair of gloves as shall last you for a twelvemonth, that I 
shall hear from you, that Mr. Miles Blackmore has paid his devoirs at 
Mrs. Eversfield'’s, before we are six weeks older.” 

** You know more of the world,” said Ellen, “ and of this gentle- 
man than I do—you were for an hour or two talking to him in the 
steamboat—but as far as I am concerned, I really do not see why you 
should anticipate any such invasion of mamma’s quiet retreat.” 

“* You do not see, Nelly,” said George, finishing a glass of Chablis. 
“* We shall see—eh—Tiney, my boy? Don't you Jove that nice gen- 
tleman that gave you that pretty stick ?” 

** Yes,” said Tiney, ‘‘ that I do—and I love him too because he loves 
mamma.” 

“ There,” said George—* there, Nelly, what do you think of that ?— 
that’s what I call the march of intellect—you'll do, my lad. So he 
loves mamma, does he? What makes you think that, Tiney ?” 
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“Because,” said the child, ‘‘ he looked so goodnatured when he went 
away—yjust as you do, ’pa.” ) 
** Now, my Nelly, what do you think ?” said George, laughingly. . 

** Think,” said Ellen, “that Tiney and you are about equally wise. 
How can you talk such nonsense—or teach your child to talk such 
nonsense !”” 

«< "Tis his mother tongue, Nelly,” said Grindle ; ‘¢ only it’s what I call 
a ‘coincidence’—ha! ha! ha !—don’t look cross, Nelly. What! crying 
—about what ?” | 

That was a question Nelly could not have fairly answered to 
George—perhaps to nobody on earth could she have explained—inas- 
much as she could not explain it to herself—the interest which the 
stranger had excited in her mind—We have already seen—we al- 
ready know that its character was farthest in the world from that which 
George Grindle would have assigned to it—but still it was an interest ; 
and the pang which brought tears into Ellen’s eyes was one of grief, 
that for the first time since she had known George she could by an 
possibility be influenced by any feeling, the nature or origin of which 
she could not at once avow. 

‘‘ You should not, dearest George,” sobbed the poor girl, ‘‘ you should 
not speak to me so —” 

‘* Speak, dearest ?”’ said Grindle, ‘‘ 1 only charge you with having made 
a conquest. Your son and I agree upon that point—the chip and the 
old block are d’accord.” 

‘“* Poor babe!” said Ellen, drawing the child to her and kissing him 
with all the tenderness of a devoted mother, ‘‘you ought not to do 
this, George. 1 do not deserve it.” 

‘¢ Deserve what, Nell?” said George. ‘‘ You can’t help it—if ladies 
will have fine eyes, fine features, fine figures, and charming manners, 
how the deuce are they to a I said nothing about you. I was 
talking of my intimate and slight acquaintance, Mr. Blackmore—it’s 
quite clear that you have hit him hard—knocked him over—so don’t 
affect to deny it—as I say, no fault of yours—it only shows your power 
and his taste—I look upon it as uncommonly complimentary to your 
merit and his judgment.” 

“ Dear George,” said Ellen, ‘‘do not drink any more of that wine, 
it is time we should be going, if we are to sleep at Beauvilliers to-night. 
J never saw you in so strange a humour before.” 7 

‘‘ Not strange, dear,” said George. ‘I have myopinions. I think 
nothing can be a greater practical compliment to any man than to see 
chained the lady who has enchained others. I am not singular—it’s 
the regular line to take, go where you will. The more danglers a wife 
has, the better pleased seems the husband, and —” 

“Go where I will!” said Ellen. ‘J go nowhere; and really, if 
that is the fashion, I have no desire to belong to the society in which 
you see it.” 

‘Oh no,” said George, ** you—and all that—that’s another thing of 
course; but I only say—and if you don’t cry, I'l) say nothing more 
than order out the horses. All I mean to say, is that it is quite clear 
to me that Mr. Miles Blackmore is a man of good taste.” 

Ellen shook her head, her eyes were cast down, and her heart ached. 
The preparations incidental to their progress, checked any further con- 
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vereation on the subject, which seemed uppermost in Mr. George 
Grindle’s mind, and the only reference to the matter which took place 
was, when they were settling themselves in the carriage, and Tiney, 
whose whole heart and soul were centred in Mr. Miles Blackmore’s 
stick, was most solicitous about its ares and security, was begging 


to have it put at the door that he might keep his eye upon it, instead of 
having it entombed in the sword-case. George handed it to Ellen, saying 
to the child, 

“« It's quite safe, Tiney—depend upon it your mamma will take care 
of that for you.” : 

If the proverb, “Ce n'est que le premier pas qui cotte,” is to be 
depended upon, the outset of the journey towards Beauvilliers may be 
even yet an agreeable one; certainly the start (barring the adage) does 
not promise much. It is not meant to be inferred that George Grindle 
will do that which is called ‘‘ picking a quarrel” with Ellen ; but every 
body knows, and every body has felt, that when a particular subject, 
or in this case we may say object, has taken possession of a man, no- 
thing relating to or connected with it, however small in the way of fact 
or incident, is left unharboured or uncherished in his mind. 

That George Grindle never meant to see Ellen after he should have 
taken leave of her at Versailles, we pretty well know. His object was 
to effect their separation quietly, and let the storm burst upon her de- 
voted head only when she should read in the English newspapers the 
report of his marriage with Miss Jane Bruff; but still by habituating 
her to these accusations of making conquests, and exhibiting also his 
perfect complacency on the subject, he worked with all the cunning of 
his grovelling mind, to lead her insensibly into the belief that, however 
much he loved her, her infidelity would not incur his anger. This he 
had {previously tried, as we know, in the case of Jack Ashford, his 
intimate friend; and now again in the.case of Miles Blackmore, a man 
of whom he knew nothing the day before. 

In the former of these cases she wondered much, in the latter she 
marvelled more. In the former, the repugnance she felt of itself 
repelled any thought but that of disgust and contempt, not less for his 
person, manners, and conversation, than for his baseness and treachery 
towards her beloved George. In the latter, something different was 
to be said—the irony of her companion was deeply felt—she could not 
tell why ; and it was with no dissatisfaction that she saw, soon after 
Tiney had fallen asleep in her lap, his amiable father in as deep a 
slumber as he was when he was pushing his fortunes with Miss Bruff, 
in the trajet from Greenwich, on the evening of their memorable expe- 
dition to that place. 

Well, let them go their way, and while on their journey let us see if 
we can find out what Mr. Francis Grindle is, or has been doing since 
his disappearance from London. Our solicitude is scarcely less than 
than that of dear Jane Bruff. Whether our enquiries may be more suc- 
cessful than those which she made of his worthy and agreeable father, 
we know not, but we have reason to believe, that wherever he may be, 
the interest created in his mind—perhaps his heart—by Jane, brief 
as their acquaintance has been, has not decreased since he so honour- 
ably tore himself away from her. 

It is a curious, and by no means a worthless pursuit, to search, 
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as far as one is able, into minds, for motives, the results of which are, 
looking superficially, in many cases exactly similar, but which in point 
of origin are wholly different. For instance, two very foolish people 
meet for the first time, and fall in love at first sight. That all strangers 
must to become acquainted meet is self-evident, and that ‘first im- 
pressions” have their effect is unquestionable; but the love—for love it 
was—of Francis for Jane, and the deep interest which she took in him, 
and he in her, did not arise from any violent or extravagant “first 
sight” feeling. | 

The reader, by what he has already seen of the character of Fran 
Grindle, must have been made aware of the superiority of his mind 
and principles. Well, introduced (as it would have been better he 
never had been) to Jane, with whom one hour’s conversation was suffi- 
cient to establish her claims to respect and esteem, he naturally and 
involuntarily—nay, rather against his will—becomes satisfied that she 
is a very charming person——perhaps the most charming person he has 
yet met with, Supposing this to be all—as it might have been in an or- 
dinary case—here the matter was wholly and totally different. Conscious 
that out of respect to his father’s anxiety, and his brother's seniority, it 
was his duty not to interfere with George’s pretensions, not only his 
prepossession in favour of the lady was to be controlled and subdued, 
but his moral conviction that his brother was the last man on earth to 
be the husband of such a creature was to be over-ruled. 

We have seen and heard the sneers and sarcasms with which poor 
Frank’s unobtrusive attempts to moralize, not tediously, boringly, or 
cantingly, have been received by Sir George and his eldest son. ‘It 
must not thence be inferred that Frank was one of those awful humbu 
(no other word can reach them) who deprive themselves of all wonky 
comfort and amusement, refrain from the ordinary imbibitions of wine, 
and so on—no, not a bit of it—Frank was really and truly a gentle- 
man. His addiction to scientific pursuits—which in the present day are 
as much a matter of fashion as any thing else, and are frequently taken 
up byj very silly people who fancy themselves wise, because the financial 
officers of the societies to which they belong puff them up in order to 
get their money, or because they puff themselves—was another subject, 
as we have heard, of the ridicule of his father and brother, who reduced 
every thing to one standard by a question,—What’s the use of it? A 
man—as Colonel Bruff and a great number of infinitely sillier people 
(the supposition is difficult) do—goes to a pot-house at Greenwich, and 
eats whitebait. Well, he eats the fish. What the deuce does it +7 
to him whether it is a young shad or a promising sprat? He drives 
over Blackheath. Whatcan it matter to him, sitting in his carriage, 
what the substratum of the macadamized road is composed of ? Who 
cares one farthing what the difference of temperature is when, in a 
balloon, you reach the height of fifteen thousand feet in the air—no- 
body can build a house there—fools they say build castles in those 
regions—but what is the object to be attained ?’ Who cares? 

These sort of absurd interrogatories were put by George and his 
father as answers touching enquiries as to the pursuits of Frank, ‘of 
whom George said one day to the governor, ‘ 1’ll put a question ‘to 
Frank the next time we meet, of what he calls a mixed quantity that 
will floor him? How far isit from Christmas-day to Westminster-bridge?” 
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At this sally the worthy baronet was perfectly delighted, and much 

confirmed in his opinion that the ascertaining the character and qua- 
lities of the land we live in was a matter (as the pular political song 
of some twenty years ago says) ‘‘ uncommonly low.’ 
- But, as we have just said, what Frank was, or was not, is not the 
subject of our present investigation—where és he ?—~for very much of 
our future history depends upon the answer to this question. Whether 
Sir George and his son were aware of the place of his then present do- 
mestication, and thought it—why one could hardly guess—worth their 
while to conceal it, or were ignorant of it, it is of course, considering 
the multiplied intrigues at work, quite impossible to say; but of this 
the reader may rest assured, that Jane Bruff neither had the slightest 
knowledge of his destination, nor was she possessed of any possible 
means of ascertaining it. It is only doing justice to that amiable girl 
for the said reader to feel satisfied upon this point; which, as our story 
runs, is really an important one. 

Now, during the absence of George Grindle with Ellen, Smylar, 
whose views and objects the reader can perhaps scarcely yet compre- 
hend, began her course of proceeding. We have already found her, 
strangely enough, taking part with Jane against her father; or rather, 
we should say, exciting the poor innocent and confiding girl into rebel- 
lion against his authority, to which up to the present crisis she had not 
only implicitly bowed—at least apparently—but which she had always 
moe of to Jane as a power not to.be either questioned or dis- 
puted. 

“Well, Miss Jane,” said Smylar, one day, after receiving with 
an extraordinary degree of humility her orders,—‘ well, Miss Jane, 
have you heard from your devoted George ?” 

‘“* Yes,” said Jane, “I had a letter—a short one—from Paris, which 
he reached on Thursday evening in safety.” 

** Oh,” said Smylar, “‘heis safe. Well that’s a comfort.” 

** He will be back, he says, on Wednesday next,” said Jane, not 
exhibiting any very particular signs of satisfaction at the proposi- 
tion. 

** Don’t be angry with me,” said Smylar, ‘ for asking the question ; 
but have you heard from Mrs. Amersham? You told me the day 
before yesterday you had written to her. Now, what does she say to 
the proposal of forcing you into the match?” 

**I have heard from Mrs. Amersham,” said Jane—the which Mrs. 
Smylar knew as well as herself, inasmuch as no letter ever reached an 
imate of the colonel’s house without undergoing an exceedingly strict 
investigation, upon which, unless in a hermetically sealed envelope (a 
contrivance not in general use for the general post, until the marvellous 
improvements which have recently been made to produce a uniform 
rate which varies more curiously and with an infinitely greater degree 
of intricacy than any postage ever before contrived) every ingenuity 
and stage trick of which the minx was capable was put into practice to 
get at its contents. 

‘* And what does she say ?” asked Smylar. 

*¢ But little,”” answered Jane, driven as it were unconsciously in her 
sad seclusion to make a confidant of the woman she felt she least 
could trust ; but at the same time deluded into her present course of 
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conduct towards her by the evident change in her manner and senti+ 
ments towards herself. ‘ 

** Ah,” said Smylar, “people of the world are always cautious— 
always afraid of committing themselves—but. surely Miss Jane she does 
— “p08 your submission to the tyranny with which you are threat- 

‘* Perhaps,” said Jane, ‘‘ I did not put the case strongly enough ?”~ 

‘* Then whose fault is that?” said Smylar, in a tone and .style of 
animation quite new in her character, especially while arguing against 
the colonel’s views. ‘ You can’t like the man—and—but I daren’t tell 
you all—this I will say, you ought not to marry him even if you loved 
him dearly. You hate him—yes, Miss Jane, you do—so there can be 
no.excuse for doing a—I must not say what—but I will say a cruel 
action.” 

“Cruel!” said Jane. ‘‘ How, cruel?) What—” 

‘*] tell you you must not ask more about that,” said Smylar, * but 
die rather than become the wife of that man.” 

Now although Jane Bruff certainly had an exceedingly mean opinion 
of the pretender to her hand, and as certainly did prefer his brother, 
still when a girl has a such an alternative proposed as that of dying or 
marrying, the most diffident, cold, and even coquettish one in the world 
would rather go to the altar than the tomb, and Jane ventured to enquire 
again the particular reason which Smylar had for the violence of her 
antipathy towards George Grindle all in vain. 

ow the first answer which Jane had received from Mrs. Amersham 
was not altogether'so satisfactory as she could have wished it to be. The 
truth is, that when she and her husband had entered into a joint deter- 
mination that their dear young friend and connexion should not marry 
any body against her will, they were both urged to this earnest compact 
most especially under the conviction that the man she did like was 
Miles Blackmore; and such is the waywardness of the human mind, 
that when Jane declared to Emma that it was no prepossession in his 
favour by which she was actuated in endeavouring to avoid a marriage 
with George Grindle, Mrs. Amersham’s zeal and enthusiasm cooled 
and calmed, and, in point of fact, her answer was full of truisms and 
general observations, not unmixed with a little advice in the way of 
caution, for which Jane was perfectly unprepared. In fact, it was clear 
that the Amersham’s were disappointed, and even vexed at her insensi- 
bility to the attractions and qualities of Miles Blackmore; and so for 
the moment, or rather on the instant, was the milk of her kindness 
soured. 

At such a period naturally arose a crisis which Jane did not antici- 
pate. On the one hand she finds her devoted friend somewhat chilled 
in her advice and protestations of support against the tyranny to which 
she had told her she was resolved not to submit, and on the other dis- 
covers Smylar, in whom even up to the last, as she told Emma in the 
letter to which hers was an answer, she suspected a bitter enemy, 
most anxious, most zealous, and positively determined to use her ut- 
most exertions to rescue her from the martyrdom to which, without her 


aid, she seemed positively doomed. 
It certainly was a critical situation {for Jane to be placed in—at one 





















































moment she attributed the change in Emma’s manner to one cause, 
in the next to another; but the great danger was that she should in a 
transport, not of anger, but of disappointment, put herself so far 
into the power of Smylar, as to adopt her advice, or accept of her 
assistance, 

That Smylar knew where Frank Grindle was, there seems little doubt 
—that whenever it was possible to institute a comparison between the 
brothers, unfavourable to George, she did it, is most true; but she 
never permitted herself to forward the cause of Frank practically, as one 
might say, appearing only to hold him out to Jane asa bright contrast 
to his brother. What her ultimate proceeding was to be, was yet— 
at least to Jane—quite undefinable—that she had a scheme in prepara- 
tion nobody can doubt, because trained and educated as she had been, 
the expectation of any thing like truth or sincerity in either her cha- 
racter or conduct would have been perfectly ridiculous, 

Here let us for a moment leave her; having again written to 
Emma, describing the extraordinary alteration in Smylar’s manner, 
and enclosing George Grindle’s letter from Paris as a specimen of his 
style—a sort of brick from Babylon ;—the reader perhaps would like to 
see it—its brevity will serve as a set-off for its dulness. 


“ Hotel Bourbon, — 18—. 
“ Paris, 
‘¢ Dear Miss Bruff, 

‘“‘T got here yesterday—deucedly tired and all that—never stopped, 
except to sleep at Beauvilliers—bad bed—uncomfortable room—and a 
servant, who by no accident is sharp about such things—restless all 
night in anxiety to get back—now bothered with lawyers and papers 
and all that sort of thing—good hotel—and being here alone and on 
business only, very snug—dined quietly and so on—I hope to get clear 
of this the day after to-morrow—I don’t know if you like Paris—I used 
to like it, but you know, thanks to you, that’s all changed. 

‘*The journey seemed twice as long as usual—being quite alone 
bores me—however it gave me more time to think of you—I hope to bring 
you over some pretty dijouterie—the worthy colonel is, I trust, quite 
well—lI have written to my father, but as we shall soon meet, and I am 
sure the sooner the better, and I am no great dab at my pen, I will not 
bore you with any more of my nonsense, only begging you to believe 
me, my dear Miss Bruff, 

‘“* May I say Jane, 
‘‘ Yours truly and affectionately ? 
“‘GeorcE GRINDLE.” 


The reader ought to know that the graceful writer of this letter never 
was near the Hotel Bourbon in Paris, but that it was written at Mrs. 
Eversfield’s at Versailles, and sent into Paris in time for the post, so 
that the post mark might be right. As to his seeing any lawyers, we 
know better than that, as do we also touching his solitary travelling. 

As we have shown this letter, let us cast our eyes over that to which 
he alludes in it, as having been addressed to his worthy father, Sir 
George Grindle, Baronet. 
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< * Versailles, 
6 ny 18 -—y 
*¢ Dear Governor, 

‘¢] think I shall get on, or rather off, uncommon well—neither she 
nor her mother has the slightest notion of the truth. I have put them 
up to believing you to be the most infernal crab of a father that ever 
crawled, so that they are terrified at your name. She has made up her 
mind to stay for six months, certain—as for the pledge, of course when 
things come to be known, he must be taken care of. I wrote to Jane 
Bruff this morning, full of adoration, after my fashion, and all that 
sort of thing; only I'll just thank you, governor, not to be carrying on 
there while I am away, for between you, me, and the post, I'll be 
hanged if I don’t think she likes you better than your son and heir—so 
fair play, that’s a jewel. 

*¢ I didn’t stop in Paris, for reasons—two or three of my dear friends 
are there, who might have asked me for the ae due—that, you 
know, would have been uncommonly inconvenient. I hope to get away 
in two days, but I must do the decent with poor Nelly and her mother 
—she has got another daughter, four years younger than Nelly—I say 
nothing, but I never did see—eh, governor ? 

‘You had better give heavy-heeled Bruff a shove on, as to our 
marriage ; because if it is to be, I should like to have it over and set- 
tled at the latest in three weeks, because I have promised Henry Flip- 
per to go to him for a week in October, and I should not like to leave 
Jane till we had been married at least a fortnight. I wish you would 
say something to her about her hair—she don’t do it nice as I like it— 
she has got a bad maid I think—ugly I know she is—see about this for 
me, governor. Pitch it into old ‘ That'll do,’ and don’t go mad after 
Mother Smylar—nice connexion, governor—never mind—stumpy’s the 
word 

‘“‘ Yours affectionately, 
‘‘ GeorGE GRINDLE. 

‘¢P.S. What’s gone with Frank ?—you needn’t answer, for two rea- 
sons: the first is, I don’t care; and the second is, that if I did, I could 
not hear till I got home.” 


These were the epistles concocted, propounded, and despatched 
on ~ same day from Versailles, by the all-accomplished Mr. George 
Grindle. 

Now, who can read these letters, and not feel an interest in the fate 
of the amiable, excellent girl, who is destined to be the wife of the 
writer, or, in that of the unhappy, ‘beautiful creature, who is doomed 
to be repudiated ?—Yet these are things that do take place in the 
world. 

Surrounded by difficulties, and even dangers, as Jane Bruff unques- 
tionably at this period was, she had not the consolation of knowing how 
deeply two persons were, at the very period, most disinterestedly inte- 
rested in her happiness. There can be no doubt, whatever the mystery 
might be in which Miles Blackmore’s affection for and devotion to her 
—for they must both be admitted—were involved, that whatever he 
could do to serve or save her, would be done by him. Nor is there any 
reason to question the warmth of Frank Grindle’s feelings towards her, 
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and they, as we have already said, were of a twofold character—his 
odmlentaon of her mind, her person, her qualities, and accomplishments, 
was fervent and sincere: but all the ardour which such) a sentiment 
was calculated to excite, was doubled by the dread of her enduring per- 
petual misery in a union with his brother. Knowing.-at the same 
moment, that the connexion was the chief object.of his father’s heart, 
and that he, of course, of all men in the world, ought not to thwart or 
oppose it. ss pe eOR ARR 
here Frank was, seemed to be a question—what he had said about 
a sick friend at Leamington, however looked upon as a ruse, was in 
oint of fact true. Sir George Grindle amongst other. antipathies, 
ated with all the force of hatred, his brother-in-law, Mr. Francis Lee- 
son, the maternal uncle and godfather of his son Frank; and strange 
to say, the kinder this brother-in-law proved himself to .his nephew, 
the more violent became the dislike of Sir George, whose devotion to 
his first-born, blinded him to every thing except his preferment and 
promotion. In fact, the soreness, or irritation, or whatever it was, or 
whencesoever arising, had reached such a pitch, that the name.of Mr. 
Leeson was never heard in the family; and whenever Frank went. to 
visit his kind and exemplary relation (and when he did, he rarely men- 
tioned the circumstance), his father affected a perfect ignorance of his 
proceedings. 

Now it so happened, that Frank had received a letter from his uncle 
from Leamington, to which gay and pretty place he had betaken him- 
self in order to be cured at a railroad pace of all. his disorders, by some 
eminent practitioner there. Not that when we say railroad pace, we 
mean to insinuate that the practice of the talented gentleman, whoever 
he might have been, was carried on upon the kill-or-cure system; but 
after staying there a week or two, he found that the climate, or some- 
as (no matter what), disagreed with him, and according to George 

olman, 


“ Week pass’d after week, in weekly succession, 
Til} his weakly condition was past all expression ;” 


and he quitted the Clarendon Hotel and its comforts (which deserve to 
be noticed with great laudation) for the sea-coast, whither it appears 
that his affectionate nephew forthwith followed him—so much for his 
destination, which has appeared somehow mystified, but which has 
not been known to us, simply because, under the circumstances of the 
family disagreement to which we have just referred—Sir George himself 
was not aware of it. 

As to George Grindle and Ellen, considering what that amiable, 
young, ex-lieutenant of dragoons has imparted to his father, our re- 
searches need not be very actively pursued. He, and his fair victim, 
and ‘‘ the pledge,” arrived safely at the residence of Mrs. Eversfield, 
which need, perhaps, be no more minutely described, than as being in 
one of those houses, the back windows of which, to use a French phrase, 
give to the catant, or (to use another French phrase) the park of the 
palace; and certainly the French idea of a park must be something 
odd, when they occasionally dignify a pigsty with the appellation. 

There is in the town of Versailles a calmness and silence, over which 
the palace seems to domineer, and although within ten miles of the 
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capital, it affords a sweet and almost solemn secliision to those: who, 
like Mrs. Everstield and her daughters, were. forced to live on the ‘con- 
tinent, enlivened and cheered chiefly by the! agr derivable from 
the eapeyeane of the walks in the royabdomainy @ 60 90 

And now, says the reader, who /is MrssEve —-and who, and 
what are her daughters ?—for it has been seen that she has two—what 
manner of woman can she be, who» sanctions the intimacy and inter- 
course between Ellen and George Grindle, and who receives her back 
again into her house, in order that she’may make it’ a temporary resi- 
dence? That question cannot, perhaps; yet be conveniently answered 
but such things have happened before—that her second daughter:was 
even handsomer than her elder sister, appears in evidence from 
George’s letter to his worthy father. What was she intended for? 
Mrs. Eversfield was visited, and had little eau sacré scirées—she was 
exceedingly singular in her religious duties—there was no scandal 
about her house, or rather her étage ; and when Ellen returned, she was 
not only received with the sincerest blessings and most affectionate em» 
braces, but a little reunion was made for the evening, so that some of 
her young friends whom she had left at Versailles might add their con- 
gratulations upon her return. 

_All this was bitterly painful to George. There is a dreadful feeling 
by which a man conscious of a double-purpose is inevitably visited— 
he saw this joyous, innocent merry-making—he saw his child handed 
from one to another of Mrs. Eversfield’s friends and neighbours—praised 
for his beauty and admired for his precosity—and what then ?—every 
word of approbation, which ought to have rung joyously in the ears of 
a father, struck discordantly upon his; the child they admired he was 
about to abandon; the mother they felicitated, he was on the point of 
repudiating. 

Ellen’s pleasure at meeting with her old associates, and the absolute 
delight which she felt in again finding herself pressed to her mother’s 
affectionate heart, had excited her, and raised her spirits to a pitch 
which they had not latterly attained. This natural and surely excuse- 
able alteration of manner, at once gratified and soured our amiable ex- 
lieutenant of dragoons. He felt jealous that she should seem happy 
when he was so soon to quit her, and pleased that she was so charmed 
with the society to which in four-and-twenty hours he meant to aban- 
don her—rFor EvER! 

The strangeness of mankind, the perverseness of human nature, 
could not perhaps be more strongly illustrated than in this very case— 
determined as he was upon this eternal separation, the sight of Miles 
Blackmore’s stick, as handed by Ellen to Tiney, seemed to awaken 
feelings which every reasonable person could not fail to think: wholly 
incompatible with the views and intentions which unquestionably oceus 
pied his mind, when he mentioned the name and address of her mother 
to the owner of the said stick at Abbeville. 

We have little to keep us long at Versailles. We are not there for 
pleasure. Wehave not visited it to criticise the repairs of the palace by 
the present King of the French, or to contrast them with the — 
taste and design of Louis Quatorze, nor trace the prevalence of the 
prvn-tone of Louis Dix-huite in favour of England in the alterations 

e made in its gardens—we are merely there on business, and that— 


more the sorrow and shame—but brief. 
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A modern French writer, whose work on Versailles has been exceed- 
ingly well translated, says, ‘‘ Versailles is the expression of monarchy, 
as conceived by Louis XIV. It is the only epic produced in his reign 
—a reign so fertile in the other forms of poetry, and in talents of all 
kinds. What epic ever chronicled the destiny of an epoch in a manner 
more distinct and complete? In this poem of stone the manners of 
heroic and familiar life mingle at every step. Besides the halls and 
galleries, the theatres of royal state, there are mysterious passages and 
sequestered nooks, that whisper a thousand secret histories. The pa- 
lace has two voices; one grave, the other gay and trifling. It has 
at once the depth of Tacitus, and the indiscretion of Suetonius. It is 
full of truths and fictions, tears and smiles, and joining the genius of 
Moliére and that of Corneille it brings in comic scenes after tragedies 
with marvellous rapidity. The personages of the drama are as 
various as life itself. Kings, poets, ministers, courtiers, confessors ; 
mistresses, either acknowledged or not: Queens without power, and 
Queens with too much power: ambassadors, generals beaten and victo- 
- Tious, little abbés and great ladies; the sword and the gown, nobles, 
clergy, even the third estate—even the people. Honour, business, 
genius, in all places rare, and virtue, in such places as this rarer still ; 
wit in abundance ; folly in superabundance; vice, in fine, too courtly 
for shame, and scorning to pay even the homage of hypocrisy to 
virtue. 

‘‘ During two centuries of absolute monarchy nothing took place 
which Versailles did not either originate or answer. It was the arena of 
all modern policy. Every shot that was fired in Flanders, Germany, 
and Spain, awakened here an echo. Richelieu was here—the first 
statesman in the monarchy, and Necker too, the last. 

‘“‘ The history of Versailles is the history of civilization for the last 
two centuries. This palace is one of the culminating points from 
which the view is lost in immense perspectives, as we see from the sum- 
mit of the Alps the forests which hang on their shoulder, the rivers which 
flow from their glaciers, the towns they cover with their shadow, so from 
Versailles may be seen the movement of manners, war, diplomacy, arts, 
and energies that have agitated Europe for two hundred years. Placed 
in the balcony of Versailles you behold the entire world from the throne 
of Louis Quatorze.” 

This is florid and fine and figurative. Bonaparte, when the wonder- 
ful chances of the world made him a temporary possessor of Versailles, 
was not at all taken with it. As to its extent, its galleries, its saloons, 
and all that sort of thing, it is internally striking; but any thing more 
hideously frightful as a building—speaking of it architecturally—never 
was seen. The front, as you approach it from Paris, is indescribably 
mean. The garden front is bald and graceless—the associations con- 
nected with it, and the splendour of its internal decorations may and 
do give it a palatial character; but if we were taking the reader to look 
at it instead of considering the critical case of Ellen and George, we 
should designate its exterior in nearly the same words as those which 
best apply to their approaching separation—it is an exceedingly ugly 

ir. 
It was delightful to see, even under the impending affliction of part- 
ing from George, how happy Ellen seemed at being again in the society 
and under the roof of her mother—the way she clung to her, as it were, 
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during the evening—the security with which she clasped her hands in 
hers, and the gaiety with which she danced a quadrille, with George 
as her partner, while Tiney, to whom such diversions were a perfect 
novelty, laughed until he almost cried, at the music and the qua- 
drillers. 

While this is going on, we must again glance hastily to Harley- 
street, inasmuch as the period of George’s absence, was that during 
which Mrs. Smylar proposed to carry her great scheme into execu- 
tion. 

Jane, when we last left her, was expecting another letter from Emma 
Amersham, in answer to one which she had written her, expressive of 
something like disappointment at the tone of hers—the one about 
which Mrs. Smylar had been so solicitous. She received the second 
letter, and thus it ran: 

«——, 18— 
*¢ Dearest Jane, 

‘You write to me as if you were dissatisfied with my last letter to 
you—my sweet girl; you must surely see and appreciate the difficulty 
which I have—and I have consulted the plain good sense of my hus- 
band too—in advising any step which must inevitably bring you into 
direct hostility with your father. 

‘* May you not, dear Jane, as you have so solemnly protested that 
your heart was free and disengaged, have formed too hasty an opinion 
of this Mr. Grindle? Mr. Amersham has made some inquiries about 
him from some of his single friends, and there seems nothing objection- 
able in his character. He is gay—of that you will cure him; he is 
—— that respect, time will improve him; but I do think that you 

ave taken too strong a prejudice against him. 

‘“‘Tf—and here I revert to my original position—if you had been, 
as I always did think you were, sufficiently pleased with a certain gen- 
tleman who shall now be nameless, to have declared in his favour, I 
would, as I have already said, have fought your battle with papa; but 
as that is not the case, as your position in the world is not as agreeable 
as it might be, why not resolve—not to rush into a connexion of so 
serious a character rashly or hastily, but to look more calmly, and if I 
may say so, Jane, more reasonably at the proposition. 

‘‘ Knowing nothing of your feelings, except negatively, I cannot of 
course sympathize with you if any thing has occurred since we parted 
to influence your affections. As the matter comes before me, I honestly 
confess [ cannot understand the cause of your apparent resolution to 
disobey your father. 

‘‘ Write to me, dearest Jane—tell me all—be entirely what you ever 
were before,—candid and sincere,—and give me better reasons than those 
you have hitherto sent me, for rejecting this young man. Of one thing 
assure yourself, that in me and my husband you will ever find two firm 
and unflinching friends, and that we are both—for he is standing by 


me while I write—your most affectionate, 5 eee % 
| ‘“ : ERSH AM, 


It must be confessed, that as a sequel to the letter with which Jane 
had been disappointed, this was by no means consolatory. It seemed 
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to her'to have been dictated by the feeling to which we have ourselves 
before referred—that if she did not marry Miles Blackmore, it became 
a matter of indifference to the Amershams whom she married, and 
with such a feeling their persuasions were naturally in favour of the 
lover of her father’s selection. In all probability Jane’s views would 
have coincided with theirs, and she would have argued filially with 
herself in their favour; but unfortunately during the interval between 
the receipt of these two epistles, she had permitted herself to listen to 
the councils of Smylar, and that too with the conviction of her 
treachery strong upon her mind—the truth is, that such a girl as Jane 
had no chance in the world against the.cunning of the housekeeper— 
the coldness, as Jane felt it, of her dear friend Emma, was unfortu- 
nately contrasted with the warmth and energy of her (in fact) inveterate 
enemy, and urged by a thousand contending feelings to which her 
heart had hitherto been a stranger, she suffered herself to be soothed 
and encouraged by the specious menial, until unconsciously she found 
herself in open rebellion against the father whom, to this hour, she had 
piously and implicitly obeyed. 

‘*1 think, Miss Jane,” said Smylar, “that Mrs. Amersham, although 
she is your friend, is afraid of advising you for the best, or perhaps has 
been written to by the colonel on the subject.” 

This remark will serve to announce to the reader the fact that Jane 
had proceeded so far in her downward.course of confidential commu- 
nications, as to have shown Mrs. Smylar the letter. 

*« Still,” said Jane, “all she says is true, and just, and right.” 

** Why perhaps,” said Smylar, ‘if she or her husband knew all I 
know, they might not think so; but this I know—and know it tomy 
cost—a marriage of hands without hearts, is certain misery—I could 
instance in my own case the sorrows it produces, the dangers in which 
it involves both parties, and in most instances—not in mine thank 
Providence—the disgrace it entails upon them ; besides, the brother of 
this man who, except as far as the title goes, is worth ten of him, is, 
to say the least, agreeable to you—the little you have seen of his man- 
ners and conversation you like—why should the colonel force you to 
marry the other 2?” | 

‘With my father,” said Jane, “ although not with me, the title is an 
object—but I go further than this—why force me to marry at all ?” 

**To be sure,” said Smylar, ‘‘ why indeed—why shouldn’t you re- 
main as you are, the prop of his declining age, the mistress of his home 
and his comfort ?” 

‘* Perhaps,” said Jane, flattering herself that she was playing a deep 
game with her skilful antagonist,—‘‘ perhaps my father may have some 
intention of marrying again, and hence his anxiety for my settlement 
in the world.” 

** Marry again !” said Smylar, with a look expressive of the consum- 
mate absurdity of such a supposition—* No, I should think not—no, 
rely upon it, that is not the reason—Z know better than that—the only 
advice I can give you, and I give it with all sincerity and truth, is not 
to marry Mr. George Grindle.” 

** But how avoid it,” said Jane, ‘if my father presses it ?” 

** If he presses it,” said Smylar; ‘ why I have heard that as he is at 
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poman resolved, he means the marriage to take place next Thursday 
wees. 

‘* What?” said Jane, ‘‘ even the day fixed without either my consent 
be! knowledge, and that too before I have even conditionally accepted the 

er 

*¢ So I hear,” said Smylar, ‘‘ and the way I heard it, was through the 
tradesmen, who have been ordered to have every thing in readiness by 
that day, or rather the day before.” 

‘¢ This is proceeding rapidly,” said Jane. | 

‘That's what I mean, dear,” said Smylar, gloating with a fiendlike 
satisfaction on the countenance of poor Jane, characterized as it was 
by anxiety as to the course she should adopt, and of gratitude to her 
companion for her information, and warm solicitude for her escape 
from eternal wretchedness. 

‘* No time is.to be lost,” continued Smylar, “nor should you hesi- 
tate. Your friends, Mr. and Mrs. Amersham, are no doubt exceed- 
ingly happy themselves, and perhaps wish to avoid any thing like in- 
terference with your father’s views or wishes: but you can any day of 
your life force them into upholding you, if the colonel persists in his 
determination,”’ 

** How can that be done ?” said Jane, her eyes beaming with a hope 
of alleviation of her distress. 

‘‘ Trust me, when the time comes,” said Smylar, ‘‘ and never fear— 
when the colonel mentions not only his immovable resolve about the 
match, and the day fixed for the marriage, resist him—that is, I advise 
only as I should myself act under similar circumstances ;—the result of 
your opposition will be his anger, and will most probably strengthen his 
firmness, and perhaps hurry his intended conclusion of the affair— 
that will produce a crisis—at that moment my council will be available 
to you ; act upon that, and every thing will continually turn out as you 
wish.”’ 
‘ ‘¢ But will this occur through your influence-over my father?” said 

ane, 

‘* My influence!” answered Smylar. ‘ You will continue to labour 
under that mistake into which you and your friend Mrs. Amersham, I 
know, have fallen upon the subject of my influence over your father. 
I may influence his selection of a dinner when he dines at home—I may 
induce him to take care of himself when he goes out; but in matters of 
a family nature, what have'l to do, but obey his orders? Only when I 
see things in progress, which 1 have every reason to expect will turn’ out 
ill, I feel myself justified in doing good to others, as I should hope and 
wish that they would do good to me.” 

** Still, Smylar, I do not understand—” said Jane. 

— ‘‘ Never mind that,” interrupted her companion ; ‘ perhaps your 
father may relent when he sees you firm—I confess that it is not yery 
likely ;—but if he should not, it will be then quite time enough for me 
to make my suggestiony” -* | 

The colonel’s well-known knock at the street-door here put an end 
to the dialogue between Jane and her new ally, who had, as it is 
evident, already succeeded in weaning her confidence from the Amer- 
shams to herself, in spite of Jane’s experience of her character, and 
conviction of her duplicity. Still divided as she was between her belief 
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n her ability, and in the influence over her father, which she so reso- 
lutely denied, the near approach of the threatened event, drove her as 
it were into her power. The cause of all this may be discovered in the 
simple fact, that Jane had never loved before—the peculiarity of the 
relative positions between the loved one and the one abhorred, gave 
new spirit to her hatred, and thus acted upon almost unconsciously, 
yet as she felt too powerfully, by two contending passions, she fled for 
succour into the arms of the harpy whose sole object was her ruin and 
destruction, because her advice and suggestions were more in accord- 
ance with her excited feelings, and her view of the dangers and diffi- 
culties of the case, more consonant with her hopes and wishes than 
those of her dear and sincere friends, the Amershams, 

As the saying goes, ‘‘ There are spots on the sun,” and scarcely can 
a diamond be found without a flaw; the whole head and front of Jane’s 
offending, was her sensitive dread of admitting to her dearest friend 
Emma, the weakness, as she had always hitherto held it, of falling in 
love—and that too as it must necessarily appear upon the face of her 
admission—of falling in love at first sight. Had they been domesticated 
together in their ordinary habits of intimacy and familiarity, there is no 
doubt that the important secret would have been disclosed ; indeed, 
with Jane’s ingenuousness of character and countenance, concealment 
from her friend when with her, would have been impossible, But to 
write—to record the real state of the case, and admit that so shortly, 
nay, sO immediately after their separation, she could have formed a 
serious attachment for an almost stranger, was more than Jane 
could muster sufficient courage to do. She had spoken of him favour- 
ably in her letters to Emma, but not more than once, and then casually, 
as instituting a comparison between his manners and conversation and 
those of his brother; nor had her feelings towards him then acquired 
the strength which his absence, and the constant effect of contrast pro- 
duced by the presence of George, had since given them. She felt that 
she would give the world to pass one day with the Amershams ; but she 
was almost sure her father would refuse her the favour, and while 
she was thinking over in her mind whether she should ask him 
to let her go to them, Mrs. Smylar opportunely or unopportunely, as 
the case may be, contrived to insinuate herself into the poor girl’s 
good graces, and divert her interests if not her affections from the 
Amershams. 

The reader may easily imagine that the change made by Jane in her 
councillor is not likely to turn out to her advantage. Perhaps he may 
also anticipate the object that councillor has in view—how she sets to 
work to accomplish it, will be seen in our next chapter. 
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’ A SOIREE AT MONSIEUR GUIZOT'S. 


In a certain portion of Paris, neither belonging to the old aristo- 
cratic but much-deserted quarter of the Faubourg Saint-Germain, nor 
yet to the new and frequented district of the Chaussée d’Autin, where 
the wealthy and purse-proud, and not the wise, the brave, or the witty 
are wont to reside; but in a quarter famed for narrow streets, gutters, 
or ruisseaux in the centre, and without ¢rottoirs or foot-pavements on 
the side, is a quiet, dirty, not much traversed street, in the quarter of 
the Faubourg St. Honore called the Rue Ville ’Evéque. As the street 
is neither pleasant nor gay, is little frequented by the ladies, and gene- 
rally avoided by such gentlemen as are amateurs of clean boots, and are 
averse to large milk-carts trotting along with their empty cans, splashing 
from the centre gutter the dirty street-water on frock-coats and velvet 
hats; and as, after all, this Rue Ville l’Evéque is simply a strect com- 
municating with the Rue de la Madeleine and the Rue de la Pepiniére, 
we cannot commend either its beauty or its amusements, unless, indeed, 
our readers should be invited to spend a soirée at M. Guizot’s. For 
in this most uninviting portion of the French capital, Guizot the stu- 
dent, Guizot the professor, Guizot the chief of the Eclectics, Guizot 
the head of French Protestantism, Guizot the moral philosopher, Gui- 
zot the best statesman (with but one exception, perhaps, Count Molé) 
now existing in France, Guizot the minister of public instruction, and 
finally, Guizot the minister of foreign affairs, has from year to year 
pitched his tent; and the moment he can withdraw himself from the 
blaze, bustle, and glare of office, thither he rushes for quiet and re- 
tirement. When laden with academic honours and scholastic prizes, 
the young Guizot sought for hours of reflection and self-examination, 
he did so in the Rue Ville l’Evéque. When his ears yet rang with the 
applauses of the students of history whom he had charmed by his 
manly eloquence, and half-converted by his protestant sincerity and con- 
victions, he made haste homeward to the Rue Ville l’Evéque, and there 
prepared for new triumphs more honourable, useful, and meritorious 
than those of Ceesar or Napoleon. When, misunderstood and misre- 
presented by some of his religious opponents during a portion of the 
restoration, he was deprived of the post of professor of history, to the 
Rue Ville l’Evéque he again repaired ; sought in new studies in moral 
prhonepmy the consolations of wisdom and of truth; and proved by 

is submissive conduct to the government, and his freedom from cap- 
tiousness or violent opposition, that he was worthy of the respect of 
his prince, and of the affection of his followers. When revolution 
reared its head, and the throne of centuries was laid in the dust of 
popular movement, M. Guizot repaired to the popular convocations, 
left for the moment the Rue Ville l’Evéque for the senate-house, made 
even caballists to feel the truth of moral reasonings, and protested 
against anarchy and confusion. When the present monarch of the 
French nation found himself placed in no enviable position by the 
events of 1830, to whom did he address himself with anxiety and 
respect, both for counsel and support, but to the ex-professor of his- 
tory in the Rue Ville l’Evéque, who came forward reluctantly (for he 
Dec.—voL. LX. NO, CCXL. 26 
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had his regrets) to offer to the newly-made monarch his best and most 
virtuous counsels, When times of public discontent arrived, and 
years as well as days of dissatisfaction, émeutes, uproar, and anarchy 
succeeded, Guizot still inhabited, with but few intervals, this same Rue 
Ville l"Evéque; and when Minister of State, and compelled to reside 
in the official hotels of the government departments over which he 

resided, he still hastened back, whenever he.could, to his Rue Ville 
"Evéque apartments, there to enjoy that social converse, literary occu- 
pation, and domestic felicity, which have ever added grace to him as a 
man, and even reflected honour upon him as a philosopher and astates- 
man. : 

When, as Deputy for Evreux, he defended monarchical principles, 
session after session, against the clamours of anarchists, and the threats 
of the disappointed and revengeful, he retired in the evening to the 
Rue Ville l’Evéque, and consoled himself by the consciousness that he 
fought for great principles and not for popular fame, and by the 
pleasing sentiment that the truly great, good, and wise both approved 
and loved him. When strife was high, and acts were menacing, as 
well as words, he examined, in the small social circle of which he was 
the life and the sun, the tendencies in all ages of certain principles to 
conduct to certain results, and drew closer to his friends and his fire- 
side, to his classics, his philosophers, and his historians, as the blast of 
party passions blew louder and more vehemently from without. In this 
same Rue Ville l’Evéque he loved, cherished, lived for, lost, and 
mourned over, with that grief which admits but one consolation, the 
loss of his wife; as in that same street he stood, not long since, the 
father, bereft of a son, the very model of virtue, nobility, grace, and 
talent, who, in the opening years of his anticipated life, was cut down 
by that death who is so inexorable in his demands and inflictions. That 
was a fine moment to see M. Guizot. His was no vulgar grief; but 
the long, pale, intellectual face of the Christian philosopher—resembling 
a cast of sorrowing marble, yet with an eye full of subdued but living 
disappointment—can never be forgotten by those who, like myself, wit- 
nessed the scene. In those same rooms the young mind of his son 
had given to M. Guizot such fair promise of future good; had as- 
sociated in the intellectual and ineffable pleasures of a home almost 
without parallel in France; and now—there was his bier! Fashion 
required that the father should not be present—and usage, that he ‘ 
should not follow his son to the grave. But M. Guizot was not the 
slave of either—and so both as a father and a protestant, a Christian 
and a philosopher, he stood at the head of the ceffin and conveyed it 
to the tomb. 

Oh, how many a victory has he won in this Rue Ville l’Evéque! 
How many garlands and crowns have reached him there! How many 
hours of happiness has he spent therewith his books and his recollections ! 
How many years of joyous, sacred intercourse with one of the best and 
ablest of women have there been passed! How many parliamentary 
contests against disorder and revolution have there been organized ! 
How many a time, when all seemed to militate against the throne and 
the laws during the last ten years, have his coadjutors in office, or his 

arliamentary supporters, there sought for.and obtained, in his counsels, 
orce, and energy, new life and renewed courage, and have resolved, 
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sometimes hardly daring to hope, to fight one more conflict with the 
lovers of war, revolution, and propennnnen Oh, how the peers, the 
deputies, the ambassadors, the public writers, the political chiefs, rush 
in moments of agitation to the Rue Ville l’Evéque on the weekly 
evening of his reception (Wednesday), and there gather from his ob- 
servations, and from those of his supporters, the line of conduct wisest 
to adopt, the strength of parties, and the hopes of the lovers of peace, 
order, and liberty! Though dirty, narrow, and ill-lighted, I have seen 
almost the whole of this long street lined with carriages on a Wednesday 
evening, from nine till twelve, and sometimes later; whilst ministerial 
saloons close by would be more than half deserted. j 

But let us now introduce our readers to the residence of M. Guizot. 
Is it sumptuous? Just the reverse. Is it pretty and interesting? Very 
far from it. Is there any thing about it associated with historic lore 
and bygone days of pomp, and power, and magnificence? Quite the 
contrary. The old porte cochére consists of two miserable, battered- 
down gates, with a knocker as crazy as the doors, all sadly in want of 
paint, and looking externally like a deserted second-rate house in the 
Marais. The gates are low, the covered doorway is a dirty stone-colour, 
and then succeeds, at a few paces, the open but narrow courtyard you 
must traverse on foot in all sorts of weathers to reach the very small 
house at the other extremity inhabited by M. Guizot. As you walk 
across this narrow courtyard, there are on the left a few small and un- 
important servants’ and porter’s chambers, and in a little lodge the 
person resides who is charged with answering the customary inquiry of 
‘* Si M, Guizot est chez lui?” 

There are a very few flowerpots, and a little green in the form of 
shrubs, about the courtyard, though but very little, and undoubtedly 
our readers would never guess, if conducted to this retreat, that 
M..Guizot was its inhabitant. 

The staircase proceeding to his apartments is narrow and low—not 
four feet wide, and beware of the crowns of your hats, gentlemen, as 
you go up the stairs, unless you have a taste fora crash. A man- 
servant in plain black inquires your name—conducts you through a 
six-feet vestibule to the door of the parlour, and announces your name 
—for we are about to describe a soirée night. 

The reception-rooms of M. Guizot are three in number, but all of 
them are so small that if made into one saloon, it would be far from 
being a large one. There is, first of all, a little room of some eight feet 
square, where is a round table at one corner, at which the sister of 
M. Guizot presides, and serves with grace and amiability the good old 
English tea and cake to her numerous but standing guests. Sugar, 
water, and tumblers, with a huge brioche also, are placedon the round 
table, and the hungry and thirsty after this world’s pelf may learn 
with what simple fare and small means a philosopher can be con- 
tented. 

M. Guizot, to his honour be it spoken, is a poor man. He has had 
the duties, toils, responsibilities, and persecutions of office, but none 
of its sweets. He is not richer, personally, as an ambassador, than 
he was as professor of history; and his most inveterate opponents 
shrug their shoulders and admit, ‘‘ Gh yes, he is an HONEST man.” 

The second room, into which all visiters pass when the first is warm 
2G2 
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and crowded, contains narrow bookcases, but a very choice and va- 
luable collection of books. It is smaller than the first room, but there 
are no chairs, or but two or three for thirty or forty standers; and here 
the conversation, wholly unrestrained by the presence of the ladies, is 
often more spirited and interesting. 

A third room, rather longer, but more narrow, with but one form to 
sit down upon, some pictures, and some books, is the last of the trio ; 
and opens on the staircase conducting to the courtyard. The third 
piece is generally filled by those who are “‘ about to go,” having passed 
through the introduction of the first, and the conversation of the se- 
cond room, and who yet linger at M. Guizot’s, because the best society 
is there to be seen, the most accurate intelligence as to the movements 
of political parties is there to be ascertained; and because there is a 
calm, mellowed, gentlemanly state of feeling, or at least of expression, 
about all that transpires, as a sort of involuntary yet natural homage 
to the host, seldom to be met with in the political or even literary 
réunions of Paris. No music, no ices, no dancing, no punch, no cards, 
no sorbets, no any thing but mind; and yet no soirées are so sought 
after or so steadily frequented, as the soirées of M. Guizot in the Rue 
Ville l"Evéque, 

At all times, the élite of Parisian society, both French and foreign, 
will be found at his weekly soirée, but we have chosen an evening when 
on an important political question the ministry had been defeated. 
It was a ministry of which neither Guizot nor Thiers were members ; 
and from principle they belonged to the opposition. 

An important vote that very day, in the Chamber of Deputies, had 
rendered a change of administration next to certain. It was Wednes- 
day evening. All parties rushed to M. Guizot’s. We were of the 
number. We went like the rest, to see and to hear, and passed an 
hour or two most amusingly and agreeably. We have thought that our 
readers might repass them, with us, upon paper. 

‘* Votre nom, Monsieur 2?” asked the footman in black, as each of us 
arrived in the vestibule. Some gave their cards; some told their 
names ; others were well known by their weekly visitings ; and then each 
name was announced at the door of the small room, No. 1, where the 
late charming Duchess de Broglie, and Mademoiselle de Staél, and 
Miss Guizot, were making tea at the round table, whilst M. Guizot 
stood close to the door to receive his guests with blandness, dignity, 
and grace. 

An Englishman who has any pretension to keep good society, is 
always well received by M. Guizot; and yet it is singular, notwith- 
standing his perfect acquaintance with the English language, his con- 
stant association with the English, and his English tastes and predi- 
lections, that he speaks with a very marked foreign accent, and with 
considerable hesitation, the English language. 

As each visiter arrived, he said something kind and amiable, gracious, 
and goodhumoured ; and by the time he had done so, another visiter 
claimed his attention—and so on almost without interruption, during 
three hours. He stood nearly the whole time, addressing himself to all 
his visiters, took an interest in, or paid attention to, all their observa- 
tions, and identified himself with the little knots of three or four who 
stood in the first room, talking over the event of the day. 
** M. le Maréchal Soult,” was announced at the door. 
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_ Eh, mon cher maréchal, comment va votre santé ?” 

The marshal thanked M. Guizot for his inquiries, and made his way 
to the tea-table. . 

The ladies complimented him on his good appearance and . the 
veteran warrior swallowed in very quick time a cup of souchong. 

‘* M. Cousin,” was the next. 3 

** What do you think of all this?” asked the soi-disant philosopher, 
as he entered the room—and then M. Guizot took him aside, and they 
laughed right merrily for two minutes—but their mirth was interrupted 
by a grave name; it was that of ‘“* M. Royer Collard.” 

He is the pope of the eclectics, the grund mattre of the doctrinaires 
—the centre of the school to which Guizot belongs, and of which he is 
so illustrious and remarkable a member. The white hairs of Royer 
Collard, his pure life, his good intentions, and his profound sense, as 
well as his witty and sarcastic railleries, always attract for him great 
attention and respect. This was the case on the evening in question, 
and a circle was soon formed of which he was the centre. Slow and 
solemn were his periods; but they were full of great truths and ime 
portant and sententious proverbs. : 

M. Guizot looked up to him as to a learned and profound doctor in 
science both natural and moral, and the ‘‘ dukes,” “* marquises,” and 
“counts,” who were announced one after the other in magnificent 
rapidity, were, for a few minutes, wholly neglected. 

But this could not last long. The crowd in the first room became 
too great, and there was a gradual move off to the second. Royer 
Collard and Marshal Soult remained in the first—the former talking to 
the ladies, and particularly to the Duchess de Broglie, and the second 
to M. Rossi, the professor of constitutional law. Poor M. Rossi had 
been hissed a few days previously by his insubordinate students, on 
account of his political opinions; and M. Royer Collard congratulated 
him on the bold stand he had made against his ruthless ééves. 

For a short time there was a pause in the arrivals, when of a sudden 
the door opened, and the servant announced M, Tuters. 

The announcement produced some effect, and all eyes were turned to 
the little man as he entered the room. M.Guizot received him with 
affability, and at once engaged him in conversation. 

*‘ Que voulez vous? que voulez vous? mon cher Guizot,” was soon 
repeated in a loud and petulant voice by the new-comer; whilst M. 
Guizot replied, 

‘‘ The triumph of order and of the laws.” 

‘‘C’est bien, c’est bien, et moi aussi,” retorted the little man; 
‘* mais—” and the rest of the sentence was lost. 

It was ashort debate as to M. Rossi and his bad reception by the 
students: no doubt, M. Thiers vindicating not the students, ‘‘ but the 
pressure from without,” and M. Guizot opposing it. 

M. Thiers was soon surrounded, he had much tittle-tattle from the 
palace, he jumped, he shrugged his shoulders, he declared the ministry 
‘« incapable,” “ absurd,” ‘ stupid,” et cetera, et cwtera.* He sat down, 
he jumped up, he stood on his toes, he pulled M. Royer Collard’s but- 
tonhole (the greatest possible offence to a man of his gravity), he took 
off his spectacles, he put them on again, and with his vehemence, 
exclamations, life, and energy, he made a sort of émeute in the room 
No. 1, of M. Guizot. 
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The host preserved his calmness and his dignity, but he evidently en- 
joyed the scene. The question was the defeat of the ministry at the 
amber of Deputies, and the probable conduct of the king. “Il faut 
un changement complet,” cried M. Thiers in a passion: and from that 
moment a line of conduct was organized which eventually led to the 
resent state of affairs in that country. The wise men of the circle 
ooked grave and distrustful ; but some of the dukes and marquises went 
into the room No, 2, and repeated to those there conversing, that 
‘* Thiers said there must be a total change.” 

**M. Jollivet,” cried the man-servant, and in walked -or rather ran, 
a tall, good-tempered, lively barrister and deputy, with ‘a quick tongue, 
a light step, and no ordinary portion of animation. He is a good hater 
of Thiers, and he did not hesitate to say so. 

‘‘ Rely upon it,” said M. Jollivet to an English friend, ‘‘ that man 
will bring us all into trouble.” 

This was his prediction ; we enter not into the question of whether 
it has been realized, but leave this to wiser heads than our own to de- 
termine. 

‘*M. Mauguin” was ushered in with all the honours; but M, 
Guizot received him coldly. M. Mauguin belongs to his own party, 
and seldom visits his political antagonists. He is caustic, clever, a 

d jurist, and a sort of railer at the tribune. But on the occasion 
in question he had voted with Thiers and Guizot, and now came ac- 
cording to custom, ‘‘ to enjoy the sport.” Political men in France 
are too often jesting when they speak of governments, monarchies, and 
public and national institutions. The consequence is, that the love of 
change is encouraged, even by those whose positions in life would 
seem to point them out as the props and supporters of society. M. 
Mauguin is very intimate with the Legitimists, the Bonapartists, the 
Republicans, and though he alternately laughs at them all, he supports 
all oppositions, and loves to see men in office in a cleft stick, or an 
impasse. M. Mauguin soon left the room No. 1, for the room No. 2, 
and there he engaged in conversation with all the wild spirits who had 
assembled out of the sight of their host to recount their ‘‘ see-saws,” 
or talk over their ‘‘ faddle-daddles.” Some said the ministry would 
remain ; some said the ministry would go out. M. Mauguin of course 
encouraged the ‘‘ going out,” as he is always fond of a “rumpus.” 

‘¢ M. le Duc de Broglie” arrived rather late, but was received, next 
to Royer Collard, with more evident delight by M. Guizot than any one 
else through the evening. The duke made his way to the duchess. 
Smiles and affection were in every look, and if marriages be “ not” or- 
dinarily made in heaven, at least theirs was an exception. Oh, how 
deplorable was the death of the duchess! From that moment public 
life had to him no attractions, and he has resolutely refused every offer 
made to him by the king, and by his political friends and party. “I 
am not blighted, but withered to the root,” said the Duke de Broglie 
on a late occasion when speaking of his inability to accept office, from 
the state of his mind. He lived for his wife,and he desires death to 
rejoin her. 

In the room No. 2 there was now a goodly assemblage. M. Martel 
was there, the Deputy of the Gironde, and the rich proprietor of all 
the Cognac estates, supplying the eau de vie so celebrated in all our 
good houses in London. He was indignant with Thiers for having op- 
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d him at the college which usually returned him as deputy, and for 
aving got appointed in his stead. Jollivet and Martel were the 
loudest in his reproaches, whilst Etienne took his part, and said that 
‘Thiers was the only man produced by the revolution of 1830.” 
Emile de Girardin, the proprietor of La Presse, opposed M. Etienne, 
the grand director of the Constitutionnel, and M. Mauguin, the pro- 
rietor of the Commerce, stirred up the fire, put on more fuel, and 
aughed to his heart’s content when he heard the strife. M. de Sal- 
vandy was full of ‘* wise saws and modern instances,” and M. Humann 
looked very unhappy all the time, till’ he got away. The loudest 
talker in the room was Emile de Girardin, and he advocated extreme 
measures. M., Jollivet was of opinion that the press in France should 
be put under no restriction, but that the government should establish a 
a permanent bureau, composed of the ablest and most conscientious 
writers, who should be well paid by that government, and be charged to 
reply in each day’s journal to the false or inaccurate statements con- 
tained in the journals of the previous day. By the laws at present ex- 
isting each paper must insert the government reply to every attack made 
on the government or its agents. This opinion of M. Jollivet’s gave 
rise to much discussion, and M. Guizot made his appearance to listen 
to the conversation. The Marquis de Dalmatie was full of complaints 
about some pictures which Marshal Soult, his father, had hoped to 
have sold to the civil list, but had been disappointed, The Prince de 
Moskowa talked of his horses, and Lord “‘ Smoor,” as he pronounced 
Seymour, to some young marquises who had “looked in” at M. 
Guizot’s to pay their respects. M. Viennet, the deputy, was reading in 
@ quiet corner his last verses, which appeared to harass more than de- 
a his inattentive listener. Count Jaubert was discussing a plan 
of draining lands which had been sent him from England, and M. 
Martin du Nord was attending to him with marked interest. And all 
this was passing in a room a few feet square, crowded to suffocation, 
whilst others were conversing in room No. 3, to which we shall now in- 
troduce our readers. 

The room No. 3 was the departing-room—‘“ the few more last words” 
room—the room’ where the young nobility arranged their rendez- 
vous for the next day, where the elderly gentlemen get a little cool 
prior to rushing into the courtyard, and where now and then, out of 
the way of the multitude in the other chambers, the sedate and serious 
had a quiet ¢éte-d-téte prior to their proceeding even that very evening 
to other political saloons. Royer Collard, Soult, and De Broglie met 
together. They whispered so low that their conversation was inaudible, 
but Royer Collard, on leaving, said, “‘ Adieu M. le Maréchal, adieu De 
Broglie,” shaking the latter warmly by the hand ; adding, in French, 
** he who lives longest will see most.” 

‘‘ That is if he continues to see,” said Mauguin, who came in at the 
very moment. 

This caused a laugh, as it was known that Mauguin had that day 
written that the doctrinaires were * all blind.” 

Thus the evening passed ; the first room became empty, the second 
room gradually thinned, and at last no one remained behind but Thiers 
and Guizot. What passed between them we know not, but our readers 
may be sure that it was not the least important portion of ‘‘ a soirée at 
M. Guizot’s,” 
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THE LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF CHARLES CHESTERFIELD, 


THE YOUTH OF GENIUS. 
By Mrs. Tro.Ltope. 


CuapP. XIII. 


AN EVENING PARTY—AN EUROPEAN CELEBRITY——A TREATY ON THE 
” 
BASIS OF RECIPROCAL ADVANTAGES—‘‘ LA DOLCE LINGUA — 
CHARLES IS EXPOSED TO A NEW DANGER. 


Ar the usual hour for assembling together the population of metro- 
porn, drawing-rooms, those of Clara began to fill; nor was it long 

fore that indescribable sound was heard through them, which, like 
the gurgling of the waves upon a pebbly shore, shows that the tide 
is in, . 

Mr. and Mrs. Gibson, Miss Almeria, and Miss Theodosia were 
among the first who entered; for though they chose to be “ very dis- 
tinguished people,” Mrs. Gibson piqued herself on having raised her 
whole family to.that position, without having condescended to adopt 
any of the more ordinary modes of obtaining it.- Mrs. Gibson knew 
perfectly well. that ‘‘ very distinguished people” who are not born to 
greatness, but achieve it, make the appearing exceedingly late, wher- 
ever they are. expected to appear at all, a constant habit, cheap in 
adoption, and productive of considerable effect. So far the practice 
might certainly have suited her well, and she might have been tempted 
to adopt it, had it not militated against her very nature, by keeping her 
quiet when she had the means of being in a bustle; out of sight when 
she might be looked at, and out of hearing when she had a chance of 
being listened to.,, The Gibson family were therefore always early ; for, 
as every body who had the pleasure of Mrs. Gibson’s acquaintance 
knew, her will was law, and it was her will that so it should be. 

Neither Sir George nor Mrs. Longuéville had entered the room when 
they arrived; the former being still engaged in sipping claret with two 
gentlemen who had dined with him, and the latter stretched full-dressed 
on a sofa in her bedroom, half asleep, and half listening to the tittle- 
tattle of her French maid. But Charles Chesterfield was there, dressed 
in a town-made suit, according to the orders of Sir George, and look- 
ing so happy and so handsome, that what with his appearance, and the 
aristocratic domicile in which he appeared—the absence of more im- 
portant objects, and the recollection of his publishing propensities, 

rs. Gibson seized upon him with an affectionate familiarity that made 
his heart bound with gratitude, and placed him as nearly at his ease as 
it was possible for him to be, at this his second appearance in public, 
and his first in a style of dress entirely new to him. 

“ What a treat it is to catch you for a moment before your rooms are 
full, dearest Clara!” exclaimed Almeria, as she pressed the hand of 
Miss Meddows to her bosom with both her own ; rousing her courage to 
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this very familiar address, for the sake of displaying to her mother and 
sister the terms on which she stood with her elegant friend. ‘* What 
an age, dear friend, has it appeared to me since we met last !’”” 

Nothing could be much more unmeaning than the absent smile with 
which Clara received this address; but it mattered not, it did exceed- 
ingly well for Miss Almeria, who replied to it by saying with a sigh, 

‘* Ah! that smile, dear friend! What volumes it speaks! Yes— 
you are right—quite right, dear! WhatI would say to you is for the: 
boudoir, and not for the drawing-room. Attendons, attendons, chere 
amie |” 

‘‘ And what have you been doing since we parted ?” said Mrs. Gib- 
son, laying her fan caressingly on the shoulder of Charles. ‘* What 
would I not give to be in your confidence, fully in your confidence, 
Mr. Chesterfield ! I have it from the very best, the very best and highest 
authority—you may guess whom I mean—that there 1s that within you 
which will blaze forth ere long, and astonish us all,” and she touched 
her forehead significantly as she spoke. Poor Charles! This was in- 
deed fooling him to the top of his bent; he felt halfway to paradise, 
and giving way to the titillating excitement, he permitted the energetic 
lady to lead him off to a distant sofa, where he actually recited to. her 
enraptured ear a sonnet to the river Wade; a brisk little trout-stream 
on whose banks he had culled cowslips for Bessy, before the hope of 
ever conversing with a literary London lady had visited him, even in 
his dreams. Itis true his voice trembled, but he recited the lines dis- 
tinctly. 

“ gt no words! upon my honour, Mr. Chesterfield, I am at a 
loss how to express to you the emotions you have made me feel !” ex- 
claimed Mrs. Gibson. ‘Oh! what exquisite enjoyment it is for a 
mind like mine to meet a talent so rich and rare, and a spirit so per- 
fectly unblazé! You must forgive me, Mr. Chesterfield, if you now 
and then catch me making a new word, when I can find no old one to 
suit me. Poetic licence is granted, you know, even by the severest 
academies, and why may not an expression licence, as I call it, be ac- 
corded to those whose thoughts are too copious to find sufficient vent 
in our ordinary vocabulary? Would it not be tyranny to deny it to 
us ?”" 

‘‘ Indeed I think so,”’ replied Charles, by no means disposed to differ 
on any subject with so kind a friend, though utterly at a loss to guess 
what unblazé might be. , 

‘* You will come to me Tuesday evening without fail? Don’t forget 
my Tuesdays, Mr. Chesterfield ! every Tuesday till the end of the sea- 
son, I shall receive, sans faute, and I shall decidedly quarrel with you 
if you forget it.” It was with much greater sincerity than such speeches 
are usually made, that Charles assured her it would be impossible he 
should ever forget an invitation of hers, and that Tuesday would never 
be a red-letter day to him. 

While this was going on in one part of the room, Theodosia was ex- 
amining the music-books in another ; while her father, being very par- 
ticularly disengaged, endeavoured to assist her, though in doing so, he 
had to endure many strong, though very affectionate reprimands, con- 
cerning various little defects in his style. 
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‘¢ Dearest papa !” exclaimed the young lady, “ never, while you live, 
open a music-book in that manner! It is a perfect atrocity, upon my 
honour it is. Take care, my dear pet papa, what you are about. 
Don’t mix the songs and concertos together! I suppose I shall be ex- 
pected to play, and I shall be lost if you do. For ness sake, dear, 
do put your gloves on! You have no idea how horribly vulgar you 

a Mercy on me, dear! What would become of you without 
me ? 

Almeria meanwhile was displaying towards Clara an affection that 
really seemed to have no bounds, till at length Sir George Meddows 
and his dinner guests entered, and then a change came over her. The 
rooms were now getting full, and it became easy enough fora skilful 
young lady to win her way towards any part of them which’she hap- 
pened to like best, without exciting any troublesome degree of atten- 
tion. Mrs. Longuéville had by this time emerged from her retreat, 
and swam through the apartments with a movement as soft as that of 
her own plumes, enjoying as she passed along all the consequence of 
being at home, while she left all the trouble of it to her niece. For 
this tall and stately body, who was ever peculiarly austere in her 
deportment towards young, female pretenders, unless their claims were 
supported by the right divine of rank or fashion, Miss Almeria Gibson 
entertained the most peculiar aversion, and she avoided her path with 
very excellent pilotage. But the skill of her movements was not con- 
fined to the avoiding one particular track, it showed itself at least 
equally well in the manner in which she persued another. Sir George 
rambled on, purposely making his path as devious as ible, for the 

urpose of distributing civil words as far and wide as he could before 

€ Sat down to his whist-table; but, however varied the direction in 
which he moved, the roving eye of Almeria was upon him, and exactly 
48 Often as it was possible for her to do so without danger of startling 
the quarry, she was at hand to say some of those graceful, lively, cap- 
tivating little speeches by which young ladies, in the style of Miss Al- 
merja, venture to propitiate and attract gentlemen of fifty. At length, 
however, his public duty being performed, he ventured to give himself 
to his private amusement; and, as usual, making his own party set 
down to pass the next three or four hours at whist. Scarcely had he 
established himself in this haven of his wishes, ere the fair Almeria 
Contrived to find a chair behind him, which she drew so close, that her 
Chin almost touched his shoulder. 

“Don’t send me away, Sir George!” she said in a soft yet playful 
voice. ‘*I dote upon whist! and, moreover, I always bring luck 
to those I wish it for,” she added, in his ear. ‘‘So do not chase 
me.” 

** Chase you?” he replied. ‘ Nay, pray sit closer to me, Miss Al- 
meria! Closer still! I assure you that I now feel invincible.” 

She did sit close to him, very close, and such flattering delight 
did she display when things went well with him, and so deep was the 
soft sigh that fanned his cheek when he lost the odd trick, or had 
honours counted against him, that upon one occasion when his partner 
was dealing, he left his chair, and making his way to an idle gossiping 
personage at some distance, he said in his ear, 
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«Can you tell me, Marshal, which of the Gibson girls it is who has 
got ae ortune? Is it Almeria? That one I mean who ‘is sitting 
yon er 9 

*< Yes, yes, it is Almeria,” replied the person he addressed, who was 
one of those from whom no one ever received, in answer toan inquiry; 
the dull reply, “ I don’t know ;” rather than be supposed not to know 
every thing, Mr. Marshal would have affirmed any thing. So Sir 
George went back to his card-table under the persuasion that the fair 
nymph so decidedly well-disposed towards him, was the independent 

sor of twenty thousand pounds, and one whom it might be ex- 
ceedingly well worth while to think about. , 

While these matters proceeded in the tranquillity of the inner room, 
a good deal of sensation was excited in the outer one, by the name’ of 
Mrs. SuERBouRNE, very audibly announced at the door of it. Every 
eye turned towards the spot where she was expected to appear, but it 
was still a minute or two before she became visible; and during this 
interval, Mrs. Gibson, with her arm resting on that of young ‘Chester- 
field, made her way to the place where Miss Meddows stood ready to 
receive her celebrated guest, determined to be within reach of an im- 
mediate presentation. 

‘‘ This is quite an European celebrity, Mr. Chesterfield,” she said, 
strenuously dragging him forward. ‘* We must get Miss Meddows to 
— us before she is too much surrounded. I have never yet made 

er acquaintance, and it is rather an object to me. When she finds 
out our intimacy with Marchmont, of course she will be at our feet—or, 
if not, must pay the penalty. You can guess what that is, Mr. 
Chesterfield, can’t you? Though happily no such danger is before 

ou.” 
me You must forgive my country ignorance, Mrs. Gibson,” replied 
Charles, though without blushing half so much as he would have done 
a week before ; for he was improving rapidly. ‘* But to say the truth, I 
do not know what you mean by having to pay a penalty. Will you 
explain it ?”” | 

“It might frighten some young authors to death,” replied Mrs. Gib- 
son, laughing. ‘* Nevertheless, 1] may venture to tell you, because you 
are one of us, and quite out of danger, I hope. But the penalty of 
not standing well with Mr. Marchmont is utter destruction, believe me, 
to all literary hopes—except in some very out-of-the-way cases indeed, 
where nothing good or'bad seems to make any difference. But speakin 
in general, nobody can have any hope of getting on if Marchmont is 
against him. Never forget that, my dear young friend, whatever you 
do. The sun has not more certain power of giving light, than March- 
mont has of giving fame—or blasting it.” 

‘<Is it possible,” said Charles, looking a little dismayed, ‘‘ that the 
neglect oh cin distinguished man can produce such withering effects ?” 

“‘ His neglect #” rejoined Mrs. Gibson, shaking her head mysteriously 

‘I don’t quite say that—but here she comes! Good gracious! how 
little she is! And perfectly a Frenchwoman in appearance, isn’t she ? 
Iam enchanted! How very eccentric! How perfectly distinguée! 
How odd !” 

This description was so just, that it requires little addition. Mrs. 
Sherbourne was certainly one of the smallest women in existence, and 
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all that dress could do to make her look unlike an Englishwoman, had 
been done. 

‘Introduce me, I entreat you!” cried Mrs. Gibson, in the ear of 
Clara, as the pale, large-eyed, little lady drew near. ‘“ I am absolutely 
dying to make her acquaintance !” 

Miss Meddows received her remarkable-looking visiter very grace- 
fully, but was almost startled out of her wonted equanimity by the 
manner in which she was addressed in return. 

*“« Mais c’est une éternité!” exclaimed Mrs. Sherbourne, seizing her 
two hands, and kissing her first on one cheek and then on the other,— 
‘* mais c’est une éternité depuis que je vous ai vu!” 

‘It is indeed a long time,” replied Clara, quietly. ‘It is three 
years, is it not, since you left Paris for Rome? Nay, more than that, 
it is nearly four.” : 

‘* Le moyen de conter un tel interval !”’ cried Mrs, Sherbourne, rais- 
ing her prodigiously large eyes towards heaven, and still holding Clara’s 
imprisoned hands pressed closely to her bosom. 

‘*] hope you have not quite lost the power of speaking English, my 
dear Mrs. Sherbourne,” said Miss Meddows, smiling, ‘‘ or we shall get 
on very badly, for I have totally lost the habit of speaking any thing 
else—and I know not if I shall be able to understand you.” 

‘Come! anche la bella lingua!—non e possibile!” replied Mrs, 
Sherbourne, in an accent of despair, 

‘* All linguas but my own I do assure you,” returned Clara, laugh- 
ing. ‘But every body here, you know, understands English, so I 
manage very well.” Mrs. Sherbourne said nothing in reply, but sighed 
deeply, and dropped the young lady’s hands without again pressing 
them to her heart. 

‘* Give me leave, Mrs. Sherbourne, to introduce Mrs. Gibson to 
you,” said Clara, ‘‘ She is exceedingly desirous of making your ac- 
quaintance.” 

It was impossible Miss Meddows could have taken a more favourable 
moment for the purpose. There was something so nearly approaching 
to adoration in the look and attitude of Mrs. Gibson, as she drew near 
to second the motion, that the miniature muse felt soothed and com- 
forted afier the shock of finding that she was expected to restrain the 
expression of her feelings to the homely idiom of her native land ; and 
when Mrs. Gibson, seizing with a powerful arm upon two vacant chairs, 
placed one for the little celebrity, and the other for herself, they sat 
down together, not vulgarly side by side, but intellectually, face to 
face, with almost an equal desire of being irresistibly agreeable. When 
Mrs, Gibson dropped the arm of Charles in order to be presented to 
the star of the evening—a luminary generally more bright, though less 
tranquil, than the evening star—he had remained exactly where she 
left him transfixed, as it seemed, by the apparition of this new ‘‘ Eu- 
ropean celebrity ;” and after the first burst of that eloquence was over, 
which always wells forth from such a soul as Mrs, Gibsons, at the ap- 
proach of any body who has published a great many books, he had the 
unspeakable delight of being beckoned forward by his generous friend, 
and presented to Mrs. Sherbourne as one of the most promising literary 
debutants of the age. Mrs, Sherbourne raised, and fixed her great 
eyes upon him with a vast deal of kindness. : 
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‘¢ Astrologers read destiny in the stars, and poets read poetry in the 
eyes,” said she. ‘In both cases the lore is occult. Caviare to the 
multitude! Is it not so, dear sir?” 

a Charles smiled, blushed, and said nothing, Mrs. Gibson answered 
for him. ) 

“‘Oh! what a thought! and how expressed!” she exclaimed. “Is 
not this happiness, Mr. Chesterfield? To welcome such a spirit as this 
back to its native land! To catch almost the first notes that fall from 
the - of the siren, before the eager, listening, expectant world has 
seized and wrapped her in its multitudinous embrace! To me it is 
ecstasy. I have no words to paint it. Alas! when the heart is full, 
how treacherously disobedient is the tongue, ever refusing to find words 
for its too eloquent master! Fly, and take possession of that vacant 
chair, Chesterfield. Place yourself there, and let us listen to her.” 

‘‘ Your kindness, my dear madam,” said Mrs. Sherbourne, meekly, 
*¢ is most welcome to my feelings. There is something fearfully trying 
to a mimosa-like mind such as mine, in returning from the warm and 
sunny light of Italy, to the atmosphere of our chill isle! To intelli- 
gence such as yours, I need scarcely say that I speak figuratively, as 
well as literally. You have been in Italy?” 

** Alas, never!” returned Mrs. Gibson, with a sort of flashing eye 
that seemed to accuse somebody of having done something to cause the 
unnatural restraint which had withheld her. 

‘‘ Nor you, young friend ?” demanded the gifted lady, turning towards 
Charles; but his tongue being evidently in the rebellious humour de- 
— by Mrs. Gibson, he only replied by expressively shaking his 

ead. 

‘¢ Nay then, you know not how much I want your kindness!” re- 
sumed the plaintive star. ‘Could you but imagine the warmth, the 
enthusiasm of dear classic Italy, for all that appertains to mind, you 
would understand it better. It is very trying-—fearfully trying,” and 
she pressed her swelling heart with her little hands, ‘* for—why should 
I scruple to pronounce the word ?—for a poet, to travel from Italy to 
England as fast as post-horses can carry them! Oh!” she added, with 
a visible shudder, “ it is so like climbing amidst glaciers, after luxuriat- 
ing in a valley rich in sunshine, and enamelled with flowers of a thou- 
sand dyes. So like changing day for night, and light for darkness.” 

‘* Where is the bold reasoner » would venture to say it is not so?” 
replied Mrs. Gibson, looking as if she were very much ashamed of 
having been bornin England ; but after a moment’s pause, she added, 
as if wishing to plead for pardon in the case of herself and her particu- 
lar friends, under a disgrace to which they were forced to plead guilty. 
*¢ Yet do not think, do not, I implore you, conceive for a moment, that 
even England will be insensible to the glory and happiness of possessing 
you again. No! it will not, it cannot be so! I can answer at least for 
our small circle, a circle not perhaps the least remarkable of the many 
formed by the converging intelligences of this great metropolis, and one 
in the centre of which I trust that Mrs. Sherbourne will often conde- 
scend to shine.” ‘ 

Mrs. Sherbourne bowed, and said with her eyes, “‘ What is it you 
mean? Explain yourself, dear flattering friend.” 

‘I speak with all humility of the literary society which assembles 
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every Tuesday evening at my house in Baker-street,” replied Mrs. 
Gibson ; ‘‘ believe me, my dear Mrs, Sherbourne, you will be received 
with an ovation there. Ihave four daughters, who adore your name; 
and Mr. Gibson also, who in his way is one of the best of men, and to 
do him justice, worships, though at a distance, the intellectual lights 
among which he lives, venerates your reputation, and will zealously 
assist his family to welcome you as you deserve.” 

‘‘T am deeply grateful,” replied Mrs. Sherbourne, in an accent of 
great sensibility, ‘deeply grateful to you all.” 

‘‘Oh, speak not thus! the gratitude will all be ours! But I rejoice to 
say that in my drawing-rooms you will meet with one to whom, I will 
not scruple to confess, it isan advantage to be known. The name of 
Marchmont can hardly be a stranger to your ears, Mrs. Sherbourne ? 
You must have heard of Mr. Marchmont ?” 

‘‘ I blush to say that many of the most illustrious among my coun- 
trymen are as yet unknown to me,” replied the celebrity. ‘* My resi- 
dence abroad has been so long, and I have so exclusively devoted 
myself to studying the genius of the various nations among whom I 
have lived, that I have still all to learn at home.” 

‘Of Mr. Marchmont’s importance in the literary world of London, 
you will soon become aware,” replied Mrs, Gibson: ‘ when I tell you 
that he is the editor of The Regenerator, I give you a key that will 
enable you very soon to comprehend the value of his friendship, It is a 
name that carries both hope and fear with it.” 

‘“‘ The editor of The Regenerator? Are you intimate with him, my 
dear madam ?” demanded Mrs.Sherbourne, in a tone that showed a 
good deal of newly-awakened interest. 

‘Intimate ?” returned Mrs. Gibson with a triumphant smile; “I am 
proud to say that he almost lives with us!” 

“« You will indeed do me a great favour by making me known to 
him,” said Mrs, Sherbourne, anxiously. ‘If I mistake not, The Rege- 
nerator has a weekly article upon the theatre ?” 

‘‘ Why as to that,” said Mrs.Gibson, with a very expressive little 
laugh, ‘* I think I could let you into a secret. The fact is,” she conti- 
nued, lowering her voice, ‘*that from Sir Everard Little downwards, 
there is not a single dramatist at the present time who dare venture a 
piece, till he has privately given them his opinion of it, or at least the 
promise of a favouring word.” 

‘* Is it possible ?” exclaimed Mrs, Sherbourne, speaking without any 
lisp, drawl, or foreign grace whatever. “ Every thing for me depends 
upon the success of the piece which I have just got accepted at Drury- 
lane! For Heaven’s sake, my dear madam, tell me what I had better 
do about it? Does your friend Mr. Marchmont read all the pieces in 
manuscript before they are acted ?” 

**Oh, Heavens! no—he writes immensely, you know.” 

** Then how is it to be managed? How may I propitiate him?” 

‘¢T am sure it will give me the greatest pleasure in the world, my 
dear Mrs. Sherbourne, to be in any degree useful to you,” replied Mrs. 
Gibson, assuming her best patronizing tone, and seeming to enjoy the 
finding herself quite at ease again, after the fatigue of paying her court 
to the ‘‘ European celebrity.” 

‘I cannot thank you enough. Tuesday? your eveniug is Tuesday ? 
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I suppose it would be impossible for me to see him before? Yet:I 
should greatly wish it. Do you think it would be impossible?” 

‘¢ Impossible? Oh no, certainly not impossible for any friend of 
mine. He is répandu beyond any thing you can conceive; but I have 
little doubt that if 1 make a point of it, he will meet you any evening 
you will name, if you will make the meeting-place my drawing-room, 

‘‘Good heavens! how kind, how generously kind to a stranger,” 
said the delighted celebrity, seizing the hand of her new friend. “ Will 
you promise to tell me in what way I can show my gratitude? There 
is nothing I would not do to prove how deeply I feel your kindness.” 

‘¢ My dear Mrs. Sherbourne, I am one of those who when they take 
a fancy, never spare exertion and energy to prove the sincerity of it. 
Your works have delighted us, and, beyond all doubt, the personal in- 
troduction with which I have been favoured this evening is greatl 
calculated to increase the interest they have inspired. Nothing wi 
be wanting on my part to forward your interest; and on yours, my 
dear madam, it is so easy, where there are amiable, intelligent young 
people, for a person in your situation to gratify them, that I feel quite 
certain the intercoursé will be mutually beneficial. We all dote upon 
rehearsals, my dear Mrs. Sherbourne, and if you reserve a box for 
— on the first night, you could not gratify any of us more than by 

etting us join your party in it.” 

‘* Of course I should be delighted! You are so good, so amiable, that 
I throw myself wholly at your feet; make me but favourably known to 
Mr. Marchmont, and I am your vowed slave for ever! Nor can I doubt 
that what gratitude begins affection will complete, I feel convinced 
that I shall love you all.” 

‘¢ You shall have no reason to complain of me,” returned the highly- 
delighted Mrs. Gibson, ‘‘ and par exemple, I can do you another very 
essential service if you are not yet provided with a prologue. If the 
question be not indiscreet, tell me if you are provided with this essen- 
tial auxiliary.” 

«‘ And that I am not,” returned the little lady, mournfully. 

‘‘ Mr. Chesterfield! draw near,” said Mrs. Gibson, in a half-whisper, 
“‘ Tell me, young friend, think you not that, under the presiding eye of 
our friend Marchmont, you could compose a prologue for Mrs. Sher- 
bourne’s new play? Such a one as might be advantageous to her, and 
honourable to yourself?” 

‘‘ | should be delighted to attempt it,” replied Charles, eagerly. ‘ Is 
it a tragedy, Mrs. Sherbourne, or a comedy ?” 

‘It is rather difficult to answer the question, Mr. Chesterfield,” 
replied Mrs. Sherbourne, rolling her eyes in a wandering, doubtful 
glance, which spoke both indecision and genius, ‘It must, I think 
be classed as neither, but content itself with the safer, because less 
defined title of ‘a Drama.’ Will you really have the excessive kind- 
ness to produce a prologue for me?” 

“I will certainly make the attempt, ma’am,” he repeated, “and 
should Mr. Marchmont think it worthy of your acceptance, 1 shall 
feel very happy indeed—nothing could give me greater pleasure.” 

“* How can I woe car Do you think it would amuse you to 
attend my rehearsals, Mr. Chesterfield? Speak freely.” i 
What a question was this! Would it amuse him? Excepting the 
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having a play of his own to watch through the delicious process of 
adaptation to the stage, the imagination of Charles Chesterfield could 
hardly have suggested any thing he should like one-hundredth part as 
‘well. Though he was making very rapid progress in his metropolitan 
education, it was still impossible for him altogether to conceal the 
rapture this question occasioned him, and his voice almost trembled 
with delight, as he replied, r 

‘‘ | know nothing in the world that I should like so well. There is 
nothing I would not attempt to obtain it, Mrs. Sherbourne.” 

“Eh bene! Sono felicissima! We will make a bargain then. 
You shall write a prologue for me, and I will take you to my rehearsals. 
N’est pas? C'est une affaire finie.” 

Poor Charles would have been very thankful if Mrs. Sherbourne 
could have managed to speak to. him in English. But far too 
happy from what he did understand, to complain of what he did not, 
he thanked her with all the glowing grace of sincerity, and determined 
to retire early, for the purpose of sketching a prologue before he went 
to rest. The party however being large and, as it seemed to him, very 
brilliant, he thought he would indulge himself before he went by gazing 
on the gay scene from a snug retreat which he had found on a neglected 
chair behind the door. Inexpressibly happy from the employment 
given him, and the reward promised for it, he was quite uuconscious 
of any mortification from being alone and neglected. The Gibsons, 
particularly the three ladies, all came with the determination of being 
exceedingly civil to him, but excepting during the scene above de- 
scribed, they had all forgotten it. Miss Almeria was very much en- 
gaged indeed at the card-table; where, since the short absence of Sir 
George, during which he had acquired the important false information 
above stated, her petits soins had been met by so much gratitude, and 
returned with such liberal interest, that it was quite impossible she 
could think of any thing else. Mr. Gibson, though theoretically pre- 
ferring Ldiceteal convetsation to every thing else in the world, was 
nevertheless practically fond of a rubber when he could get it, and was 
positively enjoying the honour of playing at the same table as the 
elegant Mrs. Longueville. When Charles withdrew himself, and his 
joy, from the side of the celebrity and Mrs. Gibson, the two ladies con- 
tinued to converse together very affectionately, interrupted only by 
such introductions to the authoress as the weary Clara was specially 
requested to perform. At length, however, finding Mrs. Sherbourne’s 
oblivion of her own language, and partiality for that of Italy increased 
as the crowd thickened round her, Mrs. Gibson, moved by that strong 
principle of our nature, maternal! love, called her Theodosia to her side, 
feeling that it was impossible she should ever havea more admirable op- 
portunity of displaying the accomplishment in which she was so 
pre-eminent, than the present. 

“‘ Permit me,” she said, ‘‘ to present to you my daughter, Theodosia, 
Mrs. Sherbourne. Her passion for the sweet language of Italy equals 
your own. You will find but few in England, I fear, as capable as she 
is of appreciating your beautiful accent.” 

“‘ Ah! she speaks Italian? That will indeed be a relief to me!” re- 
plied Mrs. Sherbourne plaintively, ‘‘ Cara mia signora! ho avuto im- 
pedimenti incredibili per trovarmi un amica come voi! Parleremo 
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dunque, sempre, sempre parleremo in questa dolce idioma ch’ entrambi 
amiamo cosi.” ' 

Though a little startled by the closeness of this attack upon her parts 
of speech, Theodosia was determined to sustain her Tuscan reputation, 
and perceiving that Mrs. Sherbourne’s looks were very affectionate, she 
replied exactly in the tender accent her music-master had taught her, 
‘¢ Caro tesoro mio!” ' 

The celebrity looked puzzled, but suddenly fancying, on remember- 
ing, that some sonnet or canzone opened with these words, she 
presumed that her new friend was about to regale her with a little splen- 
did recitation, and assuming a poetical look, one-fourth criticism and 
three-fourths ecstasy, she exclaimed, ‘‘ Ah! non arrestarvi!”’’ 

‘* Vorrei, ma non vorrei,” replied Theodosia, very cleverly, 

‘*Ma si, carissima! Andate sempre vi prego! La poesia é 

Y atmosfera nellaquale respiro con piacere sovrano !” 

This exquisite dialogue was interrupted by an acquaintance of Mrs. 
Gibson’s, a sensible-looking old gentleman, who came up to her chair 
to pay his compliments to her, and remained for a minute or two behind 
it to listen to the unknown tongue that assailed his ears. 

‘“‘That’s a foreign lady, I presume, ma’am ?” he said, addressing 
Mrs. Gibson. ‘* Pray what country may she come from ?” 

‘* Delicious!” cried Mrs. Gibson, joyously clapping her hands. 
‘* Do listen to this immense compliment, my dear Mrs. Sherbourne. 
Mr. Allanby, one of the cleverest men in the world, has been listening 
I don’t know how long to your conversation, and at last is come to 
the conclusion that you are a foreigner. Is not that a compliment ?” 

‘Jt is, indeed,” replied Mrs. Sherbourne, casting down her eyes 
with very charming modesty, ‘* but I have been too long accustomed 
to speak Italian to deserve any credit for it.” 

‘*You are an Englishwoman, madam?” said the old gentleman, 
looking at her with rather a remarkable expression. ‘‘ An English- 
woman, and receive it as a compliment to be taken for any thing else? 
Very strange! - Very strange, certainly! You are thankful for small 
favours, madam,” and so saying the old gentleman made her a stiff bow 
and walked off. 

It sometimes happeus that persons whom we consider as exceeding] 
contemptible in themselves, utter platitudes which produce very consi- 
derable effect. So it was with this old gentleman. Mrs. Sherbourne 
and Miss Theodosia, though despising him intensely in their hearts, 
talked no more Italian that night ; nay, the younger lady was afterwards 
heard to mention this rebuff as a reason for not talking it any more till 
the fashion had become more general. 

‘‘ It is so disagreeble,” said she, ‘‘to feel that one draws all eyes 
upon one! Greatly as I prefer Italian to every other language, I really 
think that for the present I shall abstain from speaking it. It will be 
lost.” 

‘‘Dear me! Do you think so?” replied her sister Almeria. 

While this promising intimacy was cementing between the Gibson 
family and Mrs. Sherbourne, Clara wandered about, endeavouring to 
be very civil to every one, yet, in FP of herself, turning her eye to 
the door every time it opened, in the vain hope of seeing Dalrymple 
enter; but though engaged by promise to attend her party, the recol- 
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lections of the morning were not only powerful enough to make him 
break this promise, but also to make another to himself, whereby he 
pledged himself, under pain of self-contempt which was to have no 
end, never again to pores a weak admiration for beauty, grace, and 
intelligence, to beguile him into fancying that qualities of more sterling 
value were joined with them. Happily, however, for poor Clara, she 
guessed not the cause of his absence, and at length satisfied her un- 
spoiled spirit by remembering that he would certainly call on the 
morrow to account for his absence. It was exactly at the time that she 
had made up her mind thus to console herself, that she remarked the 
solitary position of Charles, who, seemingly apart from all the rest, 
looked greatly like a person fallen from the moon amidst a world of 
which he knew nothing, and in which nobody knew him. 

‘* Poor fellow !’ she murmured, ‘‘ what cruelty it seems to have be- 
guiled him from his rustic rhymes, and the dear themes which inspired 
them up to the heartless puppet-show of London!” and thoughtless or 
indifferent as to the appearance of such marked attention, she made her 
way with considerable difficulty to a chair beside him, and _ placing 
herself in it, entered most good-humouredly into conversation with 
him, pointing out by name the persons most distinguished, and asking 
his opinion of the different young ladies present, as being she thought 
the readiest mode of making him speak in return. 

The first impression which Charles Chesterfield had made upon Miss 
Meddows, on the day he had dined at the Grange, was that of a person 
suffering so painfully from shyness as to render the wild scheme of 
bringing him to London a perfect cruelty. Certain suspicions, too, as 
to her father’s motives for this scheme, had made him an object of in- 
terest and compassion to her, which, joined to the capricious manner in 
which he was treated, wavering as it did from familiar kindness to im- 
perious insolence, led her to consider it as a needful act of duty on her 
part to atone to him, as well as she could, for the discomforts of his 
situation. She resolutely determined to watch over his much-endan- 
gered interest, and thus render the consequences of the folly which his 
parents had committed in sending him on this wild-goose expedition as 
little injurious to him as possible. Beautiful women are often accused, 
and not always unjustly, of keeping the memory of their beauty ever pre- 
sent with them; nevertheless, it does sometimes happen that they sin from 
forgetting it. The idea that while endeavouring to atone to Charles for 
the evils her father had brought upon him, she might chance to turn his 
head, never for an instant entered hers; and, considering that she knew 
the youth to be a poet, this was very thoughtless, She made another blun- 
der too. Instead of bestowing all this flattering kindness upon a timid 
boy, whose very soul, as she fancied, was blushing within him, it fell 
upon a young and very excitable imagination, at a moment when it 
and its owner were perfectly intoxicated with ambition, drunk with gra- 
tified vanity, and reeling under an accumulation of happiness almost 
greater than he could bear. 

Charles did not reply to Clara’s questions, as to whether he thought 
the young lady in pink prettier than the young lady in white, or the 

oung lady in white prettier than the young lady in pink, by telling 
8 that she was herself a hundred thousand times handsomer than 
either; but he thought so, nevertheless: and he thought also, that there 
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was something most uncommonly kind and flattering in her comi 
thus and talking to him, in preference to-all the fine people who. fil 
the rooms. Charles, however, was no coxcomb,. This kindness touched 
his heart, more than it did his vanity; and if the gratitude he felt wasa 
great deal warmer than she intended to .inspire, it was joined with a 
egree of respect which almost amounted to reverence, ' 

This brightest of evenings wore very rapidly away in. his estimation, 
though to poor Clara it seemed almost preternaturally long. Both, 
however, perceived that it was drawing to its close, for the rooms, were 
thinning rapidly; till at last the persons who formed Sir George’s 
whist-table and the Gibson family alone remained, ) 

Before this time, however, a good deal of business had been done. 
Mr. Gibson had had the honour of losing three pounds ten to Mrs. 
Longuéville ; Mrs. Gibson had obtained Mrs. Sherbourne’s promise for 
a variety of gratifying little literary privileges, which only such authors 
as Mrs. Sherbourne can bestow, and only such ladies as Mrs. Gibson 
properly esteem. | 

Miss Theodosia Gibson, after a few doubts and fears on the subject, 
had ended by determining to trust to her own couscious powers of dis- 
play and evasion, and ventured to elect herself to the place of Mrs. 
Sherbourne’s most intimate friend, notwithstanding her alarming love 
for the Italian language; and Miss Almeria was ready to declare that 
she had passed one of the most delightful evenings of her life, for Sir 
George had continually leant back in his chair to show her his hand, 
and paid her so many other pleasing but undefinable little attentions, 
that she dreamed three times before she got up the next morning, of 
hearing herself called ‘‘ my lady,” and of having a son and heir who was 
to be a baronet. 


Cuap, XIV. 


A LION AT HOME—MODERN LITERATURE-—ITS DIVISIONS--AND PRIN- 
CIPLES——-CHARLES DETERMINES TO COMMENCE HIS EDUCATION ANEW. 


CHARLEs was in no sleeping mood when he returned to his lodgings, 
and having invested himself in a comfortable dressing-gown, the joint 
production of his mother and poor little Bessy, he opened his writing- 
desk, determined to sketch at least the plan of the promised prologue 
before he went to bed. Being a good deal more familiar with the 
Greek drama than with that of our own degenerate days, his first notion 
was that the fittest form for the composition he had undertaken was that 
of an opening speech; and he had already written about half-a-dozen 
lines of very classical structure, when he fortunately recollected having 
seen sundry prologues and epilogues by Garrick, and it struck him as 
probable that something of the same kind would be more conformable 
to the fashion of the present day. 

Under this impression, he composed one of those platitudes. which 
are, for the most part, the result of a predetermination to be bright, 

inted, neat, and elegant, when a fluttering heart and unpra ctised 

and undertakes the task. It would be doing him injustice to say he 
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was quite satisfied with what he had done,—but at least he was very 
sleepy, and with the love of his pillow before his eyes, as much or, 
at that moment, perhaps more, than the love of fame, he rubbed his 
eyes, muttered “‘ That must do,” and crept to bed. , 

It had been agreed on the preceding evening, that as soon as his 
composition was finished, he should wait upon Mrs. Sherbourne with 
it: and having waked at an hour considerably later than usual, he 
hurried over a solitary breakfast at his lodgings, wrote out the lines 
fairly, and set off. But ere he had taken a dozen steps, it occurred to 
him that notwithstanding his fortunate recollection of Garrick, it was 
highly probable he might still have produced something not in exact 
accordance with the theatrical fashion of the present day. Were this 
the case, he should commit a twofold mischief in bringing it forward ; 
for in the first place it might injure himself, and in the second Mrs. 
Sherbourne’s. |The remedy for this embarrassing doubt, was how- 
ever obvious. His newly-formed alliance with Mr. Marchmont was of 
a kind that fully justified his applying to him for his judgment, and 
accordingly he immediately directed his steps towards Long-street. 

His name had already been given to the little female Cerberus, who 
opened the street-door, as one of the elect permitted to mount to the 
region of undying fame, as those favourably reviewed in The Regenera- 
tor were wont to style the second-floor inhabited by its editor. Charles 
therefore climbed the stairs unchecked, and rejoiced as he did so at 
the increase of consequence and confidence which he felt swelling at 
his heart. 

His knock was answered by a rather surly ‘“‘ Come in!” the reason 
for which might be that Mr. Marchmont was still at breakfast, and 
moreover not breakfasting alone. The editor himself was seated in the 
same very easy but very dirty arm-chair in which he had seen him be- 
fore ; but his dress was different, for he now wore a dim-coloured cotton 
dressing-gown, a flannel waistcoat, no cravat, and the rest of his gar- 
ments betokening greater attention to his own ease, than observance to 
his companion. This companion was a young, and rather pretty wo- 
man, who at the moment of Chesterfield’s entrance was on her knees 
before the fire, in the act of toasting a slice of bacon ona fork, ~ 

‘What the devil makes you come so early, sir?” said Mr. March- 
mont, in a tone that did not express any very peculiar satisfaction at 
seeing him. 

‘*]| beg your pardon a thousand times, sir,” said Charles, in great 
confusion ; “ but I knew not that your breakfast-hour was so late. 
Give me leave to go, and I will return again at any hour you will 
name.” 

‘** You may stay where you are now, Mr. Chesterfield. It is no great 
consequence — catching me in this way, if you really mean to stick 
to the oar. I can’t always promise, you know, to be full dressed, or 
point device in any way when you run in and out upon business. But 
of course you know that between gentlemen it is a point of honour 
where a lady is concerned, never to mention having seen her. You 
understand this sort of thing, of course ?” 

On this point, however, Mr. Marchmont never was more mistaken in 
his life. Charles did not understand “this sort of thing” the least in 
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the world, but implicit obedience did quite as well as ‘‘ the point of 
honour,” and he replied very earnestly that of course he should never 
do any thing which Mr. Marchmont desired him not to do. ) 

‘Very well; that is all that’s necessary. I desire you not to say 
that you have seen a petticoat breakfasting with me;—and now your 
business? Have you finished your story already? If you have, you 
make quick work of it, young sir.” 

_“* Not quite, sir,” replied Charles. ‘‘ There is something else that I 
wish to ask your opinion upon—and it is this which occasions my visit.” 

*¢ That won’t do, sir; upon my soul I can have nothing to do with 
you on these terms. When I settle with one of my regular contribu- 
tors that one sort of thing is to be sent in, it is totally out of the ques- 
tion that 1 should receive another.” 

‘¢ Of course, sir, of course, I did not mean that. I should never, on 
any account think of taking sucha liberty. But I was asked to do 
something last night, and I hope you won’t disapprove my consenting, 
but will have the goodness to give me your opinion of what I have 
written.” 

Charles then proceeded to relate his having had the honour of being 
introduced to Mrs. Sherbourne at Sir George Meddows's house, and all 
the flattering circumstances which had followed. 

‘I am persuaded that fellow fancies I want to marry his daughter,” 

aid Mr. Marchmont, knitting his brows with an expression of consi- 
derable displeasure; ‘‘ my good friend Mr. Gibson has never yet got 
me an invitation to their parties—and there must be some reason for it. 
As to Mrs. Sherbourne, she will of course have to knuckle to me, like 
the rest of them, if she expects to do any thing. What is she to give 
you for this prologue ?” 

“Give me?” repeated Charles, laughing. ‘‘Oh! nothihg. It 
never came into my head for a moment that I was to be paid for it. 
I shall be quite contented if she will let me go to a rehearsal.” 

‘‘There you are wrong, sir, very wrong, indeed. Depend upon it, 
no one ever succeeded in obtaining a literary reputation by giving his 
compositions ;—not to mention the great injury you do to others. I 
positively can continte ho literary connexion with you whatever, unless 
you pledge your word to me never to be guilty of this folly again— 
every thing you write must have a price put upon it.” 

Terrified beyond measure at the idea of having thus hazarded all his 
dearest hopes by a piece of such very idle civility, Charles apologized 
with quite sufficient humility for his blunder, and gave the promise de- 
manded without scruple or reservation. Having done so, however, he 
ventured to add, 

‘*For the future, sir, I will give you no such cause of complaint ; 
but of course J cannot revoke the promise I made last night; will you, 
therefore, have the kindness to tell me whether you think these lines 
will answer the purpose ?” 

Mr. Marchmont took the offered paper from the trembling hand of 
Charles; but before he opened it, he silently held out his teacup, 
which was about half full, to the sickly young woman, who had ceased 
not from the time Charles entered the room, to pursue with very stre- 
nuous attention a variety of operations, all having one and the same 
object—namely, the breakfast of Mr. Marchmont. She had toasted 
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bacon, she had boiled an egg, she had put water in the teapot, and 
coals upon the fire ; but though there was a second teacup on the rusty 
little black tray, and a second plate on the dirty tablecloth, she had 
given no indication of intending to use either. 

The silent demand of Mr. Marchmont’s teacup was complied with 
as quietly as it was made, the young woman taking a black bottle from 
p Brees retreat, and filling the cup to its brim with the contents 
of it. , 

“There, there, that will do. Don’t you hear that tiresome brat of 
yours squalling? Go and quiet it, for mercy’s sake. I shall’go per- 
fectly distracted, if 1 am to sit here listening to that infernal noise,” 
said the master of the apartment, in a tone likely enough to make the 
pale girl he addressed remember that he was so. 

She wasted no time in reply, but hastily replacing the bottle, hurried 
out of the room without speaking a word. 

“« Now then, young man, let us see what you have been about,” and 
having swallowed the contents of his teacup, Mr. Marchmont rolled 
his dingy wrapper round him, curled himself up in his arm-chair, and 
caused the very marrow in poor Charles’s bones to quiver under the 
sternly-critical look which his features assumed. 

The composition was not a long one, nor did it take long to read, 
though the trembling author seemed to die @thousand deaths in the 
interval. 

If the eye of Marchmont appeared to pass over his lines rapidly, a 
sickly faintness seized upon his heart, from the conviction that they 
were already condemned. If he paused as he read, a cold shivering 
crept through his veins, from feeling assured that the bright spirit of his 
illustrious critic was already weary of him. At any rate, however, his 
suspense did not last longer than the time employed in the reading ; for 
having reached the last line, Mr. Marchmont, laying the paper upon 
the table, and placing his arm upon it, said, ‘It won’t do at all, sir. It 
is quite out of the question, I assure you, if you mean, as you say, 
to redeem your promise, you must alter these lines altogether. And 
now, Mr. Chesterfield, I think it may be as well, once for all, to give 
you a few leading hints upon the present state of literature among us. 
Are you willing to give me your attention ?” 

Chesterfield replied, and most truly, that every word he should utter 
would be treasured in his memory, and valued as the greatest favour that 
could be bestowed on him. 

*“* Well, then, sir, I am willing to take the trouble of speaking to you,” 
replied Marchmont, with dignity. ‘To me, sir, it appears perfectly 
evident that you have received that most disqualifying of all gifts, a 
learned education. I lament it. I lament it for your sake, I lament 
it for my own. It is a heavy business, Mr. Chesterfield, to have 
to unlearn. Acquirements, comparatively speaking, are easily made, 
but far different is the mental operation of cleansing the mind from rub- 
bish. To pluck from the memory a rooted folly is the very devil, sir, 
in the way of labour; yet this you must do, or give up the notion of 
authorship for ever.” 

‘Tell me, one thing, Mr. Marchmont, only tell me one thing,” said 


Charles, greatly agitated, ‘do you believe me capable of getting rid 
of the destructive errors you mention ?” 
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** Why, yes, my dear sir, if there be sufficient intensity in your na- 
ture, I think this recovery may be hoped for. I have seen it performed 
on others, and why, therefore, should I not hope for it from you? For- 
tunately, Mr. Chesterfield, though there is very much to forget, there is 
but little to remember. Nothing can exceed the beautiful simplicity of 
the system by which all the greatest celebrities of the day are acquired. 
Instead of the infinitely complex varieties of style by which the lite- 
rature of the world has been hitherto disgraced, all now resolves 
itself into two great elements, the transcendental and the burlesque, 
There is something vastly magnificent in the broad, unbroken line 
of this division. The genius of man rolls on unchecked, as hereto- 
fore, by the paralyzing considerations of the style demanded “by 
such or such a theme; or, viler still, by submitting to the slavery 
of remembering how some former celebrity, dead and rotten for 
ages and ages past, has treated it. Merciful sweet Heaven! What 
can it signify to us how those that are gone may have thought, felt, rea- 
soned, or decided? Do we write forthem? Are the depths sublime 
of human passion, or of human crime, to be explained now as they 
were explained by our feeble ancestors of old? The intensity, the intel- 
Jectual intensity of only a hundred years ago, was, to the intellectual 
intensity of to-day, as the poor housewife’s wheel to the steam-engine ; 
and as well, my dear sir, may you hope to succeed by forming your 
compositions on such models as our drivelling forefathers have left us, 
as of making a fortune by setting up a distaff in opposition to a 
spinning-jenny! The simile is a glorious one, and I must work it out 
hereafter. Do you undestand me, Mr. Chesterfield ?” 

‘¢‘ This magnificent view of the progress of the human understanding 
is so new to me, Mr. Marchmont,” replied Charles, colouring, ‘ that I 
fear it will take some time before I can fully comprehend it. But let 
me entreat you to be patient with me! So ardent is my desire to adopt 
your enlarged views, and master the mystery of your splendid theory, 
that I cannot but hope I shall succeed at last.” 

‘No doubt of it, young man! The thing is by no means so difficult 
as it may at first appear. The two grand divisions I have mentioned, 
comprehend the whole intellectual world; there is nothing which may 
not be classed either in the one or the other, and woe betide the weak- 
ling who should attempt to achieve literary renown by what can belong 
to neither.” 

‘May I ask you sir, as a sort of practical lesson,” said Charles, 
modestly, ‘* to show me a specimen of what you conceive to be excel- 
lent in each ?” 

‘* The request is a rational one, and shall be complied with,” replied 
the mighty master, “‘ though at the cost of very profitable time. If the 
lesson profits you, Chesterfield, you shall repay me for it hereafter.” 
This was uttered with a very friendly nod, and an accent of such kind 
familiarity, that the sinking courage of Charles revived within him, and 
once more feeling his foot firmly planted on the ladder of fame, he lis- 
tened with ever-increasing interest to the words of his friend. 

‘“‘To be practically useful, as you well express it, Chesterfield, I 
must, I fear, steal from my labouring hours sufficient time to give you 
short specimens of each, both in prose and verse. The lines you have 
yourself brought me this morning may, I am happy to say, with a little, 
a very little alteration, serve extremely well as a pretty fair specimen 
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of the one genus, and a sonnet which I composed yesterday for the 
forthcoming number of The Regenerator, may do for the other.” 

* Is it possible!” exclaimed Charles, in a perfect ecstasy of joy. “ Is. 
it possible that any alteration can render what you have just read 
available ?” 

“* Most assuredly. I will make the alteration myself, and then read 
the lines aloud to you. I could not devise a better lesson. Have the 
kindness to mix a little brandy-and-water for me while I make the 
alteration, will you? You know where to find the needful, and there 
is more hot water than you will want in the teakettle.” 

Charles readily undertook to perform the office again assigned him, and 
as he did so, marked with astonishment the rapid pen of the master going 
from line to line with a touch which seemed to resemble that of the en- 
chanter’s wand, till almost before he had given the final stir to the 
mixture he was preparing, Mr. Marchmont had completed his task, 
and casting his eye over the stanzas, exclaimed, ‘‘ Very good—very 

indeed. Nothing can go better than these lines now do. It is 
quite wonderful to see what may be done by rigidly adhering to a first 
principle. You shall hear my lines first, Chesterfield, and then I will 
read yours. 1’l] tell you what,:my dear fellow,” added the critic,. 
tasting the beverage he had just received from the hands of Charles, 
** if you improve in verse-making as rapidly as in grog-brewing, you will 
speedily become the first poet of the age. It is capital, I can tell you. 
Now then for my sonnet. Observe the nature of the subject, Chester- 
field, and the structure of the verse, and whenever you take a theme of 
the same order, endeavour to follow it, One more sip, my dear 
brewer, and now for it. 


SONNET. 
ON THE NOTHINGNESS OF ALL THINGS, 


How vainly dotards urge the poor pretence, 

That the oft-mooted, “ Is there ought ? or naught-?” 
May be resolved by evidence of sense! 

Boor shallow souls! whose puny minds are caught 
By ony sophistries of sight and touch ! 

Such false realities, such lying truth, 
With all their show of somethingness, are such 

As cozen none who’ve passed their greenest youth. 
Almighty nothing! sublimated thought, 

Gazing at thee with upturn’d eagle eye, 
Forms the sole test whereby the wise are taught 

To recognise thy vast vacuity. 
For think ofthought! Ay, strip our thinkings bare. 
Lo! mighty nothing, naught but thou art there. 


Having pronounced these lines, Mr. Marchmont remained silent, 
looking earnestly in the face of Charles as if to discover what he thought 
of them. But this was not easy, for though Charles Chesterfield, 
generally speaking, had one of the most ingenuous countenances in 
the world, his features had now a sort of suspended expression, as far 
as possible from being satisfactory; for he looked not only as if he did 
not understand a single syllable of what he had heard, but as if he 
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were waiting in expectation of the explanation which was to follow it. 
The truth of the case was that poor Charles found himself utterly at 
a loss to decide for which of the two divisions of all modern literature, 
the lines he had just heard were intended. 

He remembered his own composition, and though he was far from 
thinking it could merit being designated as transcendental, he had still 
greater difficulty in believing that it could be classed as a burlesque ; 
so that after a few minutes of very harassing conjecture, he came to 
the conclusion, that Mr. Marchmont’s lines were intended to be jocose. 
Having thus at length made uphis mind upon the point, he endea- 
voured to smile, and look gay; but he did not succeed well, for, some- 
how or other, though repeating again and again to himself that they 
must be comic, his assurance was not of that reasonable kind which is 
calculated to make a timid man easy, and after two or three ineffectual 
attempts to declare that he enjoyed the fun exceedingly, he thought 
better of it, and only said that he should like very much to hear them 
all over again, they were so very original. 

** Quite right, sir,” replied Mr. Marchmont, appearing perfectly 
satisfied with the phrase, ‘‘ original is precisely what I intended they 
should be. Itis a fair specimen of that pretty mode of catching, and 
playing with an idea, which is perhaps the last, best gift of high philo- 
sO hy,” 

v Good !” thought Charles. ‘‘I knew I must be right. Playing 
with an idea. Oh! itis certainly exceedingly drolli—very comic in- 
deed,” he murmured inaudibly, but with great inward satisfaction. 

‘* One of these days, however, you will have a copy of them in print, 
and then you will be able to study them as I think they deserve. I 
have no time to repeat them again now, for I am anxious, my good 
fellow, that you should pay attention to the manner in which I have 
contrived to bring your lines within reach of being classed under one 
of the great categories into which, as I have told you, all modern lite- 
rature is at present divided. You remember your lines, Mr. Chester- 
field ?” 

*‘ Oh yes, sir, perfectly well,” replied the blushing poet. 

‘“* Now then, mark, as I read them to you.” 


PROLOGUE 


INTENDED TO BE SPOKEN IN CHARACTER AT THE FIRST REPRESENTA~ 
TION OF MRS. SHERBOURNE’S PLAY, BY A SERVANT 
OUT OF PLACE. 


*Igh are our ’opes for our fair bard to-night! 
Ve need no vitty vords your grace to vin, 

The critic’s wenomed lash must needs fall light, 
Vhen vomen to avake their lyres begin! 


Vhy did the gods vill the immortal nine 

o vear a wirgin form, a wirgin face? 
Vhy to each warious muse of werse diwine 
ign a voman’s name, a voman’s grace 
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For this it vas—lest all the ’eavenly throng, 
In jealous wengeance of such power supreme, 
Should vage fell var against the gods of song, 
And poison ’Elicon’s delicious stream. 


But men and gods alike grant voman’s svay, 
Nor blush to hown they are by ’er houtdone, 

Thus manly critics vill happlaud hour play, | 
And freely yield the palm by voman von. 


Having finished the perusal of these lines, which he delivered with a 
great deal of pointed humour, giving to each v and w an emphasis 
which wonderfully increased their value and effect, Mr. Marchmont 
gave way to a hearty burst of laughter. 

*«It is irresistible! Perfectly irresistible, upon my soul! I had no 
idea it would go so well. Are you not yourself astonished at the effect 
of it, Chesterfield 2?” 

Charles heaved a very deep-drawn sigh, but again endeavoured to 
smile a little the moment after, in order to place himself in better ac- 
cordance with his ‘* mighty master ;”’ but it would not do. The iron 
had entered into his very soul! The lines by which he had hoped to 
propitiate the friendship of Mrs. Sherbourne were, it was plain, so irre- 
sistibly absurd, that not even the grave aud high-toned philosophy of 
Mr. Marchmont could withstand their ludicrous effect! Why he had 
read them in the peculiar manner he had done, was to him a mystery 
past finding out, for never having been in London before, and not hav- 
ing as yet enjoyed any opportunity of listening to the colloquial 
peculiarities of the lower orders, Charles was totally unaware of the 
clever, but simple, tour de force by which his lines had been converted 
into the very perfection of risible comedy. But the more he felt how 
utterly ignorant he was of all the potent mysteries of the noble art to 
which he had devoted himself, the more he felt the absolute necessity of 
yielding his mind without a struggle, into the hands of the powerful in- 
structor he had so providentially met with; whose influence in the world 
of letters was as great as his genius, and whose kindness to him seemed, 
if possible, to exceed both. He remembered the manner in which the 
young men of Greece were wont to hang on the eloquent lips of the 
sages who instructed them. 

‘They challenged not,” thought Charles, ‘‘ the wisdom of the lore 
they sought to acquire, neither will I. And where is the wonder that 
one bred, as I have been, in a retirement so profound as to shut out the 
knowledge of all that was passing amidst living men, should have ac- 
quired only such learning as may have been bequeathed to us from the 
dead? It is evident that 1 must choose, and choose at once, between 
two things. I must either lay down the old-world learning of which 
we have made our boast amidst the secluded shades of Charlton, and 
= myself, heart and soul, to the strangely dazzling literature of the 

ay, or at once abandon all hope of name and fame, and return to bury 
myself anew in the farm-house at Maplebury. Mychoice is made! I 
give myself heart and soul to the age in which J live.” 

‘“‘ Mr. Marchmont !” said Charles, addressing his elected tutor, who, 
during the short interval of the young man’s rumination had amused him- 
self by running his eye anew oyer the lines he had so admirably turned 
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from dull to droll,—‘* Mr. Marchmont! Nothing but my very earnest 
wish for the information which you, of all men, are most able to give, 
could inspire me with courage to confess that I do not comprehend the 
classification of which you have been speaking, nor—forgive me—the 
style and manner in which you have been reading the stupid lines I gave 
you.” 

‘“‘Stupid? Be satisfied, Chesterfield, when I tell you they are ad- 
mirable,” replied Mr. Marchmont, gravely. 

“You are very kind, sir,” said Charles, with desperate courage, 
‘‘ but if they are, it is in a way that I do not understand. I did not 
mean to make them so very droll as you seem to think them.” 

‘Exactly so. I know it perfectly ; and herein consists the strength 
of that vast modern engine by which almost any imaginable composition 
may be made fit for profitable use. 

“It will probably be some time before you will fully comprehend the 
principles I am endeavouring to teach you; but fortunately for both of 
us, Chesterfield, the practice may be adopted, even before the principles 
are caught, For instance: Your prologue in the state you gave it to 
me, could have produced no possible effect, except setting the good 
people to sleep before their time, which would not have been fair, you 
know, to Mrs. Sherbourne. But if distinctly delivered as I have left 
it, having merely transposed every v and w throughout the four stanzas, 
and managed the aspirates according to the laws of modern wit, the 
effect, as you will see, will be electrical. Nobody can stand it. The 
young, the old, the grave, the gay, all yield together to the mysterious 
spell (forgive the pun) produced by this mode of writing. Yet it is 
a very simple operation. But it may perhaps be necessary for you 
repeatedly to note the fact, before you can be able to conceive it. That 
it is so, however, is as certain as that the round globe we call the sun 
produces light and heat. So, on the other hand, there be many 
thoughts which Goodman Dull, the parish-parson, perhaps might 
pronounce to be mere midsummer madness, concocted when the 
moon was at the full. And yet, Chesterfield, these noble rhapsodies 
in which the mind is now permitted to wander unrestrained through the 
mystic ether of imagination, are productive of a genus of composi- 
tions as sublime as they are new. Milton knew nothing about it, ab- 
solutely nothing. His great poem, as it used to be called, if just read 
straight on, as ordinary prose, would sound little better than Jack the 
Giantkiller, to persons accustomed to the intensity of sentiment and 
passion, brought forward in the transcendental compositions of our 
own time. When once you become familiarly acquainted with these, 
and with the best specimens of our great burlesque school, you may 
consider your education, as an author, complete. I have already as- 
certained that you have some command of words—and this, excepting 
pen, ink, and paper, is the only material essentially necessary to en- 
sure success. Thought lends itself so easily to the present style of 
writing, that all difficulty on that score is completely removed. And 
now I think I have said enough for the present. I will give you some 
specimens to study before we meet again, which cannot fail of being 
useful to you. Here they are,” he added, opening his desk and taking 
from it two small packets, containing a sheet or two each. ‘* They are 
both so highly finished, and so excellent in their way, that I keep them 
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back purposely a little, to bring up the tone of any number less bril- 
liantly excellent than I might wish.” ' 

** May I ask the names of their authors, sir?” said Charles, hesi- 
tating. 

‘¢ They are both from my own pen,” replied Mr. Marchmont. 

‘* You are a wonderful man, sir!” exclaimed the youthful tyro, ina 
burst of irrepressible admiration. ‘* Equally great in all ways !” 

‘¢[ don’t know about that, my dear fellow,” answered the master, 
modestly. ‘ Butin point of fact, Chesterfield, it is most indisputably 
certain, that without considerable versatility of talent, no man could 
hold the situation of editor to The Regenerator.” 

‘‘ That is indeed, sir, a truth too obvious to be controverted. But 
alas! Mr. Marchmont, I tremble before the conscious deficiency of my 
Own powers, even as a contributor—at least for some time to come. 
Shall I confess to you, that even now I do not well understand the 
reason of your altering the spelling of my lines. Why does every body 
enjoy it so much ?” 

“Is it possible that you do not yourself taste the exquisite bur- 
lesque ?” demanded Marchmont, looking at him with genuine astonish- 
ment. 

‘* I perceive that the words so pronounced, sound very strangely, but 
they might be made to sound more strangely still, if more letters were 
changed,” observed Charles. 

‘* Egad, that’s very true, boy, and I don’t know but we might make 
some use of it—but it must be in a totally different manner. This you 
see is genuine London lingo. The manner, you know, in which the 
very lowest of the people talk in the streets.” 

** Is it indeed ?” said Charles. 

‘*To be sure it is. Didn’t you know that?” returned Mr. March- 
mont, in a tone of considerable contempt. 

‘*T had no idea of it, sir. You know I have never been in London 
before, and as yet I have walked very little in the streets. It seems to 
me then,” added the young man, musingly, “‘ that this species of com- 
position is intended wholly for London 2” 

‘¢ Nonsense! That's utter nonsense, Chesterfield. The whole world 
must learn the cockney tongue, if they do not know it already. I tell 
you once for all, that cockney slang, and cockney pronunciation, is the 
very essence, the very marrow, the very life and soul of English wit at 
the present day—and if you don’t understand it, you must learn to 
understand it; and if you don’t like it, you must learn to like it; and 
if you refuse to make use of it, you may just shut up shop and run 
away.” 

| will learn it, I will like it, and I will make use of it,” exclaimed 
Charles, eagerly; ‘* and if I agree to this, Mr. Marchmont,” he con- 
tinued, with some little show of country spirit, ‘* you must not be angry 
with me if I say, that for the life of me I can’t help thinking there is 
more wit in the Rape of the Lock, now, for instance, than in all the 
queer spelling in the world.” 

‘‘A more musty-fusty bit of criticism than that has not been ut- 
tered, Chesterfield, I will bet my existence, since the bishops’ wigs 
were thrown into the fire. It smells of Russia leather and vellum like 
a college-library ; and were I to début such a notion in The Regene- 
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rator, I'll engage to say that my subscribers would fall off three-fourths 
before the next number.” 

‘‘ Fear nothing from me, my dear sir,” returned Charles, earnestly ; 
‘‘]T would rather put my hand imto the fire than risk any injury to your 
publication by my countrified notions. I feel already so deeply con- 
scious of the lamentable ignorance in which I have been reared that, 
depend upon it, I shall from very shame, be driven to adopt views more 
enlightened, and fitter for the age in which we live, But just at first, 
the light seems to dawn so suddenly upon me, that I wink like a per- 
son newly led from a dark prison.” 

‘Capital! You should not squander such an excellent thought as 
that in idle talk, Chesterfield. It is enough to beget a whole paper on 
enlarged views, and anti-musty principles. Now off with you, m 
fine fellow, I must positively write seven columns and a half before y 
dine. Let me have your story as soon as it’s done; and harkye, 
Chesterfield, when you have read the two articles you have got there, 
if you should happen to find that your own seems to go flat after them, 
remember what I have been saying—remember, that if you cannot make 
it do one way you may change it to another.” 

“You may depend upon it, Mr. Marchmont, that I shall never, as 
long as [ remember any thing, forget your instructions of this morning. 
It will be some time, perhaps, before what is so new can become fami- 
liar, but however little [ may understand your principles of composi- 
tion, my confidence in their value never can be shaken.” 

‘‘ You are a very fine young man, Mr. Chesterfield; you tell me you 
have confidence in me, and I may very sincerely return the compliment, 
I have confidence in you; and feel no doubt whatever, that in the 
course of a year or two, if you persevere steadily in writing for The 
Regenerator, your literary reputation will be spread as far and wide as 
my own.” 

Charles seized the hand of his new friend, and pressed it to his 
heart, but he had no power tospeak. The prophecy he had heard rung 
in his ears, and rendered him for a minute or two quite incapable of 
utterance. 

** If 1 do become known,” he said at last “‘ if in sober earnest I may 
indeed hope to become one of the great and glorious republic of letters, 
it will be to you that I shall owe it, and my gratitude shall end but with 
my life!” 

The emotions of the poor youth as he uttered this were equally strong 
and genuine; Mr. Marchmont returned the pressure of his hand, and 
seemed to feel a great deal too, and so they parted, neither of them 
speaking again, but naturally giving a farewell wring to the hand they 
held, and exchanging a look which said much more about affection and 
confidence than any words could have done. 

“© Poor old Westbrook !” murmured Charles, as he turned his steps 
homeward, “he did for me the best he could! But this man is at 
once my tutor and my example, my patron and my friend !” 
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‘SKETCHES OF MODERN CHARACTER. 
No. IV. 
SUSCEPTIBLE PEOPLE. ~ 
By Mrs. Gore. 


Tue incomparable Charles Lamb used to fancy he could detect a 
schoolmaster by his grammatical scrupulosities in the use of the sub- 
junctive mood. But for the fear of the said schoolmaster before our 
eyes, we should have headed this article ‘* Touchy People,” according 
to the popular phrase. Pedantically speaking, the word should be 
“* Tetchy ;” and to steer clear between plain English and pure English, 
we have taken leave to Anglicise the French designation of those self- 
tormentors, who are ever suspecting or resenting affronts ;—thin- 
skinned martyrs, ‘‘tremblingly alive all o’er” to ideal injuries,—or 
wincing, like other gall’d jades, under imaginary lashes. 

A sketch of these gratuitous martyrs forms a natural appendage to 
the gossip ; since to their mutual reaction, the weakness of the one and 
the power of the other is chiefly attributable. The mischief-making of 
the gossip renders silly people susceptible ;—the susceptibility of the 
foolish encourages the gossip to play upon their infirmity of character. 

There is no stronger symptom of insignificance, than to be touchy! 
The moment a person’s position is definite, he ceases to be anxious con- 
cerning the slights of society : while those by birthright placed above 
theMittle impertinences of the little, are incapable of surmising the 
possibility of affront ;—susceptibility on such points is an almost 
unfailing symptom of a raw. There is some reason that we know not 
of, why Lady Manly should resent her visit not being returned with suffi- 
cient celerity ; there is some latent motive for the flush that overspreads 
poor Mordaunt’s brow, when unable to catch Lord Cecil’s eye fora 
bow, at the theatre. We should not have set ourselves to the task of 
inquiring why the notice of such people was important to them,—but 
for their resentment of an offence, after all perhaps imaginary. It is 
like a man scudding along a wall in the consciousness that his coat is 
out at elbows, 

** Ne faut pas parler de corde dans Ja maison d’un pendu!” says a 
French adage ; and when we see a man resent an allusion to Tyburn, 
we have a right to suppose that the rope has acted its part in the 
family history. Be this a hint to susceptible people, lest their infirmity 
of temper expose them to unjust suspicions. ‘I am certain he was 
talking at me”—*‘ That show up was at my expense!” are phrases 
serving as notes explanatory to their secret infirmities. How should we 
know that Mrs. Dove was overbearing in her ménage, but for her in- 
sisting that she was caricatured in the heroine of some shrew-contem- 
ning novel? How conjecture that Colonel Lawless had exhibited the 
better part of valour in the Burmese war, but for his calling out some 
lawyer's clerk for jesting in his presence upon the white feather ? 

Some people consider this sort of susceptibility an amiable weak- 
ness; and apologise for having been cold or ungracious without 2 
cause, on the score of their ‘ foolish sensitiveness.” Foolish indeed— 
worse than foolish! Touchiness is one of the most paltry phases of 
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egotism and vanity. It is only those with whom self is ever uppermost 
who dream of being touchy. There are some persons so singularly 
constituted that, go where they may, do what they will, their own 
shadow, grown gigantic, seems ever projected before them, as if to con- 
vict them of a perpetual attempt to eclipse the sun. They can see 
nothing in nature but themselves. Every thing said, thought, written 
by the rest of the world, must have referénce to them. The result is, 
that the rest of the world becomes unanimous in thinking them insup- 
portable. ; 

Conscious of unpopularity, they live in terror of slight. As itisim- 
pune that others should appreciate them at the inordinate value. they 

ave set upon themselves, they must find themselves disparaged. They 
must experience the affront of seeing precedence given to the Duke of 
Wellington for valour, and Sydney Smith for wit. Try to get at the 
origin of some author’s animosity towards you, and you will learn that 
you took the liberty of doing justice to Bulwer in his presence, when 
you must have known that such exaggerated praise of a rival could not 
be agreeable. Or inquire the motive of Lady Ridlemaree’s omitting 
you from her last ball-—-you will be told that you inflicted a cruel injury 
upon her daughter by giving due praise to the serene loveliness of Lady 
Fanny. Wounded vanity is the true origin of all touchiness. 

To public men, this infirmity is a serious disqualification. Suscepti- 
bility in a public man amounts to an admission of vulnerability ; it is 
the act of publishing by sound of trumpet the exact measure of his 
strength, or rather of his weakness. A touchy man, in the House of 
Commons, sets himself up as a target. The young members delight in 
taking a rise out of him. It is a sort of badger-bait for the lovers 
of illegitimate sport. Such men are always starting up, or launching 
out, under the influence of whips and stings from invisible hands, like 
Caliban capering under the impish inflictions of Prospero. Their 
bodies, like that of the son of Sycorax, are filled with pains and aches ; 
but where is the enemy ?—Every where !—They see their tormentors in 
the smooth face that smiles upon them, and expect a gripe from the 
friendly hand extended towards their own !— 

Public men have died—ay! actually died, and the worms have 
eaten them,—from the influence of this morbid susceptibility; not 
merely by bringing quarrels upon themselves to be decided at the ra- 
pier’s point, but under the agonizing influence of slights attributed by 
their touchiness to the sovereign; or ingratitude, to the nation. The 
perpetual hair-shirt of wounded self-love has eventually worn out their 
constitution. Touchiness sends great men to the tomb, just as it sends 
lesser ones to Coventry. 

If the foolish and vulgar enjoyed a monopoly of this painful frailty, 
we might say, ‘‘let them fancy that the windmills are making war 
upon them— no matter !’”—But unluckily touchiness is also one of the 
follies of the wise. Read Pope’s correspondence; consult the me- 
moirs of Swift; turn over the pages of Scaliger; listen to the howl- 
ings of Warburton; reflect upon the miseries of Shenstone, touchy 
not only for himself, but for his Leasowes. Above all, Rousseau !— 
Rousseau’s life was a never-ending warfare against imaginary insults. 
From the Pope, down to the gentle duchesses on whose knees like a 
spoiled child he was cherished, all were aggressors. The eloquent and 
enlightened Jean Jacques, in his bursts of irritability and touchiness, 
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betrayed himself as of the class described by one of the most im- 
assioned of writers, as ‘‘ n’ayant pas en elles ce fonds de tendresse qui 
ait accepter |’imperfection de |’étre humain,—ces personnes qui sont 

bonnes et affectueuses seulement quand elles révent.” In his writings, 

he was a philosopher; in real life, a petulant child !— 

Nothing appears more troublesome to individuals, who, on their own 
side, are possessed of this fonds de tendresse—this generous disposition, 
—this forbearance,—this tendency tolive and let live,—than to find them- 
selves in contact with those less lavishly endowed, who are continually 
imagining causes for dissension, and Dalivhiy wounds to be salved 
over. People so thinskinned that every little rub produces a gangrene, 
cease at length to excite commiseration. Let their qualities be what 
they may, others, of inferior merit, who are more facile @ vivre, will 
be preferred as companions. However promising the sport, to fish in 
troubled waters becomes, in the long-run, tedious.—We like to know 
when about to meet an old friend, whether he is likely to fold us in his 
arms or run us through the body.—We grow tired of even the most 
favoured correspondent, who is always signing himself‘ the madly- 
used Malvolio.”——-We prefer stars Of inferior magnitude, if less liable to 
conceal themselves by fits and starts in the clouds:—We choose our 
friends to be what the French call d’un commerce sur. Equality of hu- 
mour, the equality proceeding from a fair estimate of our own claims and 
a generous estimate of those of others, is in social life an indispensable 
qualification. 

» The offence, however, carries its own penalty. The man who is always 

fancying that you “ bite your thumb at him,”—the man, who to borrow 

Hood’s most piquant simile, 


— to his own sharp fancies a prey, 
Lies like a iy I. roll'd up the wrong way 
Tormenting himself with his prickles, 


is more to be pitied, than if those prickles were the spears of an enemy. 
His enemy could not always be a-tilt for single combat; but at what 
hour of the twenty-four, is the monomaniac safe from his own antago- 
nism ?—He is liké Harpagon, seizing himself by the arm as the robber 
who has despoiled him of his hidden treasure !— 

And then the mortification to a touchy person of having it proved 
to him that he has been fencing with a shadow ;—the vexation of 
having to own himself in the wrong!—And how easy to deceive 
ourselves concerning the attacks made upon our self-love.—Many 
years ago the writer of these sketches produced at Drury-lane Theatre, 
a comedy entitled ‘‘ Lords and Commons,” in which that excellent 
comedian, William Farren, enacted the part of an old Nabob; ad- 
mirably costumed according to his conception of the part. Im- 
mediately on his entrance, a murmur of disapprobation arose, for which 
at the moment it was difficult to assign a motive. The following day, 
several newspaper critics noticed with regret that the part should have 
been dressed at a well-known individual, noted for his harmless ec- 
centricities, &c, &c., while more familiar friends exclaimed, ‘‘ A shame- 
ful show up of Jeremy Benrnam!—An abominable caricature of 
the worthy Jeremy Bentham !—The wig especially was a facsimile !” 

The comedy and the wig were soon afterwards laid on the shelf to- 
gether; but to this day, a warm devotee of old Jeremy’s continues to 
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reproach us with the treachery of our attack upon “an eminent old 
man, who ought to have been an object of respect to a young writer.” 

Mr. Bunn’s * Memoirs of the Stage” have thrown a new light 
upon the matter.—The wig in question, was fated to become as 
much an object of contention as the lock of Mrs, Arabella Fermorr’s 
hair, the origin of Pope’s charming poem. On the appearance of 
Scribe’s clever comedy of ‘* Bertrand et Raton,” under the name of 
‘‘The Minister and the Mercer,” general indignation was excited in the 
royal and ministerial circles, by the appearance of Farren in the part 
of the ambitious intriguant, in a wig said to be a facsimile of the one 
worn by Talleyrand at the Congress of Vienna!—The king signified 
his displeasure to the Lord Chamberlain—the Lord Chamberlain to the 
manager—the manager to the imprudent histrion. It was by no 
means certain that a rupture between England and France might not 
be the result of this insult offered to the French Ambassador. Lord 
Grey, then the head of the administration, attended at the theatre 
to verify the delinquency. 

The offending wig thus resented by his majesty’s government as 
an offence to good order, and sworn to by hundreds as a deliberate 
copy from the peculiar and well-known headdress of Talleyrand, was 
the identical one worn in the part of Sir Caleb Cabob, and also sworn 
to by scores as a caricature of Jeremy Bentham !—- 

So much for the accuracy of people’s impressions on such points. 
So much for the folly of taking to oneself a random shot! 

There isa man who would be clever and agreeable but for the solitary 
foible of touchiness, who ‘dies daily” from the self-appropriation of 
random shots. He fancies himself the object of every whisper—every 
smile—every caricature—every joke going on in the circle of his ac- 
quaintance !—Sir John Sensitiye once gained a contested election,—and 
kept his bed for six weeks afterwards, from the severe wounds inflicted 
by the ordinary squibs of the hustings.—Sir John Sensitive once paid 
his court to the prettiest woman in his county,—and was on the eve of 
acceptance, when her ladyship happening to say, in his presence, that 
she disliked lawyers, he drew off and took affront, because his great- 
grandfather happened to have been Master of the Rolls. Sir John 
Sensitive has fought three duels ;—one with his bosom friend for joking 
with him about a grammatical fault in his pamphlet on Catholic Eman- 
cipation ;—one with the member for his county on the strength of his 
allusion in parliament to certain landowners of intolerant principles in 
the large and populous county he had the honour to represent ;—and 
the third with a gentleman of distinguished merit and talent, whom 
he persisted in mistaking for H.B., just as he had persisted in mis- 
taking himself for the original of one of the clever croquis of that 
successful caricaturist.—Sweet Sir John! be warned.—The last bullet 
of the Freischutz may await thee, 


Three have proved true— 
The fourth thou may’st rue! 


Take patience !—The world is wide enough to allow even so great a 
man to pass unnoticed. Conquer thy perilous irritabilities, and rise 
superior to the weakness of those pigmies on stilts, whom we have 
designated as SUSCEPTIBLE PEOPLE. 

Dec.—voOL, Lx. NO. CCXL. 21 
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FOREIGN SPORTING. 
By Nimrop. 
GERMANY. 


Peruaps the most horse-loving country in Europe is Germany, where 
the class of persons who form the majority of horse-breeders—namely, 
the proprietors and cultivators of the soil—so much resemble those of 
our own country in their general habits and pursuits. Twelve years 
back I spent two months in this country, and, with the exception of a 
fortnight at Doberan, during the races, in the houses of seven sporting 
noblemen, all engaged on the German turf, as well as in breeding horses 
for various other purposes. 

‘“« How many horses of his own breeding has the Count at this time 
in his stables?” said I to a servant of the Count de Plessen of 
Avenack. : 

‘* He has only a hundred at present,”.was the reply; “‘ but at his 
father’s death our stud consisted of twenty stud horses, and one 
hundred and thirty brood mares, which, with colts and fillies of various 
ages, made the sum total rather more than four hundred.” 

‘‘ How many cows does the Count keep?” was my next question. 

“Why,” replied my informant, in the capacity of bailiff with us, 
‘*in consequence of the great number of horses, and our large flock of 
sheep, we have only thirteen hundred cows at present! !” 

The number of sheep I found amounted to fifteen thousand ; but, if 
Tacitus is to be credited, the Germans have ever been famous for im- 
mense herds of cattle, and their country may be considered a second 
Epirus as far as the number of its horses are considered. 

The Iphitus of Germany is the Baron Biel, of Zierow, near Wismar, 
to whom the credit is due of introducing pure English blood, and con- 
sequently racing, into his country. Being united to an English lady, 
his intercourse with England, and his perfect familiarity with our lan- 
guage, enabled him to initiate himself into some of the most important 
mysteries of horse-racing, as well as the means by which success can be 
obtained—namely, the selection of the best blood; and, by the assistance 
of Messrs. Tattersall, and other friends, he imported into his own country 
as many mares, accompanied by two or three entire horses, as soon 
formed a stud. But the wide dispersion of this pure blood was next 
to be accomplished, without which the baron was aware racing could 
never be established, forasmuch as it would be vain to imagine that the 
native horse of the country could compete with the produce of his stud. 
He took the following unique step then to complete the object of his 
wishes : He advertised an annual sale of the produce of his mares, to 
take place almost a month before the time they were expected to foal ; 
and although it was somewhat on the system of counting the chickens 
before they are hatched, customers were not wanting, at about an 
average price of sixty guineas per produce. Then the Baron acted in 
the most straightforward way in the conducting of those sales. The 
produce was arranged in lots; tickets describing the sire and dam of 
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each were put into a bag; and after he himself had drawn out six lots, 
the rest were offered to the public, to be delivered when weaned. It is 
therefore quite evident that this method of sale was attended with con- 
siderable risk, if not disadvantage to the Baron, as a breeder of race- 
horses, with the intention of training them, inasmuch as it was within 
the range of possibility, nay, probable, that he might have drawn the 
six worst lots out of the bag, and left all the best for his competitors 
at a distant day. Policy, as well as justice, however, led him to this 
determination, and on a closer view it will appear that he took the right 
course. 

As things were—with his English experience—his success at the 
commencement of German racing was, and even up to the present period 
has been, great; but had he, in the first instance, kept a reserve at his 
sales, he would have been (totus in illis) the bull in the china-sho 
amongst his countrymen, whenever he met them on a race-course. i 
have no hesitation then in saying, that future ages will honour Baron 
Biel for the benefit he has bestowed upon his native country. The ad- 
vantages of racing, when honourably conducted, have been duly 
acknowledged in all countries, and in all ages, and the pursuit may 
justly be termed, as it ever has been considered, a powerful stimulus 
acting on generous ambition, and prompting to a manly exertion, of 
which history informs us no man need feel ashamed. Previously to the 
admixture of English pure blood, the German horses were ill calculated 
for very fast work, although in many points, where strength alone is 
wanted, they were excelled by none. At the present day, however, 
speed with strength is required of the horse, for the greater part of the 
purposes to which he is applied, and I am at a loss to conjecture why, 
in a country like Germany, horse-racing had been hitherto so entirely 
neglected. Its horse-loving people must have been aware, that to the 
influence of racing are the English indebted for the superiority of their 
breed, now unrivalled in the world; for, although the Arabians and 
other eastern nations furnished them with the blood, they made the 
race-horse, 

As may naturally be supposed, some time elapsed before the German 
sportsmen, having too much reliance on strength, and the dubious 
blood of their own studs, could satisfy themselves that, with one cross 
of English pure blood, they could not contend with the English racer 
whose blood could be traced to the highest source; but the salutary 
lessons they received from the Baron on that subject, at length had the 
desired effect ; and I have reason to believe that, at the present time, 
no horse, with German blood in his veins, ever shows upon a German 
or Prussian race-course, against those of pure English breed. 

The nobleman who, next to Baron Biel, took up, and has continued 
the turf with most spirit and success, is the Count Hahn, of Basedow, 
whom I visited when in Germany; and when I say that he has an in- 
come of eighteen thousand pounds a year (equal to fifty in England) 
it may be imagined that he entered into it with spirit. I consider that 
he has at this time the largest, if not the very best stud in his country, 
and the prices he has given for English mares and horses entitle him to 
such eminence. ! 

My first arrival at Basedow was under peculiarly gratifying circum- 
stances. The Count, myself, and “ friends, had visited a neighbour 
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ing nobleman—Count Voss—who married the Count’s sister; and, at 
six o'clock in the morning, we proceeded from the one mansion to the 
other in his large four-oared boat, which was waiting on the lake to 
convey us thither— distance ten miles. The scenery was delight- 
ful; and as I was in anticipation of seeing a kind of sport I had 
never before witnessed (boar-hunting), I felt more than usually gra- 
tified by every thing I saw and heard. The extreme kind hearted- 
ness of the Count also greatly enhanced the pleasure of the day; 
and I think I shall show that he left nothing undone that could con- 
tribute to make our visit agreeable to us. | 

After a little more than an hour’s sail down the lake, we arrived at a 
village on its banks, two miles from the house; and at this village we 
had an unexpected pleasure; neither were we unmindful of the com- 
pliment. As we approached the shore, we perceived ten of the count’s 
gamekeepers, all in uniform, each with a French horn in his hand, and, 
as we landed, they struck up a salute which had an increased beautiful 
effect, from the peculiarity of the locale. The lake was in front of 
them ; a small village on one side, the inhabitants of which had turned 
out on the occasion; and in the background was a wood of immense 
extent, through the openings of which the windings of the horns were 
distinctly heard to penetrate into its utmost recesses. The wood was 
likewise to be the scene of our sport for the day, and reported to 
abound with wild boars. Here horses-were waiting for us, and ina 
quarter of an hour we were at our breakfast at Basedow. 

I do not attempt a minute description of Basedow. My readers can 
imagine the sort of house which would suit a German nobleman, having 
the income I have stated. The mansion alone is of prodigious size, but 
the adjoining houses, occupied by the vassals of the met together 
with the tine old church, stables, barns, kennels, and all necessary 
buildings, give the whole the appearance of a village of more than 
ordinary extent. The house claims considerable antiquity, and the walls 
are indented by sundry cannon-balls, directed against them in the 
‘thirty years war.” The suites of rooms are handsome, and some of 
them very tastefully fitted up; and I am told Basedow is considered 
one of the most comfortable winter residences in that part of the world, 

The kennel contained a pack of foxhounds, a pack of boarhounds, 
some excellent Russian pointers and setters, which I saw at work, and 
about thirty bulldogs were to be seen in different parts of the premises. 
But it was the boarhounds that chiefly attracted my notice. There were 
twenty-two couples of these ferocious animals in the kennel, several of 
them bearing honourable scars from fierce combat with their savage 
game, and each was chained to the wall, at such a distance from his 
neighbour as to place him out of the reach of his displeasure. The 
kennel was a long building, and as these animals were confined in rows 
Opposite to each other, I passed from one end to the other of it, be- 
tween them, and, to my surprise, not one of them even growled at me ; 
on the contrary, several seemed desirous of being better acquainted, 
but I modestly declined the honour. Should they have mistaken my 
right hand for the leg of a ‘‘ wild swine,” it might have spoilt my 
scribbling. 

I do not recollect to have met with any description of the true 
boarhound, but he does not appear to me to have any specific charac- 
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ter. The pack I allude to seemed to be a cross of the old mastiff, now 
become so rare with us, and the lurcher greyhound; but with more 
power than belongs to each, individually. Some of these struck me as 
the strongest animals of the dog variety that I had ever seen, and every 
one must be aware that, without great strength and undaunted courage, 
they could not encounter the game they are called upon to pursue. 

re Call,” said Fingal,—* call my dogs, the long-bounding sons of the 
chase.” 

‘Call white-breasted Bran, and the surly strength of Luath,” 
sings Ossian. 

For the first day’s diversion with these hounds, toils were set round a 
wood for at least half a mile, and forty-five keepers, thirty-four of them 
in their green livery, were in the field—besides the master of the woods 
and forests to the Count, mounted on a clever Cossack horse, and under 
whose command all the keepers appeared to be. There were, in short, 
more than a hundred persons employed in preparation for our day’s 
sport, but the upshot was, only one boar run down, which I had the 
honour, when brought to bay, to despatch with my couteaw de 
chasse, having been called upon by the Count to do so. We then went 
out with the foxhounds, but although we had a pretty find, and a beau- 
tiful crash in the , the heat of the midday sun destroyed the 
chance of catching a fox, if he once got fairly away. 

I saw one splendid shot made this day by a keeper. A roe-deer 
was throwing herself into cover, when he shot her dead whilst in the 
act of bounding into the bushes; and, to my surprise, his gun was 
loaded with common shot. 

This vast mansion, however, .was not considered sufficiently capa- 
cious for the reception of Count Hahn’s friends in the hunting-season. 
He was, at the period of my visit, building several small houses for the 
accommodation of such of the unmarried ones as his own would not 
contain, together with stabling for their hunters and carriage-horses ; 
for in Germany there is no sending horses to inns in the neighbourhood 
of gentlemen's seats as is the case with us. 

As may be supposed, in these early days of German racing, all the 
trainers and jockeys were English, although there were a few German 
boys riding exercise.. An English boy who came to Count Hahn from 
Lord Exeter's stables at Newmarket, getting too heavy to ride race- 
horses, was put into the coach-horse stables, a separate establishment. 
from the training-stables which are at some distance from the man- 
a and here, in the course of two years, he all but forgot his 

nglish. : 

But speaking of the ‘‘ extraordinaries,” I can go a point or two beyond 
this. Zierow, the seat of Baron Biel, is situated within about two miles 
of the Baltic sea, on the shore of which —although not on sand 
—is his training-ground, one side of it indeed being within a stone’s 
throw of its water. Hither I repaired one day for the purpose of 
throwing my leg over one of the horses I was to ride at the forthcoming 
Doberan races, just to feel his mouth in his gallop; and, havin 
mounted him in his clothes, started, the third in the string. We ha 
not proceeded half a mile, when the horse just before me, which Webb, 
the Baron’s trainer and jockey, was riding, bolted for the sea; and the 
water being shallow, galloped for at least two hundred yards before he 
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fell. Webb being undermost, and not immediately making his appear- 
ance, I pulled up my horse with a view of rendering him assistance, if 
unable to extricate Limself from his rather perilous situation ; but soon 
had the pleasure of seeing him walk towards the shore, apparently none 
the worse for his ducking. 

The scene, however—somewhat ludicrous—did not end here. Anglo- 
Arabian (for that was the colt’s name, although we of course re-christ- 
ened him Neptune) went straight out to sea, with the Baron at his 
heels, he having aripped and given chase with a hope of being able 
to head him. This, however, he could not do; and as the colt was 
encumbered with a full suit of clothes, I would not have given much 
for his life—conceiving that, when his clothes were saturated with water, 
and himself fatigued with swimming, they must sink him. ‘Strange to 
mv after being nearly half an hour in the sea, he approached the shore 
exhausted, and landed on a rock, a few yards from land, whence he 
was conveyed to his stable, with no other injury than a small cut on 
one heel, 

Webb, the Baron’s trainer, gave me to understand that he had a 
good deal to contend with, beyond the usual difficulties attending: 
bringing race-horses to the post in his own country, and amongst them 
the climate was a principal one. For at least twemonths, in Germany, — 
the frost is very severe indeed, and the springs are colder and later 
than those we generally experience in England, consequently, race- 
horses get more flesh than they should do in the winter, and are 
too often obliged to be iectiadh in their work, to prepare them for 
the forthcoming race-meetings. Neither is the hay by any means of 
a quality equal to that which our English race-horses eat, and for this 
reason :—it is for the most part the produce of low meadows, imper- 
fectly drained, and, as it is housed in barns instead of being secured in 
ricks, it does not undergo the process of fermentation sufficiently to 
make it nutritious and sweet-savoured as our hay is. This being the 
case, the horses eat more corn than is beneficial to them; and asa 
substitute for good hay, and to guard against the effects of the in- 
creased quantity of oats, bran mashes are too often had recourse to. 
The foals are also dropped late on account of the severity of the springs, 
which is a bar to bringing them on forward in their work. The stables 
of Baron Biel, however, as likewise of his lamented brother, who resided 
at Wietendorf, two miles distant from Zierow, and was equally devoted 
to breeding thoroughbred stock, gave every facility to promote the well- 
doing of race-horses under these disadvantages, for no man ever saw 
better. 

The stables at Wietendorf, indeed, might be called superb ; and when 
I state the fact that the Duke of Cambridge dined and sat six hours in 
them, when every stall was occupied, I think they are entitled to the 
epithet. 

But one more word touching his Royal Highness, the son of whom 
his royal father said, that ‘‘ although he had reached his thirtieth year, 
he had yet to commit his first fault.’’ 

It happened that the Duke attended the New Brandenburg races, 
mounted on an exceedingly fine English horse, which attracted the 
notice of a Mr. Pogge, a wealthy yeoman in the neighbourhood, @ 
breeder and enthusiastic admirer of horses. On the strength probably 
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of the old saw, that “a cat may look at a King,” Mr. Pogge went up 
to the Duke and addressed him thus: 

“You have a very clever horse under you, sir.” 

“* Yes,” replied his Royal Highness, with the characteristic good hu- 
mour of his family; ‘‘1 never saw but one in my life that was cle- 
verer.”” 

‘* Pray, sir, to whom may he belong?” added Mr. Pogge. 

“* To my brother,” replied the Duke. 

** And who is your brother?” resumed Mr. Pogge. 

- “ The King of England,” answered his Royal Highness. 

Now it so happened that this horse-loving yeoman was of opinion, that 
there was no sovereign upon earth—neither were all the Ceesars put 
eapevenesi all to be compared with the then King of England, Geo 
IV., because he was a breeder of race-horses, and known to be, like 
himself, passionately fond of them. His consternation then, on finding 
with whom he had been holding this very familiar parley, may be more 
easily imagined than described. 

Apologies were out of the question, neither were they in this case 

necessary, for the Duke, knowing the character of the man, thoroughly 
enjoyed the joke. . 
- Although Baron Biel may be considered a small farmer for Germany, 
still, as I counted in his stables 26 cart-horses, and 44 working oxen; 
in his cow-stalls, 80 milch cows and 40 fatting oxen ; and in his fields, 
were upwards of 4000 Merino sheep; he may be said to be rather an 
extensive agriculturist in any country. But my object in alluding to 
him in this capacity, is only for the purpose of bringing before my 
readers a fact, which it would be well if it were more considered than 
it is in these innovating times, when, as the means of courting popu- 
larity, the very foundations of British prosperity are threatened with 
destruction. I now allude to the corn-laws, and the partial cry for 
their repeal. 

On my expressing surprise to the Baron, that I had not seen above a 
score fields of wheat between Hamburg and his house, he replied 
that my surprise would cease when he told me, that the current price 
of that grain was then only from ls. 8d. to 2s. per Winchester 
bushel; consequently it did not remunerate the grower. The baron 
was distilling his into brandy, and feeding oxen on the refuse of it. 
Oats were worth no more than eight shillings per English quarter, and 
barley about the same price. These were the prices of the year | am 
alluding to, at a place within fifty-six miles of the seaport town of 
Hamburg, and still less from Lubeck ! 

No doubt the badness of the roads in this part of Germany, had 
much to do with the above ruinous prices of corn; and I found the 
want of water-carriage through the interior of the country operated - 
greatly against the value of every thing relating to land. Amongst 
other fine woods, of great extent, on Count Hahn’s estate, he told us 
he had one of a million square roods of ground, full of the finest oaks 
and pines, but that they were nearly valueless to him from the want of 
water-carriage. 

It is scarcely necessary minutely to describe the wild boar of Ger- 
many, as I conclude he resembles that of most other countries. His 
colour is a kind of iron-gray, his snout much longer than that of the 
common hog, his ears comparatively short. His tusks are most formi- 
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dable weapons, particularly so from the immense power he possesses in’ 
the muscles of his neck; and when we consider what a remorseless 
animal he is—how he roots up every thing that comes in his way—it 
may create surprise that there should have been more than a hundred 
and fifty of these animals at large on Count Hahn’s estates alone. 
Perhaps this accounts for some German noblemen being such extensive 
agriculturists, for few tenants would be found willing to grow crops 
for these animals to devour, and one boar will make sad havoc amongst 
grain or potatoes in the course of a single night. 

Perhaps a short notice of the style of house occupied by the distin- 
guished sporting noblemen whom I visited in Germany, may be in- 
teresting to the readers of the New Monthly, who may not have 
rambled through that peaceful, pastoral, and truly hospitable country. 
Those of Baron Biel and his brother were of modern erection and quite 
after English plans. That of Count Hahn, as I have already said, has 
more the appearance of a village than a house, and is of immense di- 
mensions. There was one peculiarity in the domestic economy of it 
which I think is deserving of imitation in the houses of our wealthy 
aristocracy. No outward door is locked at night; but a watchman is 
employed to see that all is safe, and, when not in the interior, is em- 
ployed in walking round the dwelling, sounding his horn every half- 
hour. Some splendid English edifices would have been saved from 
destruction by this precaution. 

The mansion of the elder Count Bassewitz, seemed to me to be 
about as large as our Bedlam; but its appearance did not please me 
so much as that of Count Voss, situated in the same neighbourhood. 
It is one of great size, and beautifully situated on the bank of a very 
extensive lake. The Count is not a breeder of race-horses, but in all 
other respects he is one of the best sportsmen and horsemen in all 
Germany; and of extremely elegant manners. His style of living, 
indeed, and especially as regarded his servants, was more in accordance 
with the best English style than any other which I witnessed amongst 
his compeers. 

An evening passed very pleasantly under his roof, concluded with a 
rubber of whist, and a sort of divertisement new to me. About ten o’clock, 
while the moon was shining brightly on the silvery surfacejof a fine lake 
on his grounds, the Count and one of his footmen played several airs 
on the French horn on its banks, the echo of which had an enchanting 
effect. A considerable time after the notes of the instrument ceased, 
the responses dying away in the distance fell with inexpressible sweet- 
ness on the ear. 

The mansion of the Count de Plessen is on a still larger scale. The 
approach to it is through a noble avenue of oaks, and—the first I had 
seen in Germany—a deer-park adorned the domain. Whether it be 
that we are accustomed to see it in England, I know not, but it ap- 
pears to me that the seat of an English nobleman actually requires 
this splendid appendage, and when we think of the name bestowed 
upon it by antiquity, it can scarcely be purchased at too high a price.* 
In this park the timber is particularly fine ; it contains a piece of water 





* Tlapadercos. Tissaphernes, tot show his opinion of the elegance of Alcibiades’ 
taste, gave this name to the park which belonged to him. It was planted with stately 
forest-trees of every kind, well watered, and stocked with abundance of wild animals. 
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four miles in circumference ; and a good herd of party-coloured deer. 
Neither was the sight of one hundred horses in condition—that is to: 
say, with sleek coats, and in body-clothes, by any means an uninterest+ 
ing one; exclusive of the race-horses in training, and seven or eight 
stud-horses, fifty-four brood mares, and about two hundred unbroken 
young ones in the paddocks. ho 

Glancing at antiquity once more, all this reminds me of an oration of 
the renowned Isocrates, in which he contented himself with proof of 
the nobility of his client, by tracing his -pedigree to the first of his 
countrymen who had won a prize in the chariot-race at the Olympic 
games. Horses then were the possessions only of the rich and great, as 
indeed they may be said to be at present to the above immense extent. 

Although we thought we had already seen the ne plus ultra of 
residences considered fitting for noblemen in this part of the world, the 
grandest of all was in reserve for us as we passed through Prussia on 
our departure from New Brandenburg races; namely, that of Harbke, 
in the neighbourhood of Brunswick, the seat of the Count Veltheim,* 
as zealous a sportsman as ever went into the field, and a most enthu- 
siastic admirer of horses. The mansion is of great antiquity—the date 
under the family arms, which are richly displayed over the door, 
appearing tobe 1480. The very great number of buildings which are 
attached to it, added to a village within a stone’s throw containing a 
thousand inhabitants—all tenants of the Count’s—gave a still greater 
importance to the scene; and, taking it as a whole, the imagination 
cannot devise, or the ambition of man desire, a more complete baronial 
residence. Not only is the house on a stupendous scale, but, what I 
did not find to be generally the case—at least to the extent we witness it 
in my own country—the grounds about it were remarkably well kept ; 
abounding in a rare assortment of ornamental timber, and shrubs of all 
sorts and descriptions. Amongst other exotics was a tulip-tree of immense 
size, bearing occasionally as many as five hundred flowers. There were 
the quercus palustris, the quercus rubra, and the American oak, all in 
high perfection. There were also the Hungarian oak, and maples of 
prodigious size for their growth, which did not exceed forty years. In 
fact, there was much about this fine seat which pleased me greatly. 
First, its antiquity, yet its perfect repair; and the broad, clear moat 
that washed its walls, and of which the very swans, gliding majestically 
on its surface, appeared to feel a conscious pride. Secondly, there was 
much of the old style of country living, which unfortunately has in my 
own country, almost entirely yielded to modern refinement, the change 
not being for the better. The offices also were filled with well-dressed 
domestics, apparently enjoying themselves at their ease; and the size 
of the brewhouse and its vats, showed there was good cheer where it 
ought to be. Another emblem of rural simplicity, was the tolling of 
the curfew at five in the morning, to remind the labouring part of the 
community that it was time to rise; and at six, to dismiss them from 
their labour. Lastly, the Chateau-la-Rose, fifteen years in bottle, was 
most superlatively fine of its kind. 

Count Veltheim is a great agriculturist. 

* Count Veltheim is well known to a great part of the British sporting world by his 


letters on horses in the Old Sporting Magazine—the best on that subject that ever came 
under my notice. He it was who [first directed my attention to Germany as @ horser 


breeding country. 
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“® Pray, Count,” said I to him ; “ how did the French treat you, when 
y had possession of your country ?” | 
- “ They took sixty-five of my best. horses,” he replied, “‘ and myself 

and my tenants kept ten thousand of their men for five years.” > 

I now forget how long he had the honour of having seventeen French 
noe at his table, but I think it was for nearly the whole of the above 

riod, : 

Ss Aakonglt the Count has paid the penalty to which all sportsmen 
are liable, of suffering greatly by falls from his horse when hunting, 
one of which severely injured his spine, a more zealous :pursuer of 
the sports of the fields was not to be found in his country.» On 
my asking him if he had pheasants in his woods, one of which, 
near to his house, contained five thousand English acres, he said 
he had none, considering them a species of game too tame and domesti- 
cated for a real sportsman. This game was the stag of the forest, the 
roebuck, and the wild boar, with every thing else that is wild. He 
told me he spent some portion of every year with a friend in a distant part 
of the country, who has thirty thousand acres of woodland, well 
stocked with all sorts of game, and where his brother had, a short time 
ye performed the extraordinary feat of killing two stags at a double 
shot. 

On my road home, I was shown the.seat of another illustrious 
sportsman—the Duke of Nassau, of whom, and his proceedings, ho- 
nourable mention is made by the clever author of ‘* Bubbles from the 
Brunnens.” At the period I am speaking of, the zeal of the Duke out- 
heroded Herod, rising at two o’clock in the morning in the summer- 
months to commence the business of the day, a practice which, I was 

iven to understand, was but little relished by some of his sporting 
riends. The celebrated Seltzer waters are produced on this estate. 

My object in visiting Germany was to ride two of Baron Biel’s 
horses for the two royal prizes at Doberan, given by the amiable and 
beautiful Alexandrine, then hereditary but now Grand Duchess of 
Mecklenburg-Schwerin, daughter of the King of Prussia, and mother 
of the Duchess of Orleans, to be contended for by gentlemen-riders, 
after the fashion of my own country, and I was fortunate in riding the 
winners of both. 

Every one who has heard of Germany, is acquainted with the 
celebrity of its baths. There is not a complaint—love excepted—for 
which they do not profess a cure, and to one of them it is stated, do 
ladies actually repair for smoothening and whitening their skins. Do- 
beran, however, ranks high amongst the numerous watering-places in 
pane and in the season, is usually crowded with Kings, Princes, 
and nobles. 

I never, until on this occasion, had the honour to find myself seated 
amongst reigning Sovereigns and Princes; but there was no lack of 
them here, although not so abundant as in the previous year, when 
three kings were among the throng. I had the honour of being intro- 
duced to several of those present at the time to which I allude; 
amongst the number, the late Grand Duke of Mecklenburg, related 
to our own royal family, who, to show his regard for my countrymen, 
attracted my notice to the buttons on his coat, which were those of 
our royal yacht-club. 

The Duke of Lucca—a descendant of the proud Porsenna, who had 
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the boldness to dictate to the Roman empire, the son of the King 
of Etruria, who was dethroned by Bonaparte—was also of our party’ 
and having had the honour of driving him to the race-course, on’ ‘th 

box of Baron Biel’s English drag, I persuaded his Highness to give a 
good price for the four horses, harness and'all, which he sent to his 
own country. <A correspondent to the Old Sporting Magazine, stated 
his having seen this team looking very well in the ducal stud in Lucca 
two years’ afterwards, four more English horses having been purchased 
to match them. , . uN 

But the two great personages with whom I was best acquainted, were 
his Serene Highness the Duke of Holstein Augustenburg, and ‘his 
brother, the Prince Frederick, two as zealous sportsmen as the world’ 
has ever seen. I used to spend some hours daily in their apartments ; 
was pressed to visit them in Holstein; and two years afterwards, re- 
ceived from each of them a very kind letter written in excellent 
English. The chief purport of them was, to show me how these two 
illustrious persons had succeeded in establishing four race-meetings in 
their country, and likewise to inform me of the state of their respective 
studs. The Duke’s letter also contained two requests—one of which 
created a smile.’ He wished me to send him a couple of young hare- 
hounds, and a brace of Cheshire dairy-maids! 1 was bound, however, 
to endeavour to meet his Serene Highness’s wishes, forasmuch as I have 
reason to believe, that had I wanted a home, I should have found one 
under his royal roof. 

Prince Frederick is a good horseman, having been, as he informed 
me, instructed in the art by the Earl of Litchfield, when he hunted the 
Atherstone county, and his Highness is an amateur jockey in Holstein. 

On my asking his Highness if he was fond of fox-hunting, he replied 
he was *‘ made for fox-hunting”—adding, that he so much enjoyed 
the noble sport, that he should like to spend his winters in England 
for that purpose. 

Generally speaking, I did not think the Germans good horsemen. 
They make too much use of the sharp curb and their spurs, pullin 
their horses about in a strange manner, and destroying their natura 
gait. Too many of them, indeed, appeared to think that prancing 
and capering should be substituted for it, which is quite contrary to 
our notions. Such action may be suited to a spectacle or to parade ; 
and most ancient writers on the horse recommend the use of the manége, 
for the purpose of creating this unnatural action ; but it should not be 
carried too far, inasmuch as all muscular exertion, not natural, is pain- 
ful, and consequently difficult to endure. Xenophon’s notion of the 
freedom of a horse’s action is very near the mark :—Taye pny yovara ny 
BadiZwy o rwhos vypws karrn. 

Count Veltheim remarked to me, that he considered our English 
breeders of race-horses had sacrificed what he termed activity to speed. 
This is not the case; our swiftest horses possess what alone can be 
considered good action—namely, that which propels the body with the 
least apparent excess of muscular exertion, and as little as possible of 
motion which does not exclusively lead to that end. All roundabout 
action of the limbs, materially diminishes speed ; but, nevertheless, the 
fore-knee must be well bent in the gallop. The Count was also in error 
on another point. He considered that we prefer the long thin neck, with 
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sharp and lofty withers. This is by no means the case. The-neck of 
a race-horse can scarcely be too short—the length of his frame being 
in his shoulders and hinder quarters. For my own part, I have:seen 
very few good horses, for any purpose, with long rainbow necks, and 
po 3 form is indicative of roaring. As for withers, they cannot be too 
strong, provided they incline horizontally to the chine. It is stated 
that a firkin of butter was put to stand on those of Eclipse, when he 
was full of flesh. At all events, the strength and position of the 
withers is a most material point of the horse in reference to power 
combined with speed. 

Of the indigenous German horses, my opinion is soon told, , I consi- 
dered the cart-horse for the most part superior to ours, for all common 

urposes, because not so heavy, but inferior to the Cleveland bay or Suf- 
folk punch, The coach-horse, although a very useful animal, is not so well 
bred, nor so good looking as the better sort of English coach-horse, and 
I suppose I must have seen some of the best of them in the capital of 
the country which I visited. Of the saddle-horses, I cannot say a 
great deal from my own personal experience of them; but those which 
I rode—about a dozen in all, and belonging to persons who would na- 
turally have the best of their kind—had superior action, and were very 
safe on their feet. As for the trotting mare of Count Voss, a real 
Mecklenburger, I never saw her superior ; and.had she been in England, 
money might have been safely betted upon her, after trial of her 
speed, which generally precedes all trotting matches against time, be- 
cause nothing could make her break into her gallop. Of the German 
hunter, I am also ill-qualified to speak with decision, because those 
which I saw in the field were crossed with English blood; but had I 
been commissioned to purchase some promising young horses, to 
carry not more than twelve stone to hounds, I could have picked out 
from twenty to thirty German-bred ones, out of different studs, which, 
ages to trial, would not have disgraced any Melton man’s stable or 

is judgment; they came under the denomination of three-parts 
blood, possessing great freedom of action, with good flat legs, and ap- 
parently the best of tempers, considering the pampered state in which 
those intended for the market were kept. I certainly regretted that I 
could not, by some magical aid, have transported one four-year old to 
my own stable, his price being only sixteen pounds, because he had 
a trifling blemish. He appeared to have all the qualities of a 
hunter. 

I have at present only one more circumstance to mention connected with 
German studs, and it is one of considerable interest. The diseases of the 
feet in England are chiefly attributed to bad shoeing. In the face of high 
authorities, I have already doubted the truth of this generally-received 
Opinion, and my visit to Germany greatly increased my doubts. I saw 
scores of horses with deformed and diseased feet, which had never 
known a shoe; and to that circumstance alone—for I consider shoeing 
and the necessary preparation of the foot to be beneficial—was the 
cause of the disease to be attributed. It is the pace—the “killing 
pace,” and high keep, that produces diseased feet. I never in my life 
saw worse shoeing ah that of the German post-horses; still, in a 
journey of upwards of a thousand miles, I scarcely observed a lame 
one, unless worn out by hard work and old age. But German post- 
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horses neither go the pace nor eat the corn that ours do, and conse- 
quently their feet, like those of French horses, very seldom fail. 

Respecting English servants in the establishments of German sports- 
men, | found them generally well pleased with their situation, although 
I could not help pitying one of them who had the care of the stud of 
the elder Count Bassewitz; for, with very little knowledge of the 
language of the country, he had all German boys in his stables. As may 
be expected, awkward mistakes would sometimes occur, For example 
—the person of whom I am speaking, on his first arrival by Dili- 
gence at the neighbouring town, inquired the distance to his master’s 

ouse. He was told it was two miles, and, out of respect to his master, 

and as night was approaching, he was offered the use of a horse. 

‘¢ By no means,” replied the trainer and jockey; ‘if it is only two 
miles, the walk will do me good after my journey.” They were Ger- 
man miles, which made tea English ones !! 

Of the agriculture of Germany at the period I allude to, I have onl 
to observe that, steady to the soiling system—the system alone by whic 
land receives a proper return from its produce—it so far met with 
my approbation.\ In other respects, it was behindhand with our own ; 
but doubtless it has ‘‘ marched” with the times, and would march double 
quick should our corn-laws be repealed. When at the races of New 
Brandenburg, however, I saw a great—an almost incredible—number 
of private carriages, drawn by four horses, which I was informed were 
the property of men coming under the denomination of our gentleman- 
farmer or yeoman. In several cases, a foal or two would accompany 
the carriage, the dam or dams being in the team. This had a curious 
appearance, but there was something of a pastoral as well as primitive 
character about it that much took my fancy. 

Of patrician agriculturists, I can give a little anecdote, showing, not 
so much to what extent they carried it, as to what account they may 
have turned it. 

‘‘You farm largely, I suppose?” said I to Count Bassewitz th 
younger, as we approached his mansion on horseback. 

* Pretty well,” he replied. 

‘* How many cows do you keep ?” resumed I. 

‘‘ About three hundred and fifty,” was the reply. 

Seeing a large herd at a distance, I asked him if they were his, 
He answered in the affirmative. Presently we met another herd on the 
road, consisting of about a hundred. 

‘* Are these yours ?”’ said I. 

Looking at them for some sime, he replied, “‘ I do not know ;” but 
turning his head round to his groom, asked him the question. 

‘¢ Yeau, Graff,” said the groom. 

On looking into one of his stables, and seeing three horses in body- 
clothes, I asked to what ‘purpose they were put. 

‘‘They are my steward’s horses,” answered the Count. Perhaps he 
could have distinguished the Count’s cows from his neighbours, 

On another occasion I was condoling with this sporting Count on the 
almost certain prospect of three hundred acres of his wheat being 
spoiled by rain, when he answered me @ la John Bull, “I don’t care 
a d—n, it is worth nothing; I am only sorry for the straw.” 

Repeal our corn-laws, and the count’s note would be changed, 
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Agriculture, however, is held in high estimation by the Germans, as 
indeed it has ever been by all sensible persons. Being, as Columella 
says of it, closely allied to true philosophy, it has been the resource to 
which eminent men in all ages have recurred, in order to amuse the 
leisure hours of a retired life; and the case here alluded tu, that of 
the Count and his cows, is only one amongst the many wherein the love 
of horses and hounds has become the ruling passion of the human 
mind, to the exclusion of some others. 

I now bid adieu to German sportsmen. Had I no local attachment, 
and could speak their language, I should like to live amongst them, theyso 
very much resembling my own countrymen in their pastimes and pursuits, 
I would do all in my power to encourage stag-hunting in their country, 
to which it is well suited ; but, from the great size of its woods—although 
the late Count de Plessen kept foxhounds for more than fifty years— 
it is not adapted to fox-hunting. The reverence of the people for the 
stork, is typical of their primitive character, to which I have already 
alluded. It would be considered a profane, if not an impious act, to 
offer violence to those birds, one of which had built its nest on a barn 
at Zierow, which was hailed as an omen of good fortune to come. 

Baron Biel informed me that those birds generally quit his neigh- 
bourhood about the same period in October, and in proof of the dis- 
tance from which they come, one is preserved in the museum.at Ro- 
stock, near to which it was killed, having part of an African’s arrow in 
its wing ! 

As I travelled overa great part of Germany, Ovid's typical allusion 
to the country often presented itself to my mind. He places her in 
two positions—sometimes as kneeling, or sitting in a dejected posture 
at the foot of her conqueror; at others, recovering herself under the 
mildness of the Roman government. The last-named position is best 
suited to her at present; but a foreigner, traversing some of the 
districts through which I passed, might be led to suspect either 
an exterminating angel had destroyed the first-born of the land; 
or, as was really the case, that a great portion of the population had been 
swallowed up by the devouring jaws of war. I travelled many miles 
occasionally without seeing a human face, or a cottage by the road- 
side; and, on one particular day, upwards of seventy with only ob- 
serving one gentleman’s seat. The absence of what are called country- 

ople, however, is, in some degree, to be accounted for by their living 
in villages for security. 

I visited the breeding stud of the King of Prussia, at Neustadt, and 
was most hospitably entertained by Mr. Strubberg, who had (and I hope 
still has) the management of it; and, as he spoke English well, there 
was no bar to the attainment of the information I was in pursuit of. 
The place, from the immense number of stables, and the houses for 
the persons attached to them, had every appearance of a village, and 
is situated in a very fertile country. In these stables I found more 
than a hundred and thirty entire horses, and the amount of the 
whole stud exceeded five hundred. The principal aim of this esta- 
blishment being to breed the coach, the saddle horse, or the trooper ; 
the stud-horses were either of pure or half Arab blood, which 
was found to succeed well when crossed with that of the country. 
Amongst the Arabs of pure blood, was Borak, or Pet, as he was called 
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when in England, and, next to a horse called Koylan, who was very 
perfect of his kind, he stood highest in estimation. I never saw an 
Arabian horse which pleased me until I saw Koylan. When in action, 
from the immense muscular powers which he displayed, he appeared 
to be half as big again as when standing still in his box—a sure crite- 
rion of his possessing the essential points for carrying high weight. 

To show the estimation in which this horse was held, it may be stated, 
that a Prussian nobleman was engaged to dine with Prince Hardenburg, 
Chancellor of the State, and consequently not a person to be trifled 
with, and, moreover, they were strangers to each other, which rendered 
the forms of etiquette still more indispensable. The nobleman, how- 
ever, found that if he kept his engagement with the prince, he must 
lose the sight of Koylan, and Koylan won the day. 

Some time after my arrival in England, I was applied to by Mr. 
Strubberg to purchase an Arabian horse for this stud, if I could find 
one worthy of my notice. I consequently purchased Buckfoot, a horse 
of good = orton as a race-horse in India, and with a well-attested 
pedigree, of Mr. Thornbill, of Wadley, in Oxfordshire, for the sum of 
five hundred pounds. He was highly approved of, his stock being 
good, and all of his own colour, viz., silver gray on a blackskin; but 
at the end of the second year of his being in the stud, he fell a victim, 
with eleven others of his kind, to a malignant disease that committed 
great ravages. Having ridden Buckfoot before I purchased him, he 
appeared to be the only Arab horse that I had ever come across, able 
to carry a man of twelve stone weight, at‘a quick rate over a deeply- 
ploughed field in the winter. As for Borak, or any animal in his form, 
highly bred as he was, I should, for my own riding, as soon have 
thought of looking for that mysterious animal, his namesake, which is 
said to have carried Mahomet from Mecca to Jerusalem on his road to 
Heaven. Borak was soon after this period drafted from the royal stud. 
From the very high caste, however, to which he is said to have belonged, 
he ought to have had a trial in England. 

{ was amused with the appearance and costume of the superintend- 
ents of this royal establishment; but I must say, I considered the 
economy of it very well arranged with regard to the safety of the stock. 
In each stable was a master-man in blue and gold, laced cocked-hat, 
leather breeches, and jack boots, with a sword by his side, who had all the 
helpers under his command, and of whom there was one to every five 
horses. The head-man of the paddocks was also similarly attired ; had 
been fifty years in his situation, and knew the pedigree of every horse, 
mare, and colt, as well as he did his own name. Guards patrol the 
stables and paddocks day and night to prevent accidents. Neither of 

those ‘“‘master-men’” seemed to think smallbeer of himself, but the 
office claims high antiquity. Even previously to the general. use of 
horses, persons of skill and experience were selected to superintend 
the breeding and management of beasts of burden. | 
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THE LITERARY PUBLIC AND THE REPUBLIC, OF 
LITERATURE, 


** Quis leget hac ?” 


*« Il y a bien souvent des choses obscures, qui vient du cété du leeteur.”— 
MENAGRANA. 


Tuere is a rule of logic, which in our times has become ‘‘ some- 
thing musty,” inculcating that every relative must have its correlative ; 
the existence of the one calling forth that of the other, as necessarily, 
as the positive electricity of one pole induces negative electricity at the 
opposite one. Whether it be, that this rule was originally drawn on in- 
sufficient observation, or that the laws of nature, like those of man, may 
occasionally become obsolete, is not to the present purpose to inquire ; 
but that the necessity is less stringent than has been commonly supposed, 
is matter of daily experience. Thus there is nothing more usually to be 
encountered (in other times and places besides the Carnival at Venice) 
than kings without subjects : actors, too, without audiences, representa- 
tives without constituents, and (miserabile dictu), sellers of all sorts of 
things without buyers to take their goods off their shelves, are by far 
too common. It is not, then, quite beyond the sphere of probability, 
that a time may be at hand, when the very useful correlative of authors, 
@ concomitant race of readers, may be an unknown quantity, and abso- 
lutely extinct. Thus much at all events is certain, that in proportion 
as the number of authors has increased, the supply of readers has 
dwindled,—till, in these days of all but universal scribbling, it is much 
easier to produce and to print, than, with all the means and appliances 
of advertising at command, to assure for your booka mo men® en- 
tion on the part of the public. 

If in the time of Hippocrates, art was found to be long and life 
short, the disproportion between these particulars is by no means less- 
ened, now that arts have multiplied, and every one has more to do 
than he can get through. Notwithstanding the actuaries, therefore, life 
is practically shorter than ever. It might then be inferred from the 
fact, alone, of every body, gentle or simple, having taken to the pen, 
and of the scribimus indocti doctique being so decidedly the order of 
the day, that the writers must have gone very far to supersede the 
readers, But without insisting on this, every one’s personal experience 
should satisfy him that merely to skim the newspapers, and to cut the 
sheets of periodicals, is sufficient occupation for a man of ordinary 
industry : and when he also remembers the length of the parliamentary 
sessions, the multitude of dinners, the preoccupation of balls, operas, 
and concerts, and the infinite obligations of a coloured and embossed 
paper correspondence, he must be very inapprehensive, indeed, not to 
entertain a painful anxiety for that once-flourishing corps, the ‘* bene- 
volents” and the “‘ gentles” of preceding centuries. 

The advent of so fatal a catastrophe, of a consummation so devoutly 
to be abhorred, has, indeed, long been foreshadowed in the progressive 
downfal of folios, the disappearance of the long-winded race of Scuderis, 
Calprenedes, Richardsons, and other dealers in endless detail and ennuz 
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en permanence ; but of late years the process of abridgment, the pur- 
suit of the concentrated and the quintessential, has gone on in a ratio 
so rapidly increasing, as must leave no doubt concerning the close ap- 
proximation of the last term of the series, when the idea of reading 
will be numbered among the things that are no more; and when, no 
matter how scandalous a publication, or how noble its imputed author, 
no publisher will take it at a gift. | 

Before, therefore, this evil destiny is accomplished, and while few 
specimens of readers remain to be examined, it may be useful to the 
antiquaries of remote generations, to place upon record some remi- 
niscences of their nature and condition; and at the same time, the at- 
tempt may not be wholly supererogatory, as affording writers in the 
present day some valuable hints, for economizing the few readers they 
still possess, and for making, as the phrase runs,—the best of a bad 
bargain. 

In the first place, let it be borne in mind, that even where reading 
and writing do ‘‘ come by nature,” the term ‘‘ reader,” as we long ago 
showed is not exactly coextensive with that of ‘‘man.” It is by no 
means a novelty unsung in prose and rhyme, that many rare qualities 
are necessary, to qualify for a due discharge of the function. Even 
in oral communications (in which the looks, the tones, and the ges- 
tures of the speaker assist so powerfully in the due comprehension 
of the words) a certain share of understanding is necessary to prevent 
the wise speech from sleeping in the foolish ear; judge, therefore, 
how much more so, in the case of communications between the author 
and his reader, carried on through the instrumentality of the popular 
publishers. The relation between these parties is not of that com- 
monplace, matrimonial kind, which renders every man a fit husband 
for every woman, provided their pecuniary resources are of a corre- 
sponding development. Money, indeed, may render any ignoramus 
disciple of common sense, the purchaser of a Plato, a Kant, or a Car- 
lyle; but to read,—that is, to understand him, no: the case of such a 
man would be no better,- than that of the celebrated nobleman who 
bought Mr. Punch for an agreeable companion, In the matter of 
readers, the ratio recipientis is every thing ; and to relish these tran- 
scendentalists (understanding them on any terms, is quite out of the 
question), it is absolutely necessary (excuse the coarseness of the phrase) 
to be tarred with the same brush. If it be true that although one 
man can take a horse to the brook, two cannot make him drink (and 
the memory of man runneth not to the contrary), it is not less clear, that 
though one man may demonstrate a proposition, twenty cannot force 
the hearer to understand, much less to accept the consequence, when it 
stares him in the face. 

To proceed from the known to the unknown, is a very pretty mode 
of arriving at truth; but in this, as in many other instances, c’est le 
premier pas qui codte; and there are so many would-be readers in the 
world, to whom the difficulty of obtaining a starting-point is insur- 
mountable! ! It is for authors to take good care of this point; and let 
them set it down as a general rule, that something more than the pro- 
viding the public with a good book, is necessary, in order to ensure 
either its utility, or its popularity. 

Before proceeding further, it may be as well to dispel an illusion, 
Dec.—voOL. LX. NO, CCXL. 2K 
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almost every where prevailing, which consists in the belief that the 
authorical trade may count upon a spread of education for an in- 
crease of readers—that is of readers in the true sense of the word. 
This is an opinion wide indeed of the truth: for if one class of educa- 
tors are to prevail with the legislature, the rising generation will be so 
exclusively taken up with creeds and catechisms, that they will be cut 
off from all possibility of reading; while, on the other hand, if that 
class succumb to their opponents, and are prevented from getting the 
upper hand, education will stand a chance of becoming so practical, 
that money-making must supersede reading, from the palace to the 
workhouse. 

Admitting, however, for argument’s sake that the spread of know- 
ledge has numerically increased the readers of the present generation, 
non constat that it may not in a still greater degree have increased the 
number of authors also. As authorship is a most gentlemanly and 
agreeable profession. and can be carried on at the expense of the pub- 
lisher, there can be little doubt that such is really the case; nor can 
it be disputed that a new and a numerous race of writers, dependant 
for their faculty upon the most elementary instruction, has arisen to 
afford a powerful set-off against the readers who have been, or may be, 
sent into the world from the national and Lancastrian schools. 

But though the spread of education may not have relatively in- 
creased the supply of readers in the market of literature, it has un- 
questionably introduced into it a new category of customers,—just as 
the Reform Bill has changed the character of the House of Commons. 
There can be no hesitation in believing, that if Burke and Canning were 
to return to earth, they would scarcely now obtain a hearing; for facts 
have become the order of the day, and figures of speech have no longer 
a chance against the figures of statistics. So it has fared with literature 
under the spread of education: the class of average readers has been 
lowered by it. As useful knowledge sprang out of mechanics’ institu- 
tions, so the intense, the blackguard, the lackadaisical, and the insane, 
have arisen in the attempt to supply the literary demands of those to 
whom nature has denied a susceptible taste, or who are cut off by 
poverty from the exercise of a practised judgment. 

This state of things has operated in two ways to disturb the regular 
relation of demand and supply in the literary market; for on the one 
hand, there are authors sufficiently unwise to resist the tide, and who 
strive todrag the public up to the old level (and well may they say hic 
labor, hoc opus: of all efforts it is the least hopeful, and the man who 
attempts it is more likely to go without readers, than to form them for 
himself or others), 

These literary mistakes rest on a more general verity, as yet not 
sufficiently studied by writers even of the highest order, namely, that 
all books are not calculated for all readers. In the department 
of pure literature more especially, authors are too apt to imagine 
that they have a divine right to universal popularity; and they 
pitch themselves to a high, or a low flight, as may be most convenient 
to themselves, without one thought of the intellectual capacities of the 
public they address. It is, however, with literary elevation as with 
abstraction,—the more perfectly the latter process is conducted, the 
less it embraces in its comprehension; and it may be carried so far, 
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that its last term shall be utterly meaningless. In like manner, the 
higher an author’s flight, the fewer will be the readers he draws after 
him ; and he may arrive at an elevation of thought and of feeling, in 
which he will find himself alone and unread; or, to use Shakspeare’s 
energetic and happy exposition, he will be caviare to the general. 
There may, it is true, be found here and there critics, to whom this 
Jaw has been so far revealed, as to suggest to them a faint idea that 
poetry is thrown away on a mathematician, and that the pothooks of 
algebra are intelligible only to the initiated ; but the remark is not car- 
ried to its consequence. The parties still go on cutting blocks with 
razors, till they find that they have only destroyed the edge of their tool, 
without making any impression on the subject of their operation. 

Reader, then, is a generic term, embracing many species and varieties ; 
and it would require the genius of a Linnzeus to sketch only the out- 
line of a synopsis: yet, notwithstanding this multiplicity, the author 
must be considered as fortunate, whose taste has not misled him to the 
choice of a subject for which there are no readers whatever. The 
greatest geniuses have been liable thus to miss their market—cerulean 
ladies publish metaphysics, parliamentary commissions print reports 
which nobody reads, and the British Association (the congregated wis- 
dom of the empire) put forth transactions more learned than edifying. 
The danger thus incurred, is encountered chiefly by the affecters of 
out-of-the-way specialities, the admirers of Ogham literature, the idola- 
ters of the Celtic, the chroniclers of obscure parochial antiquities, and 
such as persist in reproducing the legitimate drama. 

He who desires popularity, either with his bookseller, or the heads of 
lionizing societies, should address himself to the main body of readers. 
These lie amongst that portion of society which approaches to Mr. 
Quetelet’s average middle-man—an ideal representative of all the me- 
diocrities. Those who are acquainted with that learned statician’s inge- 
nious work, must be aware that in his hypothetical personage, there is 
nothing salient, nothing eminent. It is best described by a series of 
negatives; and if two negatives make an affirmative, the same is by no 
means predicable of twenty. 

In writing for this class, every thing original must be sedulously 
avoided; the greatest success, therefore, follows those who by nature 
are exempted from all the temptations of genius, and who would not 
less startle themselves than their readers, should accident lead them 
into violating the rule. It would, however, be wrong, in aiming at 
mediocrity, to suppose that there is nothing in it real, nothing sub- 
stantial. The average reader, though in theory a juste milieu between 
all things, is not the less a bundle of stout and well-conditioned preju- 
dices, all of which are at least as much a part of himself as his vest- 
ments, and he would surrender them with equal reluctance. These 
are the objects to which the writers should address themselves, and 
not directly to the faculties. They should flatter them when possible, 
shirk them when necessity imperiously demands it, but directly and 
openly contradict them—never. 

It was a false notion, too long prevalent in the world of letters, that 
the value of readers is in the inverse rate of their numbers; and that 
the Jaudari a laudato was as true in literature, as it is in morals. 
However few may be the readers of Newton and Laplace, it has been 
2K 2 
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urged that their reputation is more than European, and that it is as 
unbounded in time, as it is in space; whereas the repute of the volumi- 
nous authors who are read by every body, is as ephemeral as their pro- 
ductions. The calculation is any thing but correct: if it be borne in 
mind, how much of these great reputations is taken on trust, how 
many are prostrate before the name, who know nothing of its owner, or 
the causes of his celebrity, the value of such immortality will appear 
wonderfully deteriorated. 

But that is not the main consideration. Reputation—a mere barren 
reputation, that brings nothing with it, save a post obit bond on pos- 
terity—has lost its ancient value: and the panters after posthumous 
reputation are now closely confined to a few wrongheaded enthu- 
siasts, with whom the world is as much out of conceit, as they are 
themselves out of conceit with the world. He who in these days should 
Be his trust in posterity, will reckon most confoundedly without his 

ost; since the full development which the art of printing has received 
in our own times, there is no longer room left on which to build a per- 
manent reputation. Sufficient to each day is now the writing thereof, 
and yesterday’s publication is as much neglected, as the contents of 
a college library. 

As in the crowded churchyards of our overgrown cities, the sanctity 
of the grave is violated, to make room for newer comers, so in the narrow 
gallery of literary immortality, the old statues are knocked from their 
a to set up the popular idols of each succeeding hour. We 
1ave lived to witness the literary decease of many immortals. None of 
the rising generation read Pope or Swift, Sterne is as out of fashion 
as tu quoque Green; and as for the heroes of Dodsley’s collection they 
are, for the most part, scarcely known by name. Clarissa Harlowe, too, 
and Sir Charles Grandison, might as well have been written in Irvine’s 
unknown tongues! So, also, in France, Voltaire has become perruque, 
Rousseau a twaddle, and the writers of the Revolution are as defunct 
as Alexander the Great. Nay, there are, who pretend that Byron 
himself is losing caste, that he will soon cease to be read; and perhaps 
it may be so! Considering the rapid increase of cant, and the quick 
decay of that race of men who are honest enough to afford to laugh, 
it is not so impossible that all our finest writers may be sent to Coven- 
try; or at best, only be suffered to go at large, after having been sub- 
jected, like poor Shakspeare, to a methodistical dissecting-knife. 

Let not the writers of this age of transition then dream of posterity. 
A portion of those things which we have spent our lives in canvassing, 
will, when posterity comes of age be admitted axioms; and a far larger 
part will be laughed at as obsolete prejudices: so that it will have no 
sympathy for us, even should the increasing demand for waste paper 
allow us a safe passage to its court of appeal. 

Wisely then, and prudently, do the authors of the day stick to the 
day; and estimate their popularity with their publisher, as the sole ob- 
ject worthy of authorical consideration. 

In obedienee to this inspiration, the means and appliances of author- 
ship have undergone a considerable change. If the best-written book 
can command but the perfume and suppliance of a season; andif a 
six weeks’ notoriety is the utmost that an ordinary publication can 
safely expect, it follows, that to preserve a place in the world’s esteem, 
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a writer must make up for the ephemeral glory of the last production, 
by the quick appearance of its successor. It is by the number, rather 
than the value of his works that he must attain to celebrity: so that 
the whole resolves itself into a race against time between the author and 
his publisher, in which the latter must not have cleared his shelves of 
the last most exciting and astounding work, before the former has sup- 
plied its place by something still more captivating and wondrous.* It 
is on this account, that certain of our novelists have adopted the new 
fashion of giving out their stock of ideas by monthly and by weekly 
instalments, on a sort of numerus defendit principle; namely, that 
their numbers may defend them from oblivion, and preserve that repu- 
tation fresh for a year or more, which otherwise could not have outlived 
a poor fifty pounds-worth of advertisements. 

It is clear, then, that in the present state of literature, a reader 
must not be confounded with a student. The consumption of the 
whole tribe of students put together, would not furnish a market for 
the humblest of fashionable publishers. The students, besides, are 
the property of the bouguinist (we want the term in our language), 
and they rarely so much as open a publication till it has passed 
through the process of a trade sale. But if the students were faith- 
less to their own providers, and were to take, in a body, to the lite- 
rature of the day, their mode of getting through a volume, according 
to what they call reading, is such a snail’s gallop, that the com- 
positors themselves would beat them hollow. A student never 
skips, but a reader makes it a point of so doing; nay, some readers 
only read the beginnings and ends of books; and some confine 
themselves to an occasional dip into them. A great many also 
read for the sole purpose of conciliating the downy god. It is therefore 
a good rule for a writer who aims at a large circle of readers, to pro- 
vide them with regular sleeping stages; while on the other hand, it 
would be but an unprofitable waste of strength and resources, to 
attempt an even excellence which would be lost on their perfunctory 
employers. It is quite enough for all the purposes of authorship, and 
fully as much as the public expects, if each volume contains its splen- 
didus pannus, for quotation in a favourable review, with just sufficient 
vitality in its two extremities, to give it a character of some sort. 

This, by the by, leads to the observation, that to be a reader, does 
not in the least presuppose the possession of a critical judgment; and 
the author would be an egregious dupe, who should imagine any such 
connexion. When the bookseller does not require a book to speak 
for itself, and depends on his own efforts for coaxing a sale, surely 
the author is no better than an impertinent jackanapes if he presumes 
to do more than his employer requires of him, and insists on supply- 
ing his purchasers with more than they want. Let it therefore be borne 
in recollection that readers are like horsemen; and that as a new horse 
is always better than a good one, so there is a decided preference for 
the last publication, over that which is only lasting. 

But if readers are not students, it follows of necessity (let the partisan 





* «Literary productions are seldom finished—they are got up to be read by the 
many, and to be read at once. If the work sells for a day, the author’s time and pains 
will be better laid out in writing a second, than in improving the first.” —Edinburgh 


Review, Oct, 1840. 
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of the libre arbitre say what he may) that they cannot be learned. 
The student indeed may peruse to remember, but the first and greatest 
quality of a reader is to forget ; so that if an author supplies him with the 
same thought ten times over, decies repetita placebit. This is a forty 
Bridgewater-power instance of design and the fitness of things: for 
novelty being the reader’s greatest passion, the shortness of his memory 
tends to the further gratification of his task. Novelty is in reality 
about the rarest commodity “ under the sun ;” and it would be utterly 
impossible to keep the press moving, if readers were cursed with too 
retentive a memory, and authors were not permitted to repeat them- 
selves and—their predecessors ad libitum. 

From this quality of readership flow two consequences, neither of 
which are indifferent to literary success. First, that all learning should 
be eschewed, not only as pedantic, but as superfluous. Learning, 
indeed, is too cumbrous an impedimentum for the railroad pace of the 
press; and a youth, fresh from the university, requires to be trained 
and sweated out of his Greek and Latin, as a Newmarket jockey is out 
of his superfluous flesh, in order to be rendered sufficiently light weight 
to start for the Derby. The second consequence is, that an author 
need not, as has already been hinted, pique himself on being too ort- 
ginal. Originality and novelty are very different things. That which 
is original, cannot be common; and that which is uncommon, cannot 
be commonly intelligible; and as nothing is so ordinary with the masses 
as to meet with what they do not understand, such originality cannot 
appear new. Originality, therefore, is apt to startle a genuine reader, 
and to interrupt his progress through the book. The novelty of which 
such a reader is desirous, must be commonplace and even-going. Its 
images must be familiar, its thoughts cut on the most fashionable mo- 
dels (that is, the most orthodox), and its style must resemble as nearly 
as possible that of a newspaper editor. Thus for instance, the new 
Newgate school is any thing but original. Nothing is so completely e 
medio ductus acervo, as robbery and housebreaking, and cutting of 
throats is as old as Homer. The genre, in fact, is but the common 
melodrama translated into three volumes octavo, as is fully proved by 
the ease with which it found its way back to its natale solum, the 
bards of the minors. 

Among the various categories of readers, none has undergone 2 
greater revolution than the juvenile reader. Peter Parley has super- 
seded the}late Mr, Newberry of “ the corner of St. Paul’s Churchyard ;” 
and it is not, probably, too much to say, that such is the extreme wisdom 
and virtue instilled into the rising generation, that they have nearly ob- 
tained the monopoly of the market, and left neither of those commodities 
for the service of the grown literature of the day. 

One circumstance should not for a moment be forgotten, in the con- 
dition of all sorts of readers, the great one with which we startet, and 
that is, the hurry in which they usually exist. The processes of life 
have become so multiplied, and its businesses and pleasures so varied, 
that no one has time for doing any thing completely and thoroughly. 
We need not urge this as a reason for keeping within the established 
number of volumes, assigned to each different subject, because the 
publishers will guard that point, and prevent mere typographical 
tediousness. But in the conduct and ordering of their subject, au- 
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thors require that a sense of this hurry should ever be present in their 
imagination, 

The first consequence to be deduced from it, is that nobody reads an 
entire work. The best readers content themselves with glancing from 
paragraph to paragraph, pausing only at what particularly suits their in- 
dividual tastes. Any very minute attention, therefore, to boipical succes- 
sion, or intimate dependence of conclusions upon their premises is 
clearly lost labour. That charm which was once found in the unity of 
a subject, and in its Aristotelian development, must be ‘ foolishness” 
to those who will not trace the chain of thought, link by link, but 
dash (not exactly in medias res, but) into any part of the work at which 
the volume is disposed to open. It does not therefore materially signify 
(if copy should turn out deficient in the printing) where the additional 
matter is placed, or how little connexion it may have with the original 
text. All that is wanting is a specific number of pages; and if the 
author is pressed for time, he may get the deficiency supplied by an 
inferior hand, without troubling the man who undertakes the job, to 
read the work he is to extend. 

Hence, may be traced the frequency of the décousu as a style, and 
the prevalence of the rigmarol even in the best writers. 

Another consequence, or rather the same under another aspect, is that 
brevity, more than ever, is the soul of wit; all subordinate details, which 
readers cannot afford time to dwell upon, must be scrupulously suppressed 
as idle and expletive. Thus it is sufficient to make bold statements of 
fact, no matter how paradoxical or startling to an opponent, without 
pausing to detail the reasons on which they are founded ; and more 
especially if the work be of a polemical and contentious nature, it is 
weil for the writer to confine himself to the vituperative part of the 
subject; leaving aside the grounds of his dislikes, as a matter unin- 
teresting to the reader, and unnecessary to the discussion. 

There is a class of readers who, if not themselves very numerous, 
are the cause of considerable popularity to the authors they take in 
hand to patronize,—those who read for the sake of talking. Now 
this is a desultory race, and have less time than others to waste upon 
reading. But in every art, science, or moral theme, there are certain 
points particularly calculated to elevate and surprise, either as new 
or rare, or as’ beyond the comprehension or experience of the unlet- 
tered listener. These are the parts which should be brought into 
evidence, and reduced to a state fitted for display. Anecdotes also 
should be pressed into the subject, apropos to any thing, or to nothing. 
They cannot be too numerous, or too thickly studded with glittering 
names. But, above all, the writers who would captivate this class of 
readers, should number his paragraphs, and provide his work with a 
gocd table of contents, which will supersede the necessity of reading 
more of the book, than is strictly necessary to the purpose in hand. 

There remains for notice one more fact new in the literature of the 
day, and deserving of all consideration if it were only for its singu- 
larity ;—namely, that the greatest number of readers and the best, 
are found in the female sex. The author who aims at popularity, 
cannot too strongly imbue himself with that important verity. Not- 
withstanding the prevalent rage for tambouring and other varieties 
of needlework, the ladies still find more time at their disposal than the 
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gentlemen, who between Melton and the moors, the Exchange and 
the club-house, would as soon think of sitting down to tent-stitch or 
herringbone, as of reading any thing beyond party politics, or a sermon. 
This circumstance is already making itself felt in literature, not only 
in the gradual disappearance of all works of a scope beyond the routine 
of female education, but in the more frequent success of productions 
most strikingly characterized by effeminacy of style, and of thought,— 
annuals, albums, and decorated works in general. It also explains most 
satisfactorily the rapid increase in the number of female authors. When 
females only read, it is most natural that females should especially ad- 
dress them. 

Here for the present we must stop: not that the subject is exhausted, 
—far from it; but it is high time to look about, and see whether in our 
tediousness, we may not already have left our readers behind us. Ma- 
gazine readers are a class apart,—not of the most patient disposition. 
Touch and go is their favourite notion; and least we should cease to 
touch, we shall stand not in the order of our going, but go at once. 


. 








SONNETS FROM METASTASIO. 


[This and the following sonnet were composed at Rome, on the occasion of the Signora 
assuming the vestal habit.] 





From the umbrageous wood, unpierced by day, 
The skilful florist oft selects and takes 

A plant, which neath the sunbeam’s genial ray, 
At season due to bloom and beauty wakes ; 

This to another grafts itself, and soon 

The bright and genial influence appears, 

The heaven-clad stem acknowledges the boon, 
And gracefully its buds and blossoms wears. 
Exalted lady, dost thou understand ?. 

The florist is the ruler of the earth, 

The world the forest, and thou art the plant. 
Thrice happy plant, no hours of woe or mirth 
Henceforth for thee the changeful year shall bring, 
But heaven shall smile on thee with endless spring. 


The stream that unrestrained pursues its course, 
Though limpid first from some steep rock it fell, 
Yet dashing onward soon expends its force, 
And stagnates in some deep sequestered dell ; 
But if in close canal it tranquil flows, 

Vigour it takes, and when its course is run, 

A silver fount it forms, and sportive throws 

Its graceful arms to greet the noonday sun. 

Alas that stream am I, that insecure 

From summer's scorching heat or winter’s frost, 
Grows dull and stagnates in the vale obscure ; 
But thou, veiled sister of the sacred host, 

Thou art that stream which crystalized and pure 


Leads him to heaven who makes his God his boast. 
E.E.E. 
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IDEAS AND REFLECTIONS ON THE PROPERTIES OF MUSIC, 
BY HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE CROWN PRINCE OF HANOVER. 


[Had Walpole lived till these days, his list of royal and noble authors would 
have been somewhere about double the length he has [eft it. In his time it 
was considered a little marvellous for ‘‘ a person of quality” to seek the bubble 
reputation through the agency of a publisher. Whether the higher classes 
were more modest in their pretensions than in the present day, or at it 
beneath them to allow the breath of criticism to come betwixt the wind and 
their nobility, has not been ascertained ; but a book from such a source, orin- 
deed any thing that looked like an extraordinary exhibition of intellect, was 
a rarity of the rarest kind, and was regarded with that sort of indulgence 
which is usually allowed to persons who attempt a task under very singular dis- 
abilities. Nowadays there is scarcely any branch of science or leqaduaag of 
literature in which persons of rank are not continually evincing remarkable 
talent. The wit among lords may still exist, but only as an exception. The 
lord among wits, lately an unheard-of phenomenon, is now almost an every- 
day occurrence. A book from a nobleman has ceased to be obliged to appeal 
to our liberality, to be thought a creditable performance—considering whence 
it came. Instead of which, publications from the noble of both sexes, are 
daily brought before the public, evincing a desire on the part of the authors, 
that they should be judged with all other competitors in the race of intellect, 
and this judgment awaits them without favour or prejudice. 

But royalty as well as nobility, is found stepping forth from behind the bar- 
riers of ignorance and pride, which in times happily gone by, were so effective 
in excluding it from the sympathies of the rest of the world, and is frequently 
discovered honourably engaged in contributing no inconsiderable quota to the 
intellectual pleasures of society. In sculpture, the lamented Princess Marie of 
France has enriched modern art with a masterpiece worthy of its most dis- 
tinguished professors. In poerty and music—as we a short time since informed 
our readers—two scions of the House of Saxony, joined their separate accom- 
— to produce a work as creditable to their feelings as to their intel- 
ects, and now we have the pleasure of making public in England, through the 
medium of a translation, pretensions to genius, no less incontestable in a 
literary production, from the pen of a member of our own royal family— 
— generally known among his countrymen as Prince George of Cumber- 

nd. 

We regret not having sufficient space to attempt to do justice to this charm- 
ing composition ; but as its merits are so conspicuous, it can scarcely fail of 
being appreciated wherever it is read. The lamentable deprivation under 
which this gifted enthusiast labours, must greatly increase the interest with 
which his imaginative language will be perused ; and the passage in which the 
illustrious writer alludes to his own experience, in describing the blind man’s 
discovery of the intentions of the composer from the pictorial character of his 
music, cannot fail to awaken the deepest sympathy. We sincerely hope the 
operation his Royal Highness has lately undergone, may be attended with the 
best results.] 


PREFACE, 


How often do we hear expressions used by lovers of music, which 
show that, so far from appreciating the lofty and sublime character of 
music, they wholly misconceive it: that they regard it only as a medium 
of ordinary amusement, like cards and dancing, and feel little more 
respect for it than for those pastimes. We hear questions concerning 
the proper conception and enjoyment of music from persons who have 
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not a musical ear; and from others who discover in the productions of 
the heroes of this art only a chaotic assemblage of imposing sounds, 
and an arbitrary or accidental variation of them with the softest and 
tenderest harmonies. 

But music, that first and most beautiful language of the earth, is far 
too expressive, too sublime, too noble, for us to be able to give a satis- 
factory answer in oral conversation to such questions as the above, and 
sufficiently to discuss and correct such expressions. 

With ardent love, I have striven from early youth to make music my 
own. It has become to me a companion and comforter through life; 
it has become more and more invaluable to me, the more I learned to 
comprehend and appreciate its boundless exuberance of ideas, its in- 
exhaustible fulness, the more intimately its poetry was interwoven with 
my whole being. 

Perhaps, therefore, the following ideas and observations, called forth 
by zealous study and earnest meditations, are calculated to furnish a 
suitable answer to the above questions, to elucidate and to correct the 
expressions above alluded to; nay, even deaf persons themselves may 
find in them useful and instructive entertainment; lovers of music, a 
guide to the better comprehension of the art, and consequently to its 
higher enjoyment ; and connoisseurs, at least some new ideas, or some 
notions that have not yet been submitted to the public. 

If this end be fulfilled ; if but a few enlightened admirers be gained 
for the lofty and noble art; if the inquiries of the lovers of music be 
but directed to some of its thousand brilliant qualities; if but here and 
there one feeling heart acquire a clearer comprehension, a higher relish, 
of its treasures; if but a few be deeply penetrated by the conviction, 
that this gift of Heaven, this speaking witness of revelation, owes its 
origin to God alone; if but one be led to apply it to the worthy praise 
of the Most High—the object of these lines is accomplished, and I 
shall have earned the cheering recompence for these results of my in- 
quiries, hastily written down in leisure moments, which I hereby 
humbly dedicate to sublime music, as one of its most fervent ad- 
mirers. 


INTRODUCTORY REMARKS AND INQUIRIES. 


In all considerations on subjects upon which the human mind pur- 
poses to try its powers, of which it desires to gain a conception, and 
from which it hopes to derive enjoyment, the first question that occurs 
to the logically-trained understanding is: What is that object? what is 
it called? what is its import ? what is its peculiar nature ? 

To the end just mentioned, we therefore ask ourselves in the first 
place: ‘*‘ What is Music?” To this question the following will appear 
to be a pertinent answer: Music is a language in tones. By means of 
Music, ideas, feelings, and historical events, natural phenomena, pic- 
tures, scenes of life of all sorts, are as clearly and intelligibly expressed 
as by any language in words; and we are ourselves enabled to express 
ourselves in such a manner, and to make ourselves understood by 
others. 

We will therefore call Music a language in tones, for which reason 
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the next question requires us to give a definition of the nature of tone, 
What do we understand by the word tone? 

Every sound which can be measured or weighed against any other 
precise sound is called tone. It arises from regular vibrations or 
undulations of the air, which are produced either by the breath, as in 
singing, or in playing on wind-instruments, or by the striking or touch- 
ing of a string, or any other sonorous object or body. 

Every other sound which, on the touching even of objects suscep 
tible of vibration, is not produced by regular undulations of the air, is 
only a noise; for instance, that of a blow upon a stone, or any other 
non-vibrating body; that arising from the discharge of fire-arms; the 
inarticulate accents of many animals, which may be called, crying, bel- 
lowing, howling, but not tone ; the sound of improperly mixed or cracked 
bells; and even that of faulty, and unequally-stretched strings, by 
the defects of which the regular undulations of the air are prevented, 
&ec. 

A combination dependent on fixed rules of these tones that can be 
measured we call Music; in the same manner, as by the combination 
of articulate sounds, that is produced, which in the narrower significa- 
tion, we call language. 

And, as a regulated combination of letters produces words, which ope- 
rate variously upon our mind, by the combination of tones are pro- 
duced sounds which affect our feelings in various ways. Or, in other 
words, the language of words addresses itself chiefly to the mind, 
whereas the language of tones claims a power more particularly over 
the heart and feelings, and thus operates mediately upon the mind. 
If it be asked how it is that our feelings can be expressed by tones. 
the only explanation that can be given is, that God bestowed on men 
at their creation the faculty of mutually communicating their thoughts 
and feelings, or of mutually exciting thoughts and feelings in one 
another by means of certain turns and variations of tones, which are 
consonant with certain feelings of our souls. 

Of all the senses of man, sight and hearing are those by which most 
effect is produced upon mind and heart, and which are consequently 
the most powerful springs for the moral and rational feelings, actions, 
and opinions of men. But hearing appears to be the most influential 
and operative of the two organs; for this reason, that by inharmonious 
discordant tones, our feelings may be so shocked, even to their deepest 
recesses, and so painfully wounded as to drive us almost beside our- 
selves; which impression cannot possibly be produced in us by a bad 
picture, a dreary landscape, or a very faulty poem. 

Hence it follows that our feelings are in the closest and most intimate 
affinity with the domain of tones, and hence alone it is possible for the 
combination of them in a composition ; and their particular quality, to 
produce so powerful an effect upon our feelings. 

In order to the attainments of such effects, be it observed by the 
way, it is obvious that the composer must possess the talent to select 
grand and sublime scenes, to describe accurately expressive moments, 
which take captive all the feelings of the hearer; and to this end, the 
profoundest study of human inclinations, impulses, and passions, and 
the most comprehensive acquaintance with the language of Nature, is 
indispensably requisite. Were it otherwise, Music would not be an 
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art. Ifthe composer has acquired this high qualification, he can often 
give the noblest, most impressive, and most elevating music to wretched 
poems, and to poetic subjects which have been lamentably ill-treated ; 
and it may be boldly asserted that many compositions, even without 
their miserable and inappropriate text, would be equally intelligible 
and produce an equally fine effect; as, on the contrary, there are fine 
poems with bad or even disfiguring compositions, which would be better 
without any compositions at all. 

Among the peculiar qualities and advantages of Music must further 
be included this, that it excites indescribable feelings even in the most 
uncultivated minds, which need not stand upon the same step with that 
of the artist ; this is more rarely the case with other arts. 

We have still to ask ourselves the question: Why do we call 
this language of tones, Music? and what is the origin of this name? 

Authors in all theoretical departments of the art, have for ages been 
writing and disputing about the origin of the term, Musica. As, how- 
ever, such etymological discussions, often lead to no satisfactory result, 
or at jeast are generally of no benefit to the thing itself, we cannot do 
better in my opinion, than adopt that definition, which assumes that 
Music, according to the mythology of the ancient nations, was an occu- 
age and a gift of the Muses, and that it therefore derived its name 

rom them. We are the more authorized to ‘this assumption, since the 
Greeks comprehended under the term ‘‘ Music,” not merely the art of 
tones, but also dancing, poetry, rhetoric, astronomy, grammar, in short, 
all the scientific knowledge which they had then acquired. Subse- 
sass these other arts and sciences, as soon as they had attained in- 
ependence, received other appellations, but to the most ancient of the 
arts was left the nhme of Music. 
The two principal components of Music are 


HARMONY AND MELODY. 


Harmony is a concentrated combination of tones united into accords. 
It is good and pure when the rules for the combination and succession 
of accords are strictly observed. 

The simultaneous tones of harmony either perfectly satisfy the ear, 
or they excite in the hearer a feeling of uneasiness, a desire, an impa- 
tience, for a solution, for relief. In the first case, they are called 
consonances, in the latter, dissonances. Both belong to the accords. 

Melody is a succession of single tones, alternately higher and lower, 
of shorter or longer duration, founded on a particular mode, which con- 
stitutes the vocal part of a piece of music.* The melody ought to be 
like a spoken sentence, and therefore the succession of tones ought not 
to be without meaning, without intelligibility. It is to music what de- 
sign is to painting. It must accurately express in the easiest and simplest 
manner, the feeling which is meant to be designated. 

Harmony operates independently. Melody needs the support of 
harmony to ensure its effect, to strengthen its expression. 





* In the system of an octave, we have twelve tones. Each of these tones has its 
own hard aad soft scale, and consequently we have twenty-four different modes. 
The hard modes are better adapted to c ul and lively, the soft to tender melodies. 
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After these preliminary inquiries, we shall proceed to some observa- 
tions on Music itself, its properties, and effects. 

Music is divided into two departments— instrumental and vocal 
Music. Each of these two departments is produced in a totally 
different manner from the other; and their nature therefore is also 
totally different. it 


INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC 


porwenees the high faculty, not only of expressing every one of the 
uman heart, but also of delineating the occurrences of social life, the 
joyful and mournful incidents of earthly existence, its activity, -its re- 
pose, and its tranquil pleasures, landscapes, and rural scenes, more per- 
manently and more distinctly to the feelings, than painting and poetry 
are capable of doing, and in such a manner as to be universally under- 
stood. Hence it may be compared with a universal language. It 
needs not, like vocal Music, the support of words of some language or 
other, to render itself intelligible in the same way and manner to all 
the civilized nations of the world, and to produce one and the same 
effect, that intended by the composition, upon the minds and feelings 
of the people of all countries. The music of dances, for instance, will 
every where be felt as an excitement to dancing. Grave, solemn music 
produces a corresponding feeling in every person ; soft harmonies excite 
tender sensations ; and plaintive tones call forth sadness and-sympathy 
in every mind. 

Similar phenomena manifest themselves in regard to the effects of 
individual instruments, 

The sublime, solemn tones of the organ will excite in all men feelings 
of devotion only; the trumpet is every where the instrument of war 
and rejoicing ; the horn calls to the chase, or awakens soft and cheerful 
sensations ; the trombone associates itself with mourning and grave 
solemnities. 

To such purposes, at least, were these instruments originally destined, 
according to their qualities, and they are still generally used for them, 
to say nothing of the manifold application in the present improved state 
of music. 

The first musical instruments were no doubt attempts to imitate the 
human voice. These attempts produced the most singular varieties of 
them; they were afterwards employed to strengthen, to increase the 
effect produced, or intended to be produced, by the human voice; and 
at length were brought to such perfection that it hecame possible by 
means of them, even without the human voice, and without words, to 
take captive every feeling of the heart, to strike every one of its chords, 
to express clearly and intelligibly every one of its emotions. 

Jubal is mentioned in scripture history as the first inventor of musi- 
cal instruments. Miriam, the sister of Moses, used a drum to accom- 
pany her singing. In David’s Psalms mention is made of stringed 
instruments, the zethith, the psaltery of eight and ten strings, likewise 
drums, trumpets, pipes, cymbals, harps, &c. It is to be presumed that 
in David's time the harp was an instrument pretty generally known, 
because David, who tended his father’s flock, nevertheless played so 
well upon that instrument as to be able to dispel with it Saul’s mental 
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malady. ‘In the tomb of Osymandias, ar Thebes, in —and he 
lived two thousand years before Christ—have been found representa- 
tions’ of musical instruments, one of which was very much like our 

nt harp. So early as Solomon’s time, instrumental music had at- 
tained a high degree of development and improvement. But it was not 
till the invention of notation that music in general, and instrumental 
music in particular, made rapid advances; and it is since that epoch 
(984 after Christ) that the musical works of great composers of anti- 
quity have been preserved and transmitted to posterity. 

The composer, then, who is minutely acquainted with the properties, 
the compass, the force, the softness, of each instrument, is able by the 
judicious employment and combination of these instrumental powers to 
produce the most extraordinary effects ; he is able to represent by in- 
strumental music a Lens animated, and intelligible poetry, without 
having need of words. This is proved by many classic compositions, 
but above all by the masterpieces of the immortal Beethoven. 

In his Pastoral symphony, for instance, how clearly are the daily oc- 
eurrences and the individual scenes of rural life presented to the 
hearer ! 

In the first scene a tranquil, cheerful, rural landscape, with living beings 
of all sorts, with the sound of the bells of the grazing cattle, and the 
pipes of the herdsmen, and with the joyous operations of the busy 
reapers and husbandmen, are represented with such accuracy that the 
pencil of the best painter could not delineate them with greater truth 
and fidelity. : 

In the second scene, “at the brook,” the silence of the wood, 
the gentle murmur of the stream, the rippling of the water, its quiet 
meandering course, the song of the birds, the notes of the cuckoo, the 
lark, the nightingale, are rendered with an accuracy that is quite 
illusive. 

The approach and assembling of the herdsmen and husbandmen, 
with their rustic music, with which they challenge one another to the 
merry dance, their harmless chat, their lively jokes, are set before us in 
the third scene of the symphony, just as they occur in the every-day 
life of the inhabitants of the country. 

In the fourth scene the harmony of these rustic pleasures is inter- 
rupted. A thunder-storm gradually gathers at the horizon. It breaks 
out suddenly and majestically, and discharges itself with tremendous 
violence. 

The faithful representation of these wonderful phenomena of nature 
fills the hearer with the same feelings as a real tempest excites in his 
soul—with awe, and fear, and admiration of the omnipotence of the 
Most High: for never, perhaps, have the four principal elements of a 
thunder-storm—lightning and thunder, rain and wind, been so accu- 
rately imitated, so impressively represented, in their combined effect, by 
any other production of art as by this music. 

And how admirably does this confused war of the elements subside! 
The storm gradually disperses and passes off; the thunder becomes 
more and more faint, till at length it ceases entirely, and here too the 
hearer fancies himself transported into reality by the musical delineation 
of the scene. 

Again, the eomposer shows his acquaintance with human feelings, 
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which, after a fortunate escape from the dangers of so alarming a scene 
are always poured forth in gratitude to Providence; since, in exqui~ 
site prayer which follows, he represents the country-people as thanking 
God for his gracious protection, hisheavenly blessing. Boies 

That high faculty of music, the faculty of representing by tones the 
various events of life more distinctly and impressively than can be done 
by any other art, and of. exciting and expressing the different feclings 
of the human heart, cannot possibly be contested, after a minute and 
thorough examination of a composition so perfect and so grand in its 
design as the above. : ‘ | 

I cannot refrain from adverting to some passages of the orchestra- 
composition in the great Haydn’s noble masterpiece, ‘* The Creation,” 
in support of the above position. . Hy 

How expressively, how truly, is the “* Retreat. of the host of infernal 
spirits into the depths of the abyss, to everlasting night,” rendered in 
the music! How characteristically the words, ‘“‘ Despair, rage, and 
horror, accompany their fail !”". Above all, how strikingly has the com- 
poser represented, with all the powers of ‘music, the moment called 

orth by the creative words ‘‘ Let there be light!” and there was light ! 
At these words the orchestra discharges itself in atruly electric manner, 
so as absolutely to dazzle you. The hearer feels perfectly the impres- 
sion which the real occurrence of this adorable miracle of Almighty 
pores would make upon him; and in this delineation by tones is exhi- 

ited to the sense of mortal man the only possible representation of that 
sublime wonder, in the most striking and convincing manner. 

It is impossible to analyze here all the surpassing beauties of that 
admirable masterpiece. Every connoisseur will agree with me when I 
say that Haydn needed but to have written this one work to establish 
his fame for ever as a composer. . 

Another masterpiece, Gliick’s ‘‘Iphigenia at Aules,” portrays to 
the auditor the pride of a sovereign, the arrogance of a priest, paternal, 
maternal, and filial affection; a tender attachment, the courage of a 
hero, the cry of a people for revenge, the pains of parting, the feelings 
of death, the transports of joy, on account of unexpected deliverance 
—and all with such inimitable art, in a manner so re perfect, 
that the hearer is almost overcome by the vehemence of the tempest of 
emotions raised within him. a 

In E. Wenzel’s composition for the pianoforte on Medora’s song in 
Lord Byron’s ‘+ Corsair,” which pictures her heart, filled with enthusi- 
astic passion, with profound grief at — from her lover, and with 
gloomy forebodings, this purport of the poem is represented with 
striking truth, without the aid of words. 

As a musical portraiture of an incident in social life, C. M. Von 
Weber’s composition, “‘ The Asking to Dance,” is distinguished by the 
fidelity and truth with which all the peculiarities and little cireum- 
stances of a ball are represented : the application of the dancer, the 
compliance of the lady, the dance itself, the conversation while resting, 
the renewal of the dance, and the leading back of the lady to her seat 
with thanks by her partner, are all presented by the music with the ac- 
curacy of life to the ear of the auditor. 
In the ‘ Freischiitz,” by the same composer, the part of Caspar is 
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so correctly imagined, so thoroughly studied, and so admirably ren- 
dered, that its prominent propensities, passions, and emotions—coarse- 
ness, incredulity, superstition, suspicion, spite, rage, malice, are in the 
music presented to the hearer in the most striking manner. It may 
admit of a question whether the extraordinary composition of the scene 
in the wolf's ravine, if performed in any other place than the theatre, 
and without words and decorations—without the flapping owls and 
bats—the troop of wild huntsmen in the air, the spectral Samiel, &c., 
would not produce the same feeling of awe, and give intimation of some 
infernal workshop, with all its horrors and fearful shapes. In the same 
masterly manner is composed the overture of this opera, which gives 
the hearer a sort of summary of the contents of the whole piece. At 
the same time, this composition is a speaking evidence in behalf of the 
assertion already made, that the composer who is able to seize the pre- 
cise spirit and meaning of a poem, can also express that meaning cor- 
rectly and eloquently without words; and that, carried away by the 
intensity of his feelings, he then frequently imparts to his music a fer- 
vour, a sublimity, a fidelity of expression, which leave the text and its 
author far behind. What, for example, has Weber made of the scoff- 
ing chorus of Kilian the peasant, and his companions? And would 
one imagine that it was possible to invent characteristic music to such 
try. 

pre introduction to Bellini’s ‘*‘ Norma™sthere is a most ingenious 
representation of a country. Commencing with low tones, it unfolds 
itself in sombre harmony, and faithfully reproduces the same impres- 
sion that the darkness of a thick wood makes upon the wanderer. 
Single, sliding, and abrupt notes, seem to denote lighter spots in the 
dark wood, and thus the first decoration of the opera, the grave of sa- 
crifice, is appropriately represented. 

The reader will certainly be still more struck by the appositeness of 
this musical picture, when I assure him that I know a blind person who, 
when he first heard this introduction, immediately guessed that it was 
intended to represent a scene in a wood. 

These few examples from the great profusion of the most exquisite 
productions of music will be sufficient to convince the reader—if he 
will listen attentively when he is present at the performance of those 
operas—that instrumental music is capable of correctly expressing, 
and clearly representing to our minds, every feeling of the human 
heart, the incidents of social life, joy and sorrow, labour and repose, nay 
even countries and landscapes. 

But instrumental music further possesses the peculiar property of 
producing ene in different persons such an effect that each 
finds his own individual feeling excited and expressed—an assertion 
which is not far-fetched, but taken from life, and on which I will try to 
be more explicit. 

Figure to yourself a social party, near which a plaintive and pathetic 
piece of music is performed ; this piece of music will certainly excite 
corresponding feelings in all the hearers. But how does it excite them 
in each in particular. To express, for instance, the sorrow of each in- 
dividual in words, each would require a poem consonant with and 
describing his particular sorrow. Now Music possesses the extraordi- 
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nary property of exciting and expressing the individual feelings of all 
with the same tones. Attentive observers will confirm this; nay, there 
are certainly but few persons who have not experienced it at some time 
or other, since there are, alas! but few who have not been oppressed 
by some kind of sorrow or affliction. ) 


VOCAL MUSIC. 


Vocal Music differs essentially from that of instruments in this 
reageck that it produces its proper effect only in connexion with words, 
and thereby acquires an individual and more precise character, ‘since, 
setting aside the superior charm of the human voice, it will address it- 
self most powerfully to those who understand the text to it, and: in 
whose language that text is written. Its character, however, is more 
universal, because, according to the nature and perfection of the com- 

osition, it may be intelligible to those who do not understand the text. 

or when a vocal composition is strictly appropriate to the text—which 
every such composition ought to be, or it is a failure—the tones must 
express the meaning of the words. | 

By the combination of these two qualities alone vocal music attains a 
much more extensive application and higher perfection than instru- 
mental music. 

In creating man, the Almighty gave him not only speech’ but also a 
distinct organ, the voice, that, by its union with the former, he might be 
able to express his feelings of every kind. The human voice, therefore, 
is not an instrument made by man, but an organ bestowed on us imme- 
diately by God, and therefore it possesses greater perfection, a greater 
charm, than any instrument. All the musical instruments successively 
invented are but faint imitations of this first instrument of God’s own 
creation, and they are considered the more perfect the nearer they 
approach to human song, and the more like it their tones appear to 


Owing to the wonderful property of human song, the capability of 
uttering the synonymous word at the same time with the tone, to the 
perfect and most ingenious construction given by the Creator, fiom 
whose almighty hand-this exquisite masterpiece immediately pro- 
ceeded to the organ of voice and speech, as well as to the position or 
seat of the voice in the central point of human feeling, in the breast, 
from whose profoundest recess it issues, and in which the wonderful 
calculation of the heavenly Father in his creations and for his ends, is 
so manifest; the song of man is the most inimitable, the grandest 
expression—an expression which art can never attain—of our feelings, 
sensations, and ideas, as also the most worthy and best adapted for the 
praise and adoration of the Supreme Being, to which end more espe- 
cially this noble gift was no doubt bestowed by God. 

The most ancient history, in treating of the earliest ages of mankind 
to which it extends, has recorded a great number of instances in which 
the human voice, agreeably to the divine decrees, sang lofty hymns, 
particularly in the person of David, Paul, and others, in glorification 
of the greatness of God, and in praise and thanksgiving for his bless- 
ings. 

Dec.—vVOL. LX. NO. CCXL. 2. 
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Seventeen handred years before Christ, Jacob, the son, of Isaac, 
sang in the spirit of prophecy, the future fortunes of the tribes’of Israel. 
Fifteen hundred years before Christ, Moses, and his sister Miriam, the 
prophetess, sang the praises of the Lord, on account of the fortunate 
passage through the Red Sea, effected by means of a divine miracle. 

borah, the prophetess, and Barak, the son of Abinoam, sang 1200 
years before Christ a noble and sublime song, after the destruction of 
the army of the Canaanites. One thousand years before Christ, David 
composed and sang his exquisite Psalms, in which he exhorts in the 
poet forcible and inspired manner to the singing of the glory of God. 

us: 

Ps. xxxiii. 2.—‘‘ Praise the Lord with harp; sing unto him with the 
psaltery, and an instrument of ten strings. v. 3. Sing unto hima new 
song, play skilfully with a loud noise.” 

Ps. Ixxxi, 2—5.—** Take a psalm, and bring hither the timbrel, the 

easant harp with the psaltery. Blow up the trumpet in the new moon, 
in the time appointed on our solemn feast-day. For this was a statute 
for Israel, and a law of the God of Jacob. This he ordained in Joseph 
for a testimony, when he went out through the land of Egypt, where I 
heard a language that I understood not.” 

Ps. cxlix. ].—*‘ Praise ye the Lord, sing unto the Lord a new song, 
and his praise in the congregation of saints. v.3, Let them praise ‘his 
name in the dance; let them sing praises unto him with the timbrel 
and harp.” 

Paul also exhorts to the same effect in 

Ephes. v. 19.—‘* Speaking to yourselves in psalms, and hymns and 
= songs, singing and making melody in your heart to the 

rd.” 

That nothing is better adapted than singing to praise and to glorify 
in the worthiest manner our Father in heaven, is clearly intimated in 
the preceding passages. Nay, we learn from holy writ that the noblest 
employinent of purified beings in a higher state of existence is to praise 
and to extol in inspired hymns the omnipotence of the Most High.* 

How sacred then does song appear—what a blessing to man is 





* Revelation of St. John, 'v.8.—‘‘ And when he had taken the book, the four 
beasts, and four-and-twenty elders fell down before the Lamb, baving every one of 
them harps, and golden vials full of odours, which are the prayers of saints. v.9. And 
— sung @ new song, saying, Thou art worthy to take the book, and to open the seals 

reof, &c.”’ 


Thus also in 
Rev. xiv. 1,—-" And I looked, and Jo, a Lamb stood on Mount Sion, and with him 


an hundred forty and four thousand, having his father’s name written in their fore- 
heads. v.2. And I heard a voice from heaven as the voice of many waters and as the 
voice of a great thunder, and I beard the voice of barpers harping with their barps. 
v.3. And they sung as it were anew song before the throne, and before the four 
beasts, and the elders, and no man could learn that song but the hundred and forty 
noe thousand, which were redeemed from the earth.” 
’ 

Rev. xv. 2.—" And I saw, as it were, a sea of oy mingled with fire ; and them 
that had gotten the victory over the beast, and over his image, and over his mark, and 
over the number of his name, stand on the sea of glass, having the harps of God. vv, 3. 
And they sing the song of Moses, the servant of God, and the song of the Lamb, 
saying, Great and marvellous are thy works, Lord God Almighty, just and true are thy 
ways, thou King of saints.” 
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ne Se as it gives us already ‘here upon earth a foretaste of 
ven . | : 

|. If, by means of this faculty, we are enabled to express our feelings 
towards the Creator in the noblest’ and sublimest. manner, so also we 
must be enabled by it to communicate them most {completely to our 
fellow-creatures. This is proved by the fact that the poets of the an- 
cient classics ages, the heroic, as Homer and others, likewise the pas- 
toral, and those of the middle ages, always recited their compositions 
in song, And what is poetry? Imaginative conceptions and feelings 
expressed in metrical form. Lo " oh 

Thus the language of feeling in words was combined by them with 
that in tones, in order to strengthen it bya more true and profound 
expression. Now, the metrical form is of itself perfectly musical, in 
consequence of its affinity with musical rhythm ; and this accounts for 
the endeavour to present to the senses the purport of a poem, and to 
increase its effect by means of Music. 

We have seen in the article on instrumental Music, that it possesses 
the power of expressing poems or imaginative conceptions and feelings 
without the aid of words. If then these can be expressed by instru- 
mental Music alone, as well as by words, how much more perfectly may 
we not render them by uniting the two, words and Music, in song. 
Hence the close relationship between poetry and Music is clearly ap- 
parent. 

How thoroughly the poets of the ancient classic ages were imbued 
with the idea that it was requisite for their poems to be invariably ac- 
companied with Music and recited in song, will be still more evident to 
us when we consider that they themselves presented their dramatic 
compositions to the public in this manner. For in the Greek drama 
the iambics of conversation were accompanied by a corresponding reci- 
tative, and long choruses sung by numerous singers were likewise in- 
troduced with their pieces. 

Let it not be supposed that I have the remotest idea of asserting that 
a poem without musical composition is not capable jof interesting and 
exciting the feelings: such an assertion daily experience flatly contra- 
dicts. The grand and magnificent poems in our beloved mother-tongue, 
as well as those of other nations, furnish too strong evidence of the 
contrary. The poem, moreover, must first have inspired the composer 
before he can render the feelings expressed in it by words, in all their 
force and profundity, by corresponding tones. 

The most accomplished reader, the most eminent declaimer, is ne- 
vertheless not capable, in the recitation of a poetic composition, to take 
such strong hold of our feelings as it is possible to do with the accom- 
paniment of Music, because Music not only strengthens the images and 
the action of the poem, but places them more vividly before the hearer, 
and causes them to operate much more powerfully upon the feelings. 

Language is capable only of giving to an object a name which is un- 
derstood by him who is acquainted with that language, because it is 
only by means of our organ of hearing, or by the help of our memory, 
that we have learned to know that such or such a word has the univer- 
sally accepted signification. But it might just as well have been 
agreed, that to smile, should a weep, and that we should say 
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to wake instead ‘of to sleep, when we would designate the’ state of 
slumber. A Frenchman, and an Englishman, would not find in the word 
lichela, any thing smiling, unless they understood German ; but only 
in the word souriant, or smiling, which their languages apply to this 
expression of feeling. At the oral recitation of a German poem, they 
would feel nothing whatever. When we read or hear declaimed in a 
language with which we are acquainted, a piece on love* from the pen 
of a first-rate poet, the subject of which was deeply felt by the author, 
nay, which perhaps describes or reveals the feelings of his own heart, 
and in which he expresses the deepest and tenderest emotions that per- 
vaded his bosom, and thus prompted the words of the poem: we can 
indeed, from the meaning of the words, perfectly comprehend ‘what he 
felt, but not how he felt it, not the various shades and degrees of his 
feeling; for the words designate the same thing, but they are not the 

“sine of the feeling itself, they indicate not its depth: tone is the 
y true imbodiment of feeling. 

In the “‘ Hymn to St. Cecilia,” for instance, the reading or recitation, 
owever impressive, of the words, 

“‘ To the boy the graceful Virgin, 

Smiling, gave so sweet a kiss’ — 

would never express so vividly the action described by the poet, as it 
can be done with the aid of Music. That alone.is capable of presenting 
the tenderness of the scene to the mind, by giving to every word the 
corresponding sound, the correct intonation. 

The composition to ‘* Bertrand’s Departure,” must fill every heart 
with emotion, on account of the invincible attachment which bound 
this man to his former commander ; for it isthe music that renders the 
import of the words with greater truth and beauty, than the words by 
themselves are capable of doing. 

In Gothe’s poem of ‘* The Erlking,” composed by Schubert, the 
sombre gloom which night throws over the country is represented by 
music ; and the feeling of awe which this nocturnal scene would, in 
reality, excite in us, is most vividly produced. The anxious entreaties 
and complaints of the boy, the cheering exhortations of the father, the 
allurement of the spirit-voice of the Erlking, the accelerated tramp of 
the horse, the agony of the father on discovering the death of his child 
- all these various moments nothing but Music could render so faith- 
fully, so impressively, as is the case in this composition. The poem alone 
coll not produce such an effect, though it is by one of the greatest 
masters of any age or country. 

How deeply song is implanted in the nature of man, how intimately 
itis blended and interwoven with his whole being, is most clearly shown 
by a peculiar species of song—I mean the national song. This pre- 
sents invariably, or with very rare exceptions, a faithful characteristic 
of the people themselves, and of their manners, way of life, and civili- 
zation. 

In the Irish national songs is to be found, as in the character of the 
people, a mixture of fickleness and goodnature; in the Scotch, a chi- 
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* An instance relative to the expression of love is chosen here for this reason, be- 
cause it is considered as the most vehement and powerful of the passions. 
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valrously noble rudeness; in the French in general, something light 
and frivolous; in the Hungarian, a melancholy gravity and as in 
the German, a character of integrity and solidity; in those of the 
inhabitants of the highlands of Switzerland and the Tyrol, a cheerful- 
ness and gaiety, intermingled with tender chords of soft, deep feeling; 
in those of the people of Little Russia, a lighthearted joyousness ; in 
those of the Cossacks, a medley of gentle and martial feelings, as dis- 
played in their national character; in the songs of the South German 
races there is a tone of greater cheerfulness and goodhumour; in 
those of the North Germans, on the other hand, we meet in general 
with more seriousness and more firmness of expression, even in the 
national songs of a more humorous and jovial tendency. 

A striking exception to this remark is to be found in the inhabitants 
of Russia, whose character in general is prone to be light and cheerful, 
but whose songs—with the exception of Little Russia, as mentioned 
above—have invariably a melancholy, plaintive expression. 

Cicero, that greatest orator of his time, and whose fame will descend 
to the latest posterity, when he delivered his speeches before the Se- 
nate at Rome, had always a person behind him to sound the key in 
which he intended to speak. Thus his extraordinary sagacity had 
taught him how necessary it was to submit to the laws of Music, and 
to avail himself of its aid, in order to give the proper expression to his 
words, and thus to render them more effective. 

Language, in regard to its faculty of expressing our feelings, may, 
in contradistinction to music, be compared with epistolary correspond- 
ence, which is an imperfect substitute for verbal communication. In 
like manner, the language of poetry without singing, is an imperfect 
medium for expressing our profoundest feelings. 

But Music delineates and paints objects with the living colours of 
the heart; it is capable of touching every feeling without words, and, 
much more, of rendering the meaning of the words themselves per- 
ceptible to the feelings: it can excite and control every sensation, in- 
crease the force of every impression as well as allay every emotion; it 
can clothe every image in the ether of its harmonies, and fathom the 
profoundest depths of the human heart. In general, it gains access 
as easily to the bosom of the savage African as to the heart of the po- 
lished European: its tones are intelligible to all the nations of the 
earth, and go from hearts ¢o hearts. On ‘this account it was that I 
compared it in a preceding page with a universal language. Hence too 
it verifies the pertinent expression cited by a learned foreigner when con- 
versing with me: Le ton va plus loin que le mot. 


MANIFOLD USES OF MUSIC, 


There is not a more convincing proof to what a degree Music isthe 
language of our feelings, how closely it is interwoven with our whole 
being, than the consideration in how many different ways, and to what 
different purposes, it is applied. The inhabitant of civilized countries 
may convince himself of this every day of his life; but he possesses 
the jewel, and leaves it frequently unheeded or without fully appreciat- 
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ing its'‘worth. But, transport a savage who knows nothing of the ap- 
plication of music, unless perhaps in its rudest and most imperfect 
state, to the capital of a European country, on a Sunday in preference, 
and cause all the customary applications of Music to be exempiified 
before him. Take him first to church. He hears the assembled 
Christians proclaiming the glory of God in solemn hymns of praise, ac- 
companied by the majestic and impressive tones of the organ; and, 
with inward emotion and in deep astonishment, he will admire the sub- 
limity of this divine worship. After the service let him go to the pa- 
rade, where he beholds troops of all arms moving to the sound of 
military music ; manly courage, and a longing for battle are kindled in 
his bosom, and fain would he join the ranks of the warriors. He is 
next conducted to the palace of the sovereign, where again he finds the 
pleasures of the table heightened by cheerful, lively Music. On his 
return he sees a long military funeral procession moving solemnly 
through the streets, and hears the plaintive tones of the mournful 
Music, mingled with the dull hollow sounds of the drum. In the eve- 
ning he goes to the theatre, and there hears an opera, in which the 
Music perfectly corresponds with the action. By way of conclusion he 
is taken to a ball, where he sees the whole of a numerous party movin 
to the measured tones of noisy instruments. This savage, overwhelm 
with A ope and astonishment, must conclude that all the actions of 
the people of that city, their customs, their rejoicings, their mournings, 
are Invariably accompanied with Music. He would say on his return 
home to his countrymen, I have found a people who could not worship 
their.God, carry on war, eat their dinner, amuse themselves at their 
assemblies, nay, even bury their dead, without Music. 

And such is really the case among all the civilized nations. To every 
one who knows its value, Music is become indispensable in all ways, and 
in all the incidents of life. 

- A most peculiar and extraordinary influence is exercised over our 
minds, on our whole way of thinking, acting, and feeling, when we ° 
sing or hear sung what is dear and valuable to us, our profession, 
our relations, our feelings, and inclinations, Every object to which we 
are attached—persons, countries, seasons, days of joy, places of re- 
membrance, appear to us in a fairer light when music surrounds them 
with the halo of its tones. The overcharged heart pours itself out in 
song; grief is assuaged by soothing harmonies; sullen sorrow is miti- 
gated and dissolves into tears; and joy and gratitude ennoble them- 
selves in the realm of song. We become fonder of our vocation, and 
its load is lightened when we sing it. . 

And under all circumstances, for every class of persons, Poetry and 
Song dispense their refreshing gifts. The soldier sings but an hour 
before death overtakes him on the battle-field ; the hunter sings amid the 
toils and dangers of the chase, even in the icy steppes of Siberia; the 
hardy seaman sings when he ploughs the raging billows, and the roaring 
of the hurricane accompanies his song; the miner sings while ransack-, 
ing the bosom of the earth for treasures ; the fisherman, the herdsman 
the husbandman, the artisan, the wanderer, the day-labourer, all sing 
songs apposite to their calling and profession, all pay to their Maker 
the tribute of their morning and evening hymn. The lullaby of the 
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fond mother composes her suckling to sleep, and children sing to'the 
hoary grandsire the tunes that he has taught them. : se 

But on no profession is the electric power of music exercised in) a 
more striking manner, on none is its operation more refreshing and 
more cheering than on the soldier. In the longest and the most fatiguing 
marches, drenched with rain, tortured by the cravings of hunger, panting 
with thirst, parched with the intense heat of the day, choked by, the 
dust raised on the high-roads by the moving columns, he breathes 
more freely, he walks more lightly, his eye becomes more animated, his 
bearing prouder, when he hears the regimental Music, when the notes 
of. battle remind him of his vocation, his duty; and implicitly he 
obeys, and undauntedly he perseveres, even when the orders ofhis 
commander despatch him, not to refreshment and repose, but to meet 
almost certain death at the mouths of the enemy’s cannon. 

Music displays the height of its omnipotence in a different way, 
when, very often with the simplest powers, it excites love of country, or 
longing for home. If a son of the Alps, when in a foreign land, hears 
a tune that is piped on his native mountains—if a Scotch highlander, 
far from his native country, hears the sound of the bagpipe—tears of 
the most ardent longing for the home where he has left all who are dear 
to him, trickle from his eyes. Far from the paternal hearth, he feels 
solitary and forlorn; and not unfrequently have such sounds in a fo- 
reign od where none understood the language of the sufferer’s 
country or of his heart, produced that mortal home-sickness which cons 
sumes the lives of these poor creatures in silent sorrow, and for which 
there is no remedy but home, here or—hereafter. 

It is in a different way again that Music exercises its power over the 
human heart under other circumstances. I have known persons whose 
Spirits were broken, and their hearts rent by care, grief, and affliction, 
They wandered about, murmuring at their fate, absorbed in meditation, 
in vain seeking hope, in vain looking for a way to escape. But the exe 
cess of their inward pangs needed alleviation ; the heart discovered the 
means of procuring it: the deep-drawn sighs of the oppressed bosom 
were involuntarily converted into tones of lamentation, and this uncon- 
scious effusion was productive of relief, composure, and courageously 
calm resignation. 

Yes, indeed, it is above all in the gloomy hours of affliction that 
Music is a soothing comforter, a sympathizing friend to the sufferer; it 
gives expression to the gnawing anguish which rends the soul, and 
which it thereby mitigates and softens; it lends a tear to the stupeface 
tion of grief; it drops mollifying healing balsam into every wounded 
heart. Whoever has experienced this effect himself, or witnessed it in 
others, will admit with me that for this fairest service rendered by the 
art we cannot sufficiently thank and revere it. 

But even bodily pain Music can very often alleviate. The vibration 
of the air, which produces tones, operates upon the extremely sensitive 
auditory nerves, and through them upon the whole nervous system of 
the human body, and hence it may well have the effect of calming 
a feverish excitement of the blood. The annals of the Academy of 
Sciences in Paris relate that Music actually cured a coinposer of a 


fever. 
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And even on the bed of death Music kindly cheers the good man, 
mitigates the pangs of the final struggle, and gives him a foretaste of a 
better world. I could here mention instances of sufferers who, at the 
approach of death, heard in their inward ear a Music infinitely sweeter, 
softer, more soothing than ours, which was to them an anticipation of 
the purest joys of heaven, were not silence enjoined me by a regard for 
tender duties. 

He to whom Heaven has granted the talent, the happy, the beneficent 
faculty of composition can never be sufficiently thankful for it; for he 
possesses one of the richest gifts for mind and heart—a gift which 
enables him to abstract himself from the earthly and to approach the 
heavenly ; to preserve purity and peace of heart, alone and jointly with 
the poet to glorify his Creator, to do good to his fellow-creatures, and 
to gain the love and veneration of his contemporaries and of posterity. 





And now a few remarks by way of conclusion. Music is the 
most ancient of all arts; its province is infinitely more extensive, its 
fruit is more generally relished, its influence upon men and nations is 
by far greater and more infallible, than that of any other art. It is an 
immediate work of nature, nay, it is still more—an immediate gift of 
God, not invented by the understanding of man, but bestowed on him 
by the bounteous hand of the great giver of all good, as a companion 
to comfort‘and to cheer, as a soother in hours of affliction, as the plainest 
expression of his joys and sorrows, for strengthening his courage, for 
increasing his moral force, for promoting his inward worth, for confirm- 
ing his hopes, but above all for the praise of the Eternal, Almighty, 
All-bounteous ! 

It is, therefore, an unpardonable offence against this sublime, this 
divine art, to consider it as merely a pastime for leisure moments, and 
for tickling the ear; to imagine that it is destined solely to accompany 
the movements of the thoughtless dance; to attend and listen to its 
performances because such is the fashion ; or to have recourse to Music 
for no other purpose than to be able to pronounce in conversation a su- 
perficial opinion of artists and works of art; and not much rather to 
strive to acquire a complete and correct comprehension of all that is 
most sublime, exquisite, impressive, in every musical composition ; 
to study intensely the productions of the inspired hours of great 
composers ; and so, with unprejudiced mind, and wide-open heart, to 
feel what they felt, to take, to enjoy, what presents itself to our powers 
of enjoyment, and to seek and find what is really to be found in the 
exuberant riches of all that is excellent in Music—the ennobling of 
our feelings, the refinement of our morality, the strengthening of our 
energies and our courage, consolation in aflliction, invigoration for the 
mind, hope for the future,*and a steadfast perseverance in faith and 
love ! 

May this faint expression of what Music has taught me to know and 
to feel, suffice merely to show my well-meant intention, and may that 
serve to disarm the severity of criticism ! 
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EXTRACTS FROM A LADY'S ALBUM. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE ** NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE,” 


“¢ Sir, ; 
‘‘T am a feeble female, but I wild lift up my voice against the in- 
novating cant of the presentera. It is said, sir, that the world is be- 
ginning to appreciate «sterling merit’ in lieu of tinsel and empty 
show. What do they mean, sir, by ‘sterling merit?’ Descriptions, 
forsooth, faithfully drawn from nature, scenes delineated by the artist 
from the some source! While I have a voice, sir, I will uplift it 
against such low-bred vulgarity and plebeianness. To prove to you the 
evident superiority of that refined taste, which is now sacrilegiously 
aimed at, i take the liberty of forwarding a few extracts from my own 
album ; a work which, whether we consider the uniqueness of its inte- 
rior or the beauty of its binding, deserves the sincerest patronage and 
support. If you should meet with any contributions for my album, sir, 
please to forward them to ‘ Bloomsbury Villa, Bloomsfield-common,’ 
where they will meet with all consideration. 
** Yours obediently, 
“ BELINDA Rapes tt 


Frontispiece (by myself).—Dear little angels’ heads disporting 
themselves in an intricate convolution of very vermilion the: bails In 
the centre a missionary in a lavender coat and flake-white terminations, 
with the motto, 


“Subscriptions thankfully received.” 


Vienette (by Arabella Higginthorpe).—Music-books, guitars, and 
wind-instruments. 

Pace 1.—Original lines (by Cleon), commencing ‘‘ The last links 
are broken, that bound me to thee.” 

P. 2.—Ode to her dead poodle (by Susan Jane Scrimms). 


“ Oh, Pompey, thou beloved one! 
a swe ny os a : 
waggle playfully in fun, 
Or Dend befees the aie ! 
Thy eb’ny nose, alas! shall bear 
e bits of bread no more ; 
No more thy ‘ bow-wow’ shall they hear, 
Who knock at the front-door.” 


P, 3.—(By P. Q.) ‘‘ How that old man sighs! Mark his unshaven 
countenance, and the holes in his stockings! Penury has marked him 
for her own,—he has got no money in his pocket! He stands by his 
father’s halls—the shutters are closed—oh agony !—and—* To let, in- 
quire below,” is painted on a great board in the window. He takes 
out the cylindrical tobacco, and chews in despair! 

P. 4.—A Poonah butterfly. 
Pages 5, 6, 7, and 8.—Bianks. 
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P.9.—A view of Ehrenbreitstein done in gum and coloured sand, 
with beautiful lines thereon, by Mary Jones (from ‘‘ Childe Harold”), 

P. 10.—(By my talented drawing-master, T, Tibson, Esq.) A dead 
flat with nothing upon it :—considered ‘by the best judges to be very 
spirited. 

PP. 11.—A painting representing a ‘beautifully-eoloured bird (of 
whose genus or species my friends profess themselves doubtful), cut out 
of rice paper, and whistling. (Done by my little brother Adolphus). 

P, 12.—Lines by Sophia Maria Smith. 


“ How lovely to lie mid the blossoming flowers ! 
How lovely to roam by the soft-flowing rill ! 
How lovely to gaze on the ivy-clad towers ! 
That in loveliness stand on the top of a hill! 
How lovely to look on the mild-beaming Dian ! 
How lovely to smell at the odorous vales ! 
But lovelier to talk to my own sweet O’Brien, _—«_s 
As he lovingly comes through the hole in the pales!” 


P, 13.—A Poonah butterfly. 

P. 14.—Lines on a thunderstorm, by myself (from Montgomery). 
Also a correct representation of one at sea, with the haughty mariners 
floating on the turbulent billows in different attitudes.- — 

P.15.—Second contribution, by P. Q. “ How that young man 
groans!—’Tis Orlando!!— Note that Apollo-on forehéad—those 
darkly-pencilled eyebrows—that Phidian nose, surmounting those two 
twin mustaches, softer than the hair of the nocturnal feline disturber. 
Ha ! little does he know the impending precipice ! 

P. 16.—A Poonah butterfly. 

P. 17.—A circle of Poonah butterflies. 

F. NEGUS. 








A QUARREL WITH SOME OLD ACQUAINTANCES, 
BY LAMAN BLANCHARD, ESQ. 
(13.)—“ a GUILTY CONSCIENCE NEEDS NO ACCUSER.” 


_TuE greatest criminals are commonly those who suffer least from the 
stings of conscience. 

Little sneaking rascals, indeed, who are always taking care of their 
consciences, experience twinges as often as they bring their consciences 
into scrapes. ‘They need no accuser, because they are afraid of plung- 
ing into crime. They are always'clinging to the skirts of villany, and 
letting go before they are quite carried off their legs, whither they know 
not where. They flirt with Vice, but venture not to take her in their arms 
and hug her asa bride. No, they have a conscience—that is, they 
are knowing ‘enough to perceive ‘that the cost of following up the 
vicious game will overbalance the profit of it. 

If they at last screw up their courage for a piece of knavery, it is 
sure to be of the very silliest and most unproductive character; such 
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as picking a friend’s pocket of the purse he would willingly have lent 
them, or breaking open a poor-box when they might easily. have 
guessed from the cobweb suspended over it, that there was’ not'a six 
pence within. This done, their detection is inevitable; not because 
conscience flies in their face and proclaims their guilt in looks»more 
expressive than words; but because they miserably bungled in the 
committal of the act itself, and rendered it impossible to trace the deed 
to any creature in the district but themselves. They were, in fact, 
thinking of conscience all the time they were perpetrating the offence’s 
they were for indulging in the greatest possible roguery consistent with 
the least possible injury to conscience; they were for trying how far 
they might go in scoundrelism, without being scoundrels in their own 
estimation ; they wanted to step barefooted into the water without so 
much as wetting the soles of their feet. There was thus a divided 
attention ; the act of rascality was ill performed, and detection followed, 
because they had been balancing between self-estimation and the good 
opinion of mankind, and striving to be as perfectly innocent in their 
own eyes, as they wished to appear in those of other people. Consci- 
ence played the part, not of the honest accuser, but rather of the bung- 
ling accomplice. . 
But among the greatest scoundrels, those whose glory consists 
in their having been a disgrace to their species, there are compara-~ 
tively but few examples of the accusations of conscience. The villain 
of the first magnitude, or as he is more commonly designated the 
** monster in the human form,” generally gets further and further be- 
yond the range of the assaults of conscience as he plunges deeper and 
deeper into guilt. He is too busy in devising means to screen himself 
from the reproaches of others, to have leisure to heap any upon him- 
self. His business is to escape punishment, not to inflict it. He does 
not stop to ask himself the question, what he is now, or may hereafter 
become, in his own esteem; but.devotes all his care so to practise 
against the peace, the property, or the lives of his fellow-creatures, as 
not to forfeit more of their esteem than he deems superfluous to his se~ 
curity. eM : 
Once to begin tormenting himself with suspicions, would be to invite 
the torture from other hands. He knows that to call himself a scoun- 
drel,. is to enable the bystanders to prove him one; to be self-accused 
is to be convicted by the world; to look like a villain is to be con- 
demned ; in short to havea conscience, is to be ruined beyond redemp- 
tion. There is no fear that the blush of conscience will appear upon 
his cheek, while, there is no bloodspot visible on his hand. He is true 
to himself in proportion as he is false to others ; and, if he is ever to be 
charged with his crimes, needs some other accuser than his own con- 
sciousness of the guilt in which he has steeped himself to the very 0 
In fact, the stronger his consciousness’ of that guilt, the stronger his 
motive, and the warier his measures, for guarding against detection. 
The consummate villain, so far from suffering the attacks of con- 
science, and thus becoming his own accuser, understands nothing by 
the word but a convenience which his hypocrisy may resort to, when 
detection has come upon him by other means. A pretended conscience 
may serve him when the reality will not. When increased vigilance, 
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or his own recklessness in the career of crime, has laid him open to 
conviction; when he happens to be caught in the fact, and stands con- 
demned beyond all doubt or denial; a sham conscience often proves 
his friend, When nothing more is to be gained or hoped for in the 
character of the hardened villain, the affectation of remorse, an osten- 
tatious penitence, a well-acted fit of horror at the picture of his own 
wickedness, has been known to render him timely and valuable service. 
He is now conscience-stricken! He has discovered that all mankind 
are sinners, and that he of all criminals is the vilest, the blackest, and 
the most undone. He has infinite compassion and lamentation for the 
world—he can hope and he can pray for other people—but for himself 
he has no pity. Not one word has he to utter in his own behalf—not 
one touch of self-mercy does his conscience allow itself to indulge in. 
His lightest deeds look darker in his eyes than the worst abominations 
on record. His own boyish robberies in orchards—the theft of his 
poor white-haired grandfather’s knee-buckle, with which he com- 
menced his career—are offences more inexpiable than any murders 
committed by his fellow-sinners. Other crimes may admit of excuse, 
his admit of none; other wretches may obtain pardon, he dares not 
dream of it. He lays on the lash from morning to night, only stop- 
ping to pray that balm may be -poured into the wounds of every wicked 
creature living, except himself. 

All this produces its effect after a little time—it seldom fails. His 
self-accusations run into such excess, that the charges against him 
seem light, and his accusers as they listen, feel pity taking place of 
horror. The reproaches of his conscience are so noisy, that they drown 
all other reproaches ; and the world begins to meditate, not how he is 
to be punished, but how he is to be soothed, how consoled, how got off. 
Poor creature, they cry, his conscience is his rack! Why should fur- 
ther punishment fall on him? What are all other torments to those of 
a heart which remorse, the vulture, is gnawing night and day! And 
hearken, how mercifully he judges others, and how uncharitably, how 
unjustly he condemns himself! 

‘* There is every excuse to be made for him,” ejaculates one. 

‘¢ There is more of good than evil in his nature after all,” rejoins a 
second. 

‘*If he did cut his master’s throat, it was but a momentary aberra- 
tion,” pleads a third. 

‘* He spared his fellow-servant, when he could easily have murdered 
him, too,” pityingly suggests a fourth. 
ag It was his excellent moral principles that held his hand,” reasons a 

‘Ifa man of such sound religious feeling were to be cut off in his 
prime, it would be a loss to society,”’ moralizes a sixth. 

“« Without approving the offence, we really feel, we feel deeply for 
the unfortunate offender,” whimpers half the world. 

If the offender should be hanged in spite of the sympathy of his ad- 
mirers, he goes out of the world a saint. The condemned cell is the 
deserted seat of every virtue, and the scaffold a stepping-stone to 
eternal happiness. People only wish, for their parts, that they had half 
so fine a chance of it as the good man with the rope round his neck. 
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The rope itself is cut into pieces of three inches long, which are 
bought up as relics. The buttons of his jacket are treasured in the: 
museums of the saintly ; his aphorisms on conscience are transferred to 
school copy-books; and the tender-hearted, petition the surgeons for 
one of his little fingers to preserve it in spirits. 

If he should escape that doom—on the ground of an insufficiency of 
motive for the perpetration of the deed which nevertheless he did per- 
petrate—or by virtue of his having become extremely penitent and con- 
science-stricken, not the instant he committed it, but the instant his 
guilt became manifest—then a new course of crime is freely opened to 
him in another quarter of the world, by the humane intetest which fol-: 
lows him from this. He is sent from society here, not because he is 
unworthy to remain, but because he is much too good for it; and the 
first thing he hears on his arrival upon the new scene of life is, that heis 
sure to be better off than he was. He is a felon, but he had no motive ; 
he is an atrocious criminal, but he has a conscience. Did he murder 
his master? Hundreds are anxious to hire him as a servant. Did he 
seta house on fire? Hundreds of householders are eager to obtain 
him for a lodger. It becomes a maxim that the reformed assassin 
makes the best protector—the principle of anti-combustion is recog- 
nised in the detected incendiary. All are ready to aid him—his guilty 
conscience that needs no accuser has made him so interesting. Had he 
never committed the worst of crimes, he might have starved in his in- 
nocence and piety, for aught they would have cared; but having 
repented, the moment he was convicted on the clearest evidence, he 
takes precedence in popular affection of every honest man in the place. 
His virtue would have been of no use to him but as a dernier ressort. 
The lesson taught to him and others is, that a conscience may be of 
great service, but it must be a guilty one, or nobody will take the least 
notice of it. As his contrition is in proportion to his crime, so his in- 
terest with the devout and charitable is proportioned to his contrition. 
Hence the quantity of his guilt is the real measure of the false sym- 
pathy he excites. 

The quality attributed by Jago to the Venetian dames, ‘‘ whose best 
conscience is, not to leave undone, but keep unknown,” is the conscience 
of more respectable people than it would be pleasant, were it possible, 
to number. These are what Sydney Smith calls the undetected classes 
of society. Their conscience never upbraids them with any thing it 
has allowed them to do. It is only another word for self-interest. If 
they decline engaging in any rougish adventure, it is because they do 
not see their way clear in it, or because they foresee a failure. n- 
science to them is the police-officer watching at the corner of the street, 
or the warning voice that reminds them of the steel traps and spring 
guns that lie in the way of the nefarious enterprise. Their conscience, 
in any such cases, will not permit them to become participators. Once 
convinced that their interest is not in the direction of the crooked path, 
they will walk conscientiously in the straight one: until a convenient 
cut to the right or left presents itself, and then, the advantage large and 

Ipable, the risk little or nothing, conscience lures them down it—so- 
emnly assuring them as they steal along, that the deviation is a sacred 
duty—a duty imposed upon them as husbands and fathers—a duty they 
owe to Mrs. Slyboots and the dear children, Conscience, with these 
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respectable people, is the anguish of being found out, and the too late 
conviction that honesty is never a losing game in the end. 


(14,)—** JacK WILL NEVER MAKE A GENTLEMAN.” 


Tus proverb had its origin in illiberality and prejudice. There is 
still enough of these in the world to ensure it popularity, and recom- 
mend it to posterity, as antiquity recommended it to us. Until Jack 
becomes a gentleman, in spite of proverbial predictions, he must never 
expect to have his capacity for becoming one admitted. While he is 
down, the idea of his rising is deemed sheer insanity; while he is 
rising, his progress is voted to be too ridiculots; when he is up, and 
Jack is styled Squre John, he is by universal consent a gentleman ; but 
the proverb remains in full force and effect nevertheless, and the notion 
that the fig, gentleman, may be gathered from the thistle, Jack, is 
scouted as before. 

Napoleon was, at one time, ‘‘ but a little corporal ;” and, to descend 
from the real to the mimic scene, Mr. Kean was once the drudge of pan- 
tomime and burlesque. But the little corporal made no insignificant 
sort of monarch, as times go, and the harlequin was thought to pla 
some of the heroes of tragedy in grand style. Why should not Jacks 
here and there become gentlemen, after this? Sir Humphry Davy, 
though he had been born with less genius for inquiry, might have equally 
exhibited the gentle spirit of a philosopher in an humble station; Sir 
Stamford Raffles, though he had never travelled a mile from Leadenhall- 
street, must, as a mere scribe with a pen behind his ear, have been the 
most kindly and courteous of mortals; and Sir Thomas Lawrence, 
though he had drawn nothing but ale and cider in the hostelry of his 
sire all his days, might have had an instinct of courtliness, and a native 
taste for the polite. These instances are cited, not as the most striking, 
or rare, but simply as among the most recent, and the first that come 
to mind. Nine-tenths of the books that have ever been written contain 
histories of similar transformations, without the least pretension to 
magic or miracles. Half the carriages that drive by at the present day 
contain living examples of the same principle of transmutation—Jack 
into gentleman. But as Mrs. Hannah More says, 


“ Oh, king! 
Who ne’er begins, can never aught achieve 
Of glorious !”— 


It is as vain to tell men they will never be this or that, as to tell the 
grub it will never be a gorgeous fly, and wanton in the idle summer air. 
But there must be a beginning, an opportunity. Jack must get a start. 
The mere desire, common to all the world, of bettering our condition, is 
not enough; there must be superior energy, or a fortunate chance, to 
conduct the adventurer into the right track. If the kind fairy come 
not, whether she be called genius, or good luck, or bear both names, as 
most eoumaniy happens, the gourd will never be turned into a carriage 
of gold. And then there are so many who fall short by a mere hair’s- 
breadth of thedesired point—so many little feet that cannot quite get 
the glass slipper on! But, for all this, we may “not repress effort, nor 
pronounce a verdict against the capacity to rise before it has had its 
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chance, It is astonishing what rough and ugly pebbles polish up. into 
sparklers, making the gazer cry = fA id 4 imi I shouldn't 
have guessed that to be a diamond.” As of all the little dunces.in an 
infant school, “aes could not pick out the dullest, and decide to a dead 
certainty that he would not turn out a genius in the money-market, or 
a dab at metaphysics ;.so you could not with greater safety predict that 
the little scrubby rascallion playing at leapfrog in a London gutter will 
not hereafter be a fine gentleman, and figure at St. James's. 7 

The world is full of genius, of some kind or other; its possessors 
want only that invaluable adjunct, the art of knowing how to) use it. 
Search the simple annals of the poor—look around in .the unlikeliest 
places, and judge by comparison, and circumstance ; in every nook we 
light upon Gray’s illustrious obscure— 


“Some village Brummel, that with faultless tie 
The little dandies of the field o’ershoots ; 
Some small inglorious Truefitt there may sigh, 
Some Hoby, dealing but in country boots. 


Effort is damped by the chilling doctrine preached on all sides, that 
the low can never be other than they are—that the leopard cannot 
change his spots, and that Jack will be ‘no gentleman” to the end of 
his life. We admit that a pauper’s brat may be born with a vast and 
original mind, but we do not allow that a pauper’s brat can be born 
with a nature steeped in gentlemanliness. That is generally identified 
with a cultivation of the graces, with which it may coexist, but with 
which it has nothing essentially to do. 

If we fail to encourage any sign of the gentleman that may be 
discernible in Jack, or to recognise in him a disposition to attain some 
superiority over his present state, he will be pretty sure to fallhopelessly 
into the ranks from which he essayed to start. If with some notions of 
refinement he is to be cut in the circles just beyond him, he will be still 
worse treated in the circles to which he belongs. There he must 
abandon his gentilities for the sake of comfort, as the Misses Primrose 
did when they visited the ‘‘ two Miss Flamboroughs,” Jack may affect 
some neatness of dress and courtliness of speech, but among his fami- 
liars he will be told ‘it’s no go.” His gentlemanly taste, if a ‘f true 
thing,” will stand but little chance of appreciation from his neighbours, 
Captain Marryat, to show how the low vulgar sometimes judge of the 
high, tells a story of a cabman who insisted that a lady by whom he had 
been abused in ‘‘ shocking language” was indeed a lady—‘‘ Wasn’t she 
though? She was; a real lady—hat and feathers!” Partridge thought 
the man who played the king a far better actor than Garrick, who 
played Hamlet. Mock dignity succeeds where the real fails; and 
poor Jack, with the feelings of a gentleman, will be run down by the 
ignorant ruffianism around him, unless encouraged by the gentle to 
preserve them as the chief graces and blessings of life. 


(15.)—** BEGGARS MUST NOT BE CHOOSERS,”’ - 


Tue glorious privilege of being independent brings with it the glorious 
liberty of choice. It is an inestimable advantage, and yet one of the 
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many that are rarely prized in possession, to the extent to which the 
are coveted beforehand. What can atone for the want of it, where it 
has been once enjoyed! To him who of two indulgences has always 
voluntarily chosen one, a sentence of perpetual restriction to that one 
which was his free choice, would be a sentence of deprivation of all 
enjoyment from it. The power of choice is every thing, even when un- 
exercised, and when habit has prejudiced the mind in favour of what 
was at first preferred from caprice or accident. The consciousness that 
the pleasure we have is that which we choose, and that another awaits us 
should the sense tire, is the great element of pleasure. There is in it the 
freedom from all restraint, and from all poverty of means, which is the 
soul of enjoyment. 

But tell the comfortable old boy, the creature of custom, who for the 
Jast quarter of a century has spent his evening in the tavern-parlour, 
that for the quarter of a century that remains to him he must frequent 
the same tavern-parlour still, and he will pray fervently for the indul- 
gence, which he never yet tasted, of passing his evenings at his own 
fireside, ‘‘ in the bosom of his family.” He will pant after his neglected 
wife, as the hart panteth for the water-brooks. Tell him he. must sip 
brandy-and-water henceforth as he has sipped it heretofore, and he will 
pray for a cup of poison by way of change. He may be the slave of 

abit if left to himself, but seek to fix the habit upon him as a necessity, 
and he will loathe what he most liked. He rises from a dull clod into 
a keen and sensitive spirit, and like the apparition conjured up by the 
weird sisters, he “ will not be commanded.” 

Ascend a scale higher in life, and bid the regular and unerring opera- 
goer repeat for the rest of his life his nightly visitations to the scene 
which is his Elysium, and he will shrink from it as from the pit of Acheron. 
Thither (that is to the Opera) in all probability he would have perseve- 
ringly repaired, as often as the doors opened, and as long as two boxes 
held together, had his liberty continued; there, with his glass wedded 
to his lack-lustre eye, his soul for ever flitting between rapturous ex- 
citement and a dreamy repose, realizing neither, he might have been 
found years hence, in his extreme winter as in his early spring, dis- 
playing the ruling passion strong in death, but for the sudden check 
conveyed by the potent monosyllable ‘‘ must.” It was the death-knell 
of freedom of choice. His sweetest luxury is transformed into a hate- 
ful labour; not that he likes 


“ My heart's my own, my will is free,” 


(as Bob Acres singeth) better than Di tanti palpiti; not that he sud- 
denly discovers dancing to be disagreeable, and Lablache a bore; not 
that there is any fear of a want of Lablaches and Taglionis so long as 
an opera and an aristocracy remain; but merely that the voluntary 
principle has been annulled, and remorseless compulsion set up in its 
place. Nothing that charmed him to go, could possibly charm him 
when he had no power to refuse. The delight he sought, would turn 
to a iain if forced upon him. He likes singing, but not to the 
tune 0 


“‘ The bird in yonder cage confined;” 
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he likes dancing, but he cannot dance in fetters. He would rather 
pass whole evenings at sixpenny whist, with an asthmatic aunt who has 
nothing to leave him, than go to hear new Malibrans and see fresh 
Ceritos “ upon compulsion,” 

“‘ Always partridges,” is a sentence which, so far from having any 
terrors to either of these creatures of habit, would be passed upon 
them by their own lips. They preferred partridges from the first, and 
on partridges they would feast continually, unless told that they could 
never have any thing else served up, when partridges would instantly 
become their favourite aversion, and thistles would be taken in pre- 
ference. sit 

Yet beggars must not be choosers; and, what is more, we must, 
do all we can to remind them of the fact continually! The proverb 
means, that the miserable must put up with any thing. It is enough 
for the hungry that we pour spare them a potato, without allowing 
them a veto as to roasting or boiling: They must take it on our terms, 
or they take it not at all; this is the only sense in which we can per- 
mit them to be choosers. They can have no choice as to the terms on 
which they are to live, but they have always liberty to starve : | 


‘“‘*Tis glorious thus to have our own free will.” 


The world is all before them where to choose, yet have they no choice 
but this. They must take, not what they want, but what they can 
get; not what will do them good, but what others like to give. Their 
cry is, in their utmost need, for bread; and the good Samaritan proffers 
a blister for the relief of the chest. . 

Beggars must not be choosers! The feet of the wayworn wretch 
are cut and blistered ; and if he casts a disappointed glance at the old 
rimless hat which Charity flings out to him, and wishes in his heart it 
were a pair of shoes, his ingratitude and presumption are shocking to 
the giver, and he is reminded, as the door of the benevolent closes 
against him, that beggars must not be choosers. He is considered to 
be in luck’s way when he gets what is of no earthly use to him, in place 
of that which his wants most crave. 

The doctrine which asserts that the hardship of this lot is very mate- 
rially diminished by the want of choice to which the sufferers under ‘it 
have always been subjected, applies especially to the flaying of eels. 
It says in so many words that the blessing which people never had, 
they never want, and that the misery which they have always had, they 
relish exceedingly at last. The argument is, that the man who com- 
menced life in a dungeon, and there ended it without the hope of 
change, passed his days as happily as the man who lived in a palace, 
with the choice of taking up his abode in a dungeon whenever it suited 
his fancy. 
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SHOOTING THE WILD STAG IN POLAND. 


BY THOMAS HOOD, ESQ. 





A SECHSEZNER. 


Tue reader, before proceeding to the text, will doubtless have taken 
a glance at the Woodcut prefixed to this article; and will, most pro- 
bably, have determined that it stands for the head of a very magnificent 
animal. And, truly, so it does. Witness his stately antlers—a perfect 
‘* flourish of horns ;” and, like an original melody, all ‘‘ out of his own 
head.” Count, too, his tines, which denote him a Stag, or Hart, rather, 
of the very first class. For, strangely as it may sound, the tinier such 
game is the better. In that favourite story amongst the Scotch Novels, 
the Bride of Lammermoor, it will be remembered, that Norman the 
Forester vouches for the woodcraft and courage of the Master of 
Ravenswood ; who, at the age of sixteen, had rushed in and hamstrung 
the wild deer at bay—‘‘a stout old Trojan of the first head, with ten- 
tined branches, and a brow as broad as e’er a bullock’s.” Such a buck, 
was of course accounted a noble one: but here we have the bust of a 
still more magnificent creature ; the number of whose tines amounts— 
as the German designation implies—to sixteen. 

What a sensation it would cause, were it rumoured that such a stag 
was afoot in Athol—that such a pair of antlers had been glimpsed in 
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Glen Tilt! How many a rifle would almost go off from mere sympathy 
with such a report! The moors that would be toiled over—the mosses 
that would be threaded—the burns that would be paddled in—the_ pres 
cipices that would be scaled—the walking, stalking, running cunning, 
the stumbling, tumbling, ducking, bemucking, fagging, flagging, and 
shanknagging, that would be undertaken and endured, only to pull a 
trigger at such a Specimen of the a gg But the noble Beast is a 
foreigner—a continental Hart, too big, perhaps—as Dr. Johnson said 
of a certain lady—for an island; the sketch having been taken from an 
individual, who was done to death in an outlandish manner, which it is 
presumed will be novel, and therefore interesting to British Sportsmen, 
Those especially who have had their hearts and their heads bodies, 
and limbs to boot, in the Highlands, _ . 


“ A-chasing the wild deer, 
And hunting the roe,” 


will be pleased, probably, to learn how such an animal was turned into 
venison, in a country along way from Glengarry’s. 
* Since the chase became the business or the sport of mankind, there have 
been various modes of killing the wild deer, and each fashion has had 
its recorder. Thanks to the ancient Ballad of ery Chase, we know 
that of old, in Britain, the hart was hunted with “ hound and horn,” 
and such a following of armed retainers that the chieftain, if he so 
pleased, might indulge in ‘‘a little war.” The Robin Hood legends 
have commemorated the havoc made in the herd by the long and cross 
bow, with shaft, or bolt,—weapons and missives since superseded by 
the bullet andthe gun. With Deer-stalking, as at present practised in 
the Highlands of Scotland, we have been familiarized by the pleasant 
volume of Mr. Scrope, who has greatly added to what Winifred Jenkins 
would call our “ buck larning” on the subject. Even the Unting of 
the Art at Epping has been portrayed by Moncrieff, Cruikshank, and 
others, with both pen and pencil: whilst Nimrod has.shown how pom- 
usly and deliberately the stag is chased in France, with relays of 
loos s, and chasseurs in state-liveries, In Germany, deer are gene- 
rally shot at a battue; and the Old Man of the Brunnens has men- 
tioned the “verdant batteries,’ or leafy, loopholed ambuscades,. 
through which the Duke of Nassau and his friends used to let fly at 
the game as it bounded along the broad alleys cut on purpose through 
the forest. There remains, probably, only another method to describe ; 
and it is so peculiar as to require a vehicle of its own: not a deer-cart, 
or a car for the conveyance of Hunting Leopards, but a carriage for the 
sportsman himself. 

The modus operandi will be best understood from the following ex- 
tract of a letter, which is dated from Schloss Antonin, a hunting-seat 
belonging to Prince Radziwill, and situated near Krotochin, towards 
the southern extremity of Prussian Poland. The writer is an Officer 
in the Prussian service ; and who has, therefore, not quite such a com- 
mand of Ehglish, as if he were in our own army. Hence it has 
been necessary, here and there, to alter a word, or the construction of 
a paragraph ; for instance, by shifting a verb from the rear—its usual 
position in German—to the van of a sentence. Moreover a phrase has 
sometimes conveyed a meaning eer different from the one intended 
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by my correspondent ; for example: ‘‘ So soon as the stags perceive a 
man on his feet, to avoid danger they make awuy with themselves as 


ast as they can.” 
f xf * . * * 


“IT often think, my dear Hood, how well you would amuse yourself 
here, with such excellent shooting and fishing, and abundance of game 
of all kinds, wet or dry. Stags, fallow-deer, roebucks, wild boars, 
wolves, hares, pheasants, partridges, snipes, woodcocks, wild geese, 
wild ducks, water-rails, jack and pike, carp, tench, and perch! All 
these have been thinned, more or less, by our hands since I have been 
here at Antonin. But I cannot say wolves, as only one has been killed 
in the battues for wild boar. 

“ As to fishing, the trolling was capital—catching eight or ten long 
pikes every time we tried : and I had the honour of teaching some of the 
party to wind up the jack. There is no river here—but there are very 
large meers, in which we troll from boats, rowing very gently alongside 
of the shore, near the reeds and sedges. Do you remember the wonder- 
ful face of our Polish Captain, at Burg Kemnitz, when from the windows 
of the Chateau he saw us at our pike-exercise, in the garden, myself 
with the rod, and you, like a grave physician, with your stop-watch in 
your hand, to give the patient his lawful time before death—so that 
the captain mistook the operation for some scientifical experiment in 
Hydrostatics? But here trolling is no novelty; for we angle in the 
English style, and with English tackle; and the fish know what gut is 
better than they do even in Darm-stadt. But the ramrod has been 
still more in request than the trolling-rod ; which reminds me to give a 
sporting aim at a question which has not hitherto been hit at by Sir 
John Herschel, or your British Association—namely, why there should 
be so many failing meteors in the November month? It seems to me, 
‘ as sure as a gun,’ as you say, that there must then be so many shoot- 
ing stars, because it is in the shootiug season—but the astronomers 
must find out at what sorts of game. To return to earth, there has 
been plenty of sylvan war here to satisfy even a Captain of Rifles—who 
prefers to shoot at living targets, and would like most to hit a bull’s eye 
when he is running wild, as at Chillingham Park.* The Stag-shooting 

here is very amusing, and conducted in a manner most likely unknown 
in England. It is called Pirschen, a word that cannot be translated, 
but you shall have a description of the thing. 

«Of all animals the Wild Stag is perhaps the most shy and suspicious 
of man. You would think from the vigilant care he takes of himself, 
that he was aware how delicious his flesh is to eat at a venison-feast ; 
and that his skin makes such good and durable breeches. As his eyes, 
ears, and nose, are all particularly sharp, and he seems to have an 
innate bad opinion of the human race, it is extremely difficult to ap- 
proach within shot of him, especially if you are on foot. You may 
walk for days together without being able to get a crack at him; but 
fortunately like the stag in /Esop’s Fable, he has a blind side, or a 





* At the meeting of the British Association in 1838, a letter was read, from the 
Noble Proprietor of Chillingham on the subject of the wild cattle. 1t seems to have 
escaped the memory of Lord Tankerville, as well as of Sir Walter Scott, in their 
remarks on the subject, that such a breed of cattle is described as indigenous, in the 
account of the Island of Tinian in Anson's Voyages. . 
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weak one, which allows you to circumvent him. Perhaps it is through 
curiosity, or perhaps from a more aristocratical failing: but certain it 
is, that whilst he shuns a pedestrian, as carefully as some human beings 
avoid a poor relation, his Deership puts up with, and even seems 
pleased by, one’s approach in a carriage. Sitting in a vehicle, you are 
almost always sure of getting within range of him, whilst he stands, 
quite stagnant, steadfastly gazing and admiring, or maybe criticising, 
your equipage. | 
** Accordingly the German sportsmen make use of little carriages 
called Pirsch-Wagen, built on purpose to go pirschen, as it is termed, 
for schiessen would not be the proper technical phrase. The vehicle is 
a sort of bench or sofa upon wheels, built very low, in order to enable 
you to step out easily without its stopping: but here is a sketch of one, 
as well as I am able to draw it, without the horses. It looks, you see, 
something like an Irish jaunting-car, freely done into German. 
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A PIRSCH WAGEN. 


‘‘ In this carriage you set out early in the morning, or towards the eve- 
ning; as at those times the deer and the roebucks—which are shot in 
the same way—then leave the thickets, and come out to graze in the 
meadows and the open places in the woods. Thus, driving slowly 
through all those parts of the forest where the game may be expected 
to be found, it generally happens that before long you meet with a 
herd, consisting of several hinds and calves, accompanied by one or two 
stags. Taking a direction which will bring you within shot of them, 
the carriage drives slowly on, but in a circle, and with as little appear- 
ance as possible on your own part of being conscious of the presence 
of the herd. Indeed, the more you talk, and the louder, the better it 
is; as if the animals were actually aware of the proverb about ‘ little 
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doers.” Nay, with proper precautions, you may even talk af them 
without their taking either offence or alarm. On the other hand, the 
more slily and stealthily you go to work, the more timid and suspicious 
are the deer—let them but catch a glimpse of you alone, silent, and 
on foot, and away they go like frightened lightning, and are out of 
sight before they are quite visible. 

‘* Well, on you drive, chattering like jays, but not looking much at 
your prey, except as the young ladies do at their victims—namely, 
through the corners of your eyes,—unless you happen to have the gift 
of clair-voyance, and can watch them through the back of your head. 
At last you arrive at a distance of one hundred, or one hundred and 
fifty yards from the mark, when you step out of the Pirsch-Wagen, and 
if possible behind a tree, whilst it is passed by the vehicle; for the 
machine must not stop on any account, or the herd would instantly take 
flight at a furious pace. The deer, intently gazing at the passing car- 
riage, allows you just time enough to take aim with your rifle, and fire 
—of course only at the Stag. Hinds and calves are very rarely shot : 
such an act being deemed a most unsportsmanlike proceeding—a crime 
in the code of woodcraft about on a par with shooting your own 
dam and her young ones. Indeed, I have heard a thoroughbred Aus- 
trian chasseur declare— apropos to killing a doe—that he would 
‘rather commit suicide twice over.’ But to return to the stag — 
which, except you are rhinoceros-skinned, and quite banter-proof, you 
had better take care to hit. Between ourselves, I once missed a fine 
Zwolfer, and what was worse, at only eighty paces—and have been 
glad in my immortal soul ever since, hat Zamiel was not at my elbow 
at that moment, to tempt me with an infernal bargain of infallible 
bullets. The instant the stag feels the ball, he generally bounds three 
or four feet from the ground, and then flies off into a thicket: it | 
seldom happens that he falls immediately ; for even when shot throug 
the heart—or auf das Blatt getroffen, literally through the Jeaf—for 
the Germans have a sporting language quite peculiar—even then he 
will go several hundred yards before he drops. From the colour of the 
blood, the leap he makes, and the pace at which he goes off—indi- 
cations called by sportsmen das zeichen, the mark or sign—it is 
known whether he is shot through that vital organ, or in any other part 
of the body. In the first case, he is followed instanter, and is gene- 
rally found within some hundred yards from the spot where he was 
struck. On the contrary, if not mortally hit, he is suffered to depart 
in quiet, being then what is termed krank ; for, if pursued directly, he 
would go very far, and probably out of your bounds into a strange 
forest, so that you would only have shot so much venison for the bene- 
fit of some person or persons unknown. Whereas, if you leave him 
unmolested, he repairs to some neighbouring thicket, where he lies 
down, to lament his deer-bought experience of the deceitfulness of ap- 
penny and in particular of gossiping Pirsch-Waggoners. Before 

eaving the place, however, you must mark the spot by breaking off the 
branch of a tree; or, if you prefer it, you may hang one of your com- 


panions or yourself upon the bough. Only, in the last case, you can- 
not come so early the next morning as you ought to do, with a couple 
of bloodhounds, to look for your prize. These being laid on the 
scent, soon find and unharbour the stag, which, weakened by loss of 








blood, is speedily brought to bay, and then is easily killed by a second 


or third ball, whilst he is trying, as the Americans say, to poke his fun 


into the dogs. Of course, unless you are cool and steady, and a 
shot, you will not venture on this nice work ; especially with a double- 
barrel, lest you should maim or murder both of the hounds. At such 
a crisis, a simple miss is not the worst of misshaps. 

‘About a fortnight ago, one fine evening, I went out in in a Pirsch- 
Wagen with Prince Boguslaw Radziwill, but only scored one roebuck 
towards the game. The Prince, however, in the course of three hours, 
shot two beautiful Stags—one of them a Sechszehner—that is to say, 
with antlers which have sixteen branches, eight on each side. En- 
closed I send youa slight portrait of the Deer Original. The other 
Stag was a Zwolfer, with twelve branches or tines, according to your 
own nomenclature. The Sechszehner weighed four hundred and sixty- 
three German pounds, equal to about four hundred and ninety of 
English avoirdupoise. Mind, these are not fallow-deer, or such as are 
kept in parks, but the true wild deer, coming and going between Si- 
lesia and Russian Poland. How I wish that one might book you a 
place in the Pirsch-Wagen !—although it is a sport not entirely with- 
out danger, as at times the Stags, and particularly the old ones, become 
very furious when they are brought to bay. They are cunning in 
fence, and with their long augen-sprossen or eye-branches—those 
nearest the brow, and which project forwards—they run through the 
dogs that attack them, and pin them to the ground. And if they 
could get at the dogs’ master, they would undoubtedly serve him in 
the same manner ; and you need not to be told, that hart’s-horn thus 
administered, is.any thing but a reviver. 

«« The Pirsch-Wagen is also used in shooting what is now a rara avis in 
England—the Bustard! which, like the Stag, is too shy a cock, or too 
proud, to let you get near it without some sort of stalking-horse, or an 
apology for a carriage. A waggon, laden with hay or straw, is, as the 
doctors say, a very good vehicle. Some sportsmen fancy-dress in a 
smock-frock, and affect an agricultural interest in following a plough, 
which the Bustards will allow to come sufficiently near to them ; aware, 
perhaps, that the working classes are not likely to have game certifi- 
cates. A harrow will serve your purpose, if you can persuade the 
driver to edge or zigzag towards the birds—and thereby hangs a tale, 
and literally a harrowing one—but the scene of it was near Berlin, 
where the Bustards are plentiful. By way of getting better screened 
on the opposite side, I was attempting to cross between the harrow and 
the horses, when just at that particular moment, whilst I was still within 
the traces, the horses thought proper to take fright, and away we all 
went, full speed, with iron heels before me, and iron teeth behind, 


¢ Amazement in the van, and Terror in the rear!’ 


To aggravate the dilemma, the harrow, from striking against my legs, 
tilted over, with the spikes uppermost, so that one minute I had to con- 
sider myself kicked, and the next to expect such a. heckling as the 
Scottish poet commended, with all the fervour of the tooth-agony,'to the 
“‘doups” of the younger Burnses. Had I stumbled, it would have 
gone hard, and sharp too, with one of the sincerest, as well as stoutest 
of your friends. Luckily, however, the field had a further end to it, 
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where the horses pulled up, just when, from want of wind and exhaus- 
tion, I could not, for my dear life, have galloped over another rod, 
pole, or perch. Accordingly, except my trousers, which were torn into 
‘shorts,’ I escaped without much damage—only a few scratches, and 
the fluster and fatigue to be expected after such a burst, with a full 

ame-bag and a gun to carry, over ploughed land. It was some com- 

ort after all to succeed the same day in knocking down a Bustard; a 
huge cock, as big as three turkeys rolled into one, and with moustaches 
quite long enough for a Prussian dragoon. 

‘* Yesterday we had a battue in the neighbourhood of the pheasant 
park for an animal not yet mentioned—the Fox,—which commits enor- 
mous depredations amongst the birds. I seem to see nothing except 
the whites of the eyes of your Country Squires, and their five-fingered 
telegraphs making signs of admiration at the shooting of any Reynards 
at all; but begging the excuse of Mr. Lane Fox, and Mr. Fox Maule, 
it must be remembered that we are not within a long day’s ride of a 
pack of foxhounds. So we killed five, and wounded two more foxes, 
which Mr. Nimrod will agree was quite enough for one brush. 

“‘The Wild Boar hunting affords excellent sport, being very exciting, 
and sometimes perilous ; for, unless you take care, the boar will perhaps 
save you the trouble and the sin of doing ‘ what Cato did and Addison 
approved,” with your own hands. Ifa description of the Boar-hunting 
would amuse you, it shall come in my next—but in the interval I must 
send off my present letter to Krotochin, or else by my bad jockeying it 
will be on the wrong side of the post.” 

® * * . e 

So far my Prussian correspondent: but whilst writing out the above 
extract, it has occurred to me that, in a sporting article, it might not be 
amiss to give a slight sketch, by an Englishman, of a Shooting Meeting 
in Bohemia, in illustration of the princely style in which a battue is con- 
ducted in Germany. 

‘* Early in the morning the whole party set off from the Castle in about 
fifteen or twenty carriages for the place of meeting. On arriving at 
the rendezvous, we had a magnificent déjedner, during which the chas- 
seurs of the Prince, in green uniforms, played beautiful pieces of music 
on their hunting-horns—the instruments, by the way, being of English 
manufacture. After breakfast we broke up again, and the shooting 
commenced, which was conducted in the following manner: About 
five hundred drivers encompassed an immense tract of ground, all at an 
equal distance from each other, and between the drivers the sportsmen 
were stationed ; each gentleman having, like Robinson Crusoe, a couple 
of guns,—some had three or four—and along with him two Jagers, 
one to load as fast as he could, and the other to carry the ammunition. 
At a given signal, drivers, sportsmen, chasseurs, in short the whole body, 
began to move forward towards the centre, which was indicated by a 
lofty flag—the circle of course becoming narrower at every step. The 
hares thus enclosed within a living ring fence, began to scamper about 
in all directions, and whilst attempting te break through the circle 
were shot by the sportsmen. Very few escaped; not above a dozen, 
maybe, out of six or seven hundred. In this manner we amused our- 
selves till dusk, and then the party returned again to the Castle, an 
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outrider preceding each carriage, with a huge lighted torch, so that ‘at a 
distance we must have appeared like a procession. Your first reflection 
on the above will be, ‘what a number of Hares, and how many 
Friends!’ Indeed, I remember your surprise at the abundance of that 
kind of game, as well as of partridges, in some parts of Germany— 
@ propos to which, be it known to you that I shot, for my own share, 
two hundred and four Hares during my trip to Teplitz. In the last six 
days of my stay, there were killed, on the estate of Prince Clary, eight- 
een ‘hundred and seventy-six Hares—fifteen Red Deer—eighteen Wild 
Boars—seventy-six Partridges, and twenty-one Pheasants. As to par- 
tridges, not less than three thousand six hundred were shot at Toplitz, 
during September and October. And now, as statistics are in fashion, 
here is an official return of the game killed in six days, on the estate 
of his Highness Prince Ferdinand Lobkowicz, at Byin, in Bohemia. 
Roebucks.. Hares. Pheasants. Partridg. Bl. Cock. 





Nov. 14, at Liebhausen......... 0 1241 0 29 0 
15, | SRP 0 529 0 39 0 

16, Luckow......... 23 9 0 0 l 

17, Hochpetsch......... 0 982 0 44 0 

18,  Krobschich......... 2 578 0 10 0 

19, Kosten......... 9 435 6 13 0 
Total 34 3769 6 135 1 
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United States Tourist, 
Passim. 


Fact is stranger than fiction. There are no revelations so interest- 
ing as those which are made by the patient to his physician, or by the 
client to his lawyer; just because the two great human considerations 
of life and property supersede all the concealments and conven- 
tionalities of man, and turn him the “‘ seamy side without,” to the 
moralist’s severest inspection. The following incidents, brought to light 
in a lawyer’s chambers, afford a fresh illustration of the general 
truth. 

Mr. Bouncer, when first we knew him, was an oil and Italian ware- 
houseman, at the west-end of the town. For several years after the 
expiration of his apprenticeship—assisted by his wife, who had been 
a cook in a nobleman’s family, -he had figured in that humble form of 
commercial speculation, a chandler’s-shop. He was a little rosy-faced 
man, with decided business habits, a blunt, honest manner, and so 
vehement a denouncer of tricksters and cheats, that he never could 
have been considered one himself, but for a peculiar and incessant 
winking in two not weak eyes, when, in course of conversation, they 
were expected to look a man in the face. 

Possessed of these good qualities, it may be matter of some surprise 
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to the reader, as it pare was with the neighbours, that Mr. Bouncer 
at the end of three years, demonstrated by sundry signs, such as back- 
wardness in payment of his rent, and unsatisfied calls of a long list 
of duns, that he was not waxing wealthy by the business of his shop, 
Although his friends differed as to the cause of his ill-success, they 
concurred in voting it to be a blessed providence, that the chandler’s- 
shop had no family ; for Mrs. Bouncer, after a matrimonial experience 
of four years, still continued obstinately unprolific. 

Sensible as the neighbours may appear to the shallow reader, for 
however great may be his natural sagacity, we defy him to see as dee 
into this history as we do; Mr. Bouncer, whom it chiefly concérned, 
seemed by his conduct to be of a different opinion; for although he 
had nothing to do, he sent for a nephew, at Liverpool, to help him to 
do it,—and knocking out the old-fashioned front of his shop, he re- 
placed it with one of plate-glass; and by dropping the abominations 
of bread, cheese, and red-herrings, dazzlingly emerged from the grub 
state of chandlery, to the full-blown splendour of an oil and Italian 
warehouseman. Itis hard to say what fatal effects might have been 
produced in the neighbourhood by the wonder and curiosity these pro- 
ceedings excited, capped as they were by the crowning event of all, 
the setting up a ‘‘ one-horse shay,” —if Mrs. Bouncer had not kindly 
dropped among the gossips, hints about rich relations—wills—and 
Doctor’s-commons; whereupon the said gossips sighingly declared, 
which is curious, as it is acheerful idea, that it was a fine thing to have 
one’s friends born before one; and all mothers and daughters who had 
previously been blind to the merits of the chandler’s-shop, suddenly 
discovered that Mr. and Mrs. Bouncer were the nicest couple in the 
world, and, in almost every house, the nephew was requested to make 
himself quite at home. 

This important nephew, Mr. Edward Goldsniff, was what steady old 
tradespeople term ‘‘ an excellent young man”—one who united the ac- 
tivity of youth to the wisdom of experience, by wearing an old head 
on his young shoulders; and as he talked without tiring, about the 
business and the markets—put up the shutters of such rich old shop- 
keepers as would not keép a boy—spoke of theatres as haunts of 
vice, and felt uncomfortable when any thing prevented his going to 
chapel, it is not surprising that all mothers considered him a pattern 
for their sons, and a match for their daughters, and took to hating 
Mrs. Sheephead and her daughter Mary Anne, with a virulence as un- 
christian-like as it was maternal. 

Mrs. Sheephead was the spouse of a neighbouring, very unwholesome, 
old baker, who always looked as if early in life he had suffered himself 
to get so completely beyond the influence of soap and water, that 
nothing but a very sharp-edged instrument could ever scrape him 
clean. He was a sort of dirty Dick the Second, and, strange to say, 
was reputed to be rich on that very account. 

From the first moment Mrs. Sheephead had heard all about the 
« will” and Doctors’-commons, with the inspiration of genius and gin- 
and-water, she had vowed: to herself, that that good young man 
should have no other—than her Mary Anne. The old woman was not 
badly qualified for a match-maker—she was fat, flattering, and fifty— 
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amazingly ignorant and vulgar, and deeply imbued with that low cuns 
ning which Lord Bacon has dignified by the title of ‘‘ self policy :” so 
she lost no time in calling together a few friends to tea and supper, in 
order that operations should commence without delay. *_ 

There is no more familiar or favourite theme to domestic moralists, 
than the vanity and weakness of woman. We traverse not the fact, 
but why should men be the critics? Of all the matches that have 
taken place within our memory (and many of our schoolfellows have 
become Benedicks), by far the greater part have been brought about by 
the gentlemen first being morally satisfied that the ladies were suffering 
for them a concealed macadamization of heart, feminine delicacy not 
permitting a statement of the condition of that organ. Scarcely a 
reader will peruse this, who knows not of gentlemen in plenty who 
have committed matrimony, not only with those to whom they were 
utterly indifferent, but even with ladies to whose persons and manners 
the said Benedicks may at first have felt some degree of antipathy ; and, 
although the latter may be quite unconscious of the moral fact, we boldly 
aver that this process is taking place within themselves: ‘‘ she is plain 
—they say she is disagreeable, but I can’t see it—she prefers me, and 
really she greatly improves upon acquaintance.” A girl is intuitively 
mistress of this department of what may be called social metaphysics 
—improves the occasion with well-exhibited secret sighs, and a few 
mysterious tears, if the gentleman is long coming to, she has a fit 
of illness,;—and sends a friend to inform him of the fact, and tell him 
that he is a brute, and in a few weeks more the affair is complete. Let 
not men talk of the vanity of women after this. 

To our tale. Mr. Goldsniff, at the time when Mrs. and Miss Sheep- 
head commenced their joint operations on his peace of mind, was 
‘* fancy free.”” The evening arrived upon which Mrs. Sheephead had 
determined his affections should cease to be thus independent. She 
had invited a numerous company to see her reduce Mr. Goldsniff into 
possession. There were not only the wives, sons, and daughters of 
some of the most affluent tradesmen in the street, but there was an 
apothecary—a professional man—a young man who had played at a 
private theatre, and a real gentleman, as Mrs. Sheephead said, because 
- **he wore the same clothes a week-a-day as he wore a Sunday ;” and 
there, the ornament of this splendid circle, was. Miss Mary Anne 
Sheephead herself, looking as irresistible as four hours’ prepara- 
tion could make her. She had washed her generally dirty face— 
done her hair into savilloy curls—practised the pathetic before her 
glass, and now sat by the side of Mr. Goldsniff, alternately sighing, 
and watching the effect. With the vigilance of a_ bailiff, the mamma 
was observing the progress of proceedings, and driven almost to her 
wits’ end, in the en task of keeping off artful mothers, and their 
rival daughters. 

At length one matron (with four singing daughters, who were accus- 
tomed to amuse their friends, by moaning as if under the severest stage 
of a miserable-stomach-ache), excited almost to frenzy by the unsuccess-~ 
ful attempts to draw Mr. Goldsniff from his charmer, effected a diver- 
sion in her own favour, by proposing that they should have a little music. 
An excellent piano was in the room, which Mrs. Sheephead informed 
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the company had cost Mr, S— four pounds four shillings at a sale— 
a splendid bargain—an instrument which had been such a favourite 
with Lord Cram, that he had kept it seven years in his nursery for his 
children to practise on; and to this meritorious object, Mr. Goldsniff 
now, with the confidence of a lion, drew attention by exclaiming, 

“* Ah, there’s the piano; suppose we do have a little music.” Those 
who wanted to listen to a song, or laugh at a break-down, testified their 
satisfaction ; whilst they who felt conscious of their ability to do some~ 
thing in this way—among whom were the Misses. Bobson, looked 
utterly unconscious that such a proposition had gone forth. Mr. 
Goldsniff, however, glanced round the room, and again inquired, 
‘“‘ what young ladies could sing ?” 

‘Oh, we can’t, it’s no use asking us,” exclaimed and giggled all the 
Miss Bobsons, simultaneously. 

‘* For shame, Kitty and Amelia,” (these were the two elder ones, and 
were to be got off first),—‘‘ for shame,” exclaimed their mamma, in a 
virtuous tone of moral reproof, ‘‘ you know you do sing.” Then turn- 
ing to Mr. Goldsniff, she continued, ‘‘ they sing a little, Mr. Gold- 
sniff; of course not exactly perfessional, but still pretty well;” (and 
then in an under tone, only intended for Mr. G—’s private ear) ‘‘ and 
we shall be very happy, Mr. Goldsniff, to see you at any time. We're 
a very happy family—quite plain and comfortable. Kitty, why don’t 
you sing when Mr. Goldsniff is kind enough to ask you 2?” 

‘*¢ Nonsense, mamma; Mr. Goldsniff don’t wish to be troubled with 
my imperfect performance,” remonstrated Miss Kitty. 

Thus had Mrs. and Miss Bobson, whilst Mrs. Sheephead’s eyes were 
flashing forked lightnings, and Miss Sheephead was weighing the re- 
lative merits of a dashing display of hysterics, or a calm and tasteful 
fainting fit, thus had Mrs. and Miss Bobson effected their object of 
drawing Mr. Goldsniff to themselves. That gentleman, upon Miss 
Kitty Bobson remonstrating with her mamma as above reported, could 
of course do no other than arise from his chair, and extending towards 
the lady a hand redolent of an odour partaking more strongly of 
pickles than was agreeable to those who preferred more fashionable 
perfumes, simpered a “ will you allow me?” upon which the fair 
vocalist in her extreme delight at granting his request, failed in her 
attempt at appearing overwhelmed, and moved towards the piano, with 
the tip of her white glove between Mr. Goldsniff’s fingers, and with 
the sort of motion any woman would make, who had cut her feet off, 
and taken to running on treddles. 

She was now seated at the instrument, Mr. Goldsniff standing be- 
hind, and perpetually knocking the music off the stand, in the gratify- 
ing delusion that he was making himself useful, whilst the general 
company sat round, doing nothing but listening, excepting a few 
diabolical glances, shot right from the eyes of Mrs. Sheephead, directly 
upon the amiable and apparently unconscious countenance of Mrs. 
Bobson, and some convulsive twitches of Miss Sheephead’s hands, who 
might have been taken to be rehearsing the scalping the locks off some 
invisible head; which private performance considerably increased in 
vivacity as Miss Bobson’s moan now began to inform her hearers that 
her light of other days was shaded, and all their glory past, but that 
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grief, with heavy wing, had shaded certain hopes of hers, too bright to 
last,—Mr. Goldsniff ejaculated a low “ beautiful,” at the end of each 
stanza, and Mrs. Sheephead was apparently so deeply affected that she 
arose from her seat, complaining of the heat of the room, and precipi- 
taiely opened the window to let in the fresh air, and the deafening 
clang of the coaches and cabs, as an accompaniment to Miss Kitty’s 
voice. 

The song over, and the consequent plaudits past, Mrs. Sheephead 
asked her daughter, to favour the company, which the latter declined to 
do until Mr. Goldsniff pressed her, when of course she complied, just 
as Miss Bobson had done before her. A little piqued perhaps at Mr. 
Goldsniff’s momentary infidelity, she at once launched out into a fit of 
vigorous-lunged independence, boldly announcing, to all whom it might 
concern, that her heart was in the highlands, and that her heart was 
not there, and as if her own voice was not loud enough to communicate 
the interesting intelligence, Mrs. Bobson quietly walked behind her, 
and having volunteered to ‘‘ help her out” in the upper notes, did her 
very best to prevent the least degree of pleasure being felt by any one, 
from any part of the performance. Nevertheless, Mr. Goldsniff escorted 
Miss Sheephead to the chair next her mamma, and the latter evinced 
her gratitude for this attention to her daughter, by feelingly apologizing 
for the deficiencies of her attempt. 

‘‘ Ah, Mr. Goldsniff, it’s very kind of you paying this attention to 
my poor girl, especially as you must have been struck with the trem- 
bling weakness of her voice to-night. It’s very good of you indeed,” 
said the old woman, her eyes looking very moist, though most probably 
from her favourite potations rather than from any inclination towards 
the pathetic. 

‘“Oh, I’m sure Miss Sheephead did it perticler well,” said the 
elegant young man. 

“Oh no,” returned Mrs. Sheephead, evidently getting all her steam 
_ up for a grand display of sentiment,—*‘ oh no, Mr. Goldsniff, her feel- 
ings are hurt, sir,—she has—her enemies, sir,—but I can’t help it, 
if she has something here (pointing expressively to her own forehead) 
more than some people’s daughters,—or if she plays the piano better, 
or sings more sweeter than some people’s daughters,—I don’t mean 
to say that my daughter’s a beauty, Mr. Goldsniff, but she has 
something that wears better (and again Mrs. S pointed to her 
brow), but some women are always malicious unless they can push for- 
ward their own girls; so they’ve been spreading about the room that 
my Mary Anne is dying in love with you, Mr. Goldsniff, the malicious 
wretches!” and Mrs. S blew a short imitation French horn solo, 
into her handkerchief, as she wound up this pretty speech. 

<< I’m sure, mum,” replied Mr. Goldsniff, much flattered by the latter 
part of Mrs. Sheephead’s revelation, ‘‘ I’m sure I'd treat all such people 
with the contempt they deserve.” 

“Oh no,” said Mrs. S , as she grew still more moist in the ex- 
travagance of her pathos, ‘‘ah no, a young and heartless girl, Mr. 
Goldsniff, can’t be above such low-mindedness; for they say, what 
should he—that is you, Mr. Goldsniff—see in my Mary Anne? What 
is there in her ?—all he can care about in her, they say, is the few hun- 
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dreds (perhaps thousands when her father dies) he knows he will have 
when he marries her; now all this naturally hurts her feelings, poor 

oung thing,” and here the old lady sighed at the melancholy picture, 
like a sudden blast from a blacksmith’s bellows. 

“ Very natral as it should, mum,” returned the sympathetic young 
man. 

“I couldn’t say such things for my daughters,” proceeded Mrs. 
S——. ‘To be always praising one’s children, is sickening, let ’em 
speak for themselves, if they’re good for any thing.” 

The approach of some of the company, in the course of beating up 
recruits for a quadrille now broke up this pleasant little conference. 
Some passages of it had sunk deep into the thinking mind of Mr. 
Goldsniff. Rousing himself from his own real a he with gallant 
confidence disturbed the injured Mary Anne from her imitation one, 
and led her forth to the dance. If he was attentive before, he was de- 
voted now, and the sneers of rival mothers, as well as the affected 
indifference of disappointed daughters, bore testimony to Mrs. Sheep- 
head’s oratorical ability. For the rest of the evening Miss Mary Anne 
revelled in a continuous list of triumphs—dropped her handkerchief 
five times in as many minutes, that the Miss Bobsons might witness 
the eagerness of Mr. Goldsniff to pick it up again,—one while she 
would sit down, that the general company might witness the content 
with which he became anchored to her side, and then, if any pushing 
young lady happened to address him, she would take a sudden fancy to - 
walk, confident that he would abruptly terminate the conversation, in 
order to escort her round the room. 

From that evening the young couple were set down as a match, and 
all subsequent speculation merely concerned itself with ‘‘ whether Mr. 
S had as yet proposed, and ‘ when’ the union was likely to take 
place.” 

Every evening for five days after the party, did Mr. Goldsniff pay 
his duty to Miss Sheephead; and on the sixth, although he did not go 
himself, he sent a very able and satisfactory substitute—his uncle. 
Although the latter was on the most cordial terms with Mr. Sheep- 
head’s domestic circle, there was a little awkwardness in the saluta- 
tions of the old men on this occasion, of which, albeit each understood 
the originating cause, neither could fling it off. 

The fact is, not only did the prophetic souls of the Sheepheads tell 
them that Mr. Bouncer had come to propose on the part of his timid 
nephew; but Mr. Bouncer also knew that they were aware of this, and 
as even a proposal of marriage among men of business frequently takes 
a strongly commercial tinge from their general character, the two old 
worthies, although excellent friends, looked at each other as if the one 
was about to buy, and the other to sell, a bullock, rather than a bride. 

Mrs, Sheephead and the children, inclusive of the fair object of Mr. 
Bouncer’s visit, soon found a pretext for leaving the room, and in 
another minute were audibly pinching and pushing each other, for the 
nearest location to the keyhole. 

Mr. Bouncer was seated face to face with his host. The latter com- 
mericed with a dry cough, and the former remarked that the weather 
was unusually warm for the time of the year. 
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To this meteorological observation Mr. Sheephead assented, when 
Mr. Bouncer forced out a little dry cough, and then with a signi- 
ficant smile at Mr. S—, meres: 3g that “‘ his (Mr, Bouncer’s) boy 
(the old fellow always spoke of his nephew in this paternal spirit) came 
there pretty frequently now.” : 

To this remark, Mr. Sheephead also assented, and observed that he 
was always glad to see Mr. Goldsniff,—he was such a steady young 
man, | 

‘*T.am very glad to hear your good opinion of him,” said Mr. 
Bouncer, ‘‘ for his, as well as your sake; for to out with it at once 
(here there was a sound from the other side of the room-door, as if 
caused by a subdued wrestling-match)—to out with it at once in my 
plain way—plain-dealing ’s always the best, Mr. Sheephead—Ned is 
over head-and-ears in love with Mary Anne, and has asked me to 
propose for him,—for he’s a poor, modest fellow, not up to London ways 
yet,—and what is’ worse, he’s asked me to set him, up in business,” 
continued the old fellow, with a playful shrug of the shoulders, as if he 
was quite able, and not utterly unwilling to do it; but that still the 
task went rather against his provident habits. 

Mr. Sheephead disturbed the silence only with another slight cough 
—a fresh and alarming break out of the wrestling disturbed it still more, 
and Mr. Bouncer proceeded. 

‘‘ Now you see, neighbour Sheephead, plain-dealing and above- 
board work forme. My nephew’s a nice young fellow, understands 
his business, and when I say he’s been brought up in Liverpool, I 
needn’t say he’s had a moral and religious education. Well, your girl 
is a nice girl, and I dare say will make my lad a good wife (patron- 
izingly), for it appears she is nothing loath. Well; now I'll put my 
boy into a business, for which I suppose I must pay a thousand pounds 
or so, and of course you'll put down five hundred pounds or so, to help 
stock his shop 2” 

Albeit Mr, Sheephead was worth a few thousands, getting an expen- 
sive daughter off, was no mean object to him. 

As Mr. Bouncer brought his speech to a close, his listener fell into a 
fit of reflection, in which he hastily ran over a little arithmetical calcu- 
Jation—how much it took him annually to feed and clothe his M 
Anne, and how many years purchase it was—taking her off at five hun- 
dred pounds. The result being upon the whole satisfactory, he slowly, 
and as if contending with a slight spasm, assented to the proposal of 
Mr. Bouncer. 

Mrs, and Miss Sheephead were summoned to the family consultation, 
into which they entered with as strong marks of astonishment on their 
visages, as if they had not overheard every word that had been uttered, 
and amidst oysters, stout, endless jorums of gin-and-water, with as unli- 
mited an issue of jokes from Mr. Bouncer, which made the bride elect 
turn away her head to ‘‘ make believe” she was blushing, the day was 
appointed, upon which Hymen was to crown the youthful pair. 

And the day arrived, and with it the fuss, satin, coaches, and coquet- 
ting, even the humblest marriages sometimes afford. 

Before starting to Gravesend to spend the honeymoon, the bride- 
groom had the usual interesting interview with his newly-acquired 
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father-in-law, when the latter, with as much cordiality as he could 
contrive to infuse into such an act, paid down the precise sum of three 
hundred pounds. 

“‘I beg pardon,” stammered the young husband; “ my uncle told 
me I was to have tive hundred, here are only three.” 

‘“‘ Five!” exclaimed Mr.S ; ‘*God bless me! there’s been a 
mistake; surely he never could have understood me to say five,— 
what a pity, I’m sure, l’m very sorry—if you're disappointed.” 

Mr. Goldsniff naively remarked, that if Mr. Sheephead was very 
sorry, he might easily remove his sorrow, by paying down at once the 
other two hundred ; but to this mode of administering relief to himself, 
the old gentleman decidedly objected. So disguising his disgust as 
well as he was able, the indignant bridegroom pocketed the three hun- 
dred and the affront, and then withdrew. 

A week or two of donkeying and pier-lounging brought healing to 
his spirit, and then returning to town, a few weeks’ exercise in the new 


shop, seemingly obliterated all recollection of what he called ‘ the 
do.” * * 7 ~ * 


* * & - * . 
* * * . * * * 

The above-narrated events had rolled three months towards that 
great grave of the world’s doings, oblivion,—when old Mr. Sheephead, 
as he was sitting one night about ten o'clock, at his fireside, calmly 
building castles, not in the air, but in the live coals of the snug fire - 
before him, and perhaps complacently reviewing—as we are all at 
times liable to do—his own worldly cleverness, when he was aroused 
from his revery by the arrival of his daughter, who, agitated and 
breathless, informed her father that Goldsniff had had an execution 
in the house, clearing away every ounce of goods on the premises. 

The old man stood aghast. Some seconds elapsed before he could 
inquire at whose suit the execution had issued. When he did so, how 
much was his astonishment increased, at hearing that the creditor was 
Uncle Bouncer! 

It appeared, that at the time the lease and stock were taken by 
the old villain, he had obtained a warrant of attorney from his nephew 
for about double the amount, and on this instrument judgment had 
been signed, and execution issued. How poor Goldsniff had offended 
the old man, poor Goldsniff himself could not tell. 

The short and the long of the matter was this, that unless old 
Sheephead came down with a few hundreds more, his daughter and 
her husband must be turned into the streets. 

With many invectives against the roguery of old Bouncer, from Mr. 
Sheephead (for it is remarkable that none are so intolerant of cheating, 
as your thorough-paced rogue, where he has to figure in the passive, 
instead of the active voice), the latter parted with another three hun- 
dred, and the following day Mr. Goldsniff went to the wholesale houses, 
in order to make purchases to replace his stock. 

The day wore away, and tea-time came, and supper-time and bed- 
time arrived, but not Mr. Goldsniff. The young wife vainly tormented 
herself, as she fluctuated between the fear that he had fallen into 
some gay party, and the apprehension that he had lost the money. At 
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length, however, she retired to rest, leaving the servant to admit her 
master on his return. 

The next morning when she awoke, she was dismayed at finding her- 
self alone. At first she thought her husband might have arisen early 
without her knowledge; but a few minutes’ consideration dissipated 
this hope. She arose in wonder, which grew into terrible fear, as, de- 
scending the stairs, and calling the boy, no voice responded to hers, no 
movement gave indication of any life but her own being in the house. 
She walked into the little parlour behind the shop—there were the 
melancholy-looking crumbs of the last night’s supper, and every thing 
as she had left it on going to bed. She ascended to the top of the 
house, and calling the sleepy servant-girl, who had sat up until four 
o'clock, demanded her opinion of the existing state of things, This 
functionary could afford no explanation, and astonishment had such 
complete occupation of her mind, that even apprehension, at the pro- 
bable loss of her wages, did nat for one moment dispute the pos- 
session. 

Breakfast-time came, and as it was of no use taking down the shut- 
ters, for there was nothing in the shop to sell, the morning meal was 
no sooner despatched, than she hastily wended to her father’s house, to 
consult with him upon the remarkable and terrifying disappearance of 
her husband. 

All was vague conjecture, and no clue to an elucidation of the mystery 
was had, until a neighbour came in to inform them, that ‘* Uacle 
Bouncer’s” shop was also shut up, and that a great number of eager 
creditors had already gone to the vacant house, to present their 
accounts. 

For a long time no news of the uncle and nephew was heard ; but at 
length a gentleman who had returned from travelling in America, 
reported that he had seen them at a Yankee cattle-fair, where their 
reputation for “ cutting sticks,”* and ‘shaving victims,” was greater 
than that of any other of the frequenters of that “great western” con- 
flux of Yankee cunning; and Mrs. Goldsniff is now at home with her 
amiable parents, and is frequently seen nursing a young infant, which 
is concluded by some of the neighbours to have been left by the arch 
deserter, as a sort of ‘‘ family remembrancer” to Mrs. Sheephead, of 
her skill in match-making. 


A. M. 





* Captain Marryat, in his ‘‘ Travels in America,” mentions the propensity the 
attendants on fairs and markets have for cutting sticks. We can assure the reader, 
the habit is universal, and arises from the inconvenience cheats find, in looking their 
dupes in the face. 
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ENGLISH HEARTHS AND ENGLISH HEARTS. 
A MEMORIAL FOR CHRISTMAS, 
By Epmunp CaRRINGTON, Esq. 
«I’m English all over.” —Fretpinc, 


Feasts and Festiva!s of the Calendar—“ Christmastide” above all other “ tides” 
—Old English cheer compared with French galimatias—Revels of the season, 
ancient and novel—The “ Teetotaller’s Recantation:” a new Christmas 
Carol—Misrule in the old hall—Finale. 


B.esstnGs on our Catholic forefathers, for making those bright pe- 
riods of devotion that spangle in red characters our calendar, under the 
name of “ Saints’ days,” so many happy occasions for festivity! They 
were the best of philosophers for doing so, since they well understood 
the composite, paste-diamond character of frail humanity. Indulgently 
no less than judiciously did they flatter it, when, in addressing them- 
selves to the conscience, they appealed to it convincingly, as well 
as tenderly, through the resistless argument of good cheer. Like skilful 
grooms, they lured man’s truant nature to a sense of duty by holding 
out to.him a brimful sieve of that ‘‘ which it did his heart good to look 
upon!” and never did they lure him so temptingly as with the hallowed 
provender of ever-welcome Christmas. 

They, on the other hand, sanctified conviviality, and exalted the charac- 
ter of ‘‘ brave entertainment,”’ by placing it under the presidency of some 
patron saint. To adopt a favourite expression of the day, they “ put,” 
as it were, ‘‘a saint in the chair” (no reference to our modern saints !) 
at each respective festivity they celebrated. And we could almost be- 
lieve that a leaf was taken out of their happy book, by those wary 
advertisements which, in order to reflect respectability on a meeting, 
and win attendance at it, inform the public that ‘‘ Lord So-and-so,” 
or, ‘* Sir John This,” or, “‘ The Right Hon. M. P. the Other,” will “ take 
the chair.” 

‘Look you! I’ve authority for it!” says one of the Touchstones of 
Shakspeare’s immortal rubric, and so had our philosophic forefathers. 
Ancient, ay, and classic authority! Only they improved on antiquity, 
and bade the “table” smoke instead of the “altar.” They permitted 
not the saint of their calendar to be jealous of the classic deity. They 
would have been pagans if they had! In putting a goose on the spit 
in honour of St. Michael, they made /Esculapius’s capon quite crest- 
fallen! The qualms of Sisters Agatha and Agnes—Ursula, Bridget, and 
Millicent, would, in like manner be pacified by the lamb garnished with 
agnus castus for mint, and aptly catered for their chaste appetite, 
should they regard with jealous eye the fawn that propitiated Diana. 
The “ vervain” on the ancient altar, would make but sorry broth, 
compared with St. David’s redoubted “leek!” Not only the sons of 
Cadwallader will testify this, but the Scotchmen too; for ‘‘ honest 
Sawnie” will point to his ‘* cock-d-leekie” as triumphantly as generous 
Taffy to his pottage! St. Thomas’s-day is solemnly commemorated by 
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the sarced haddock, marked with the impress (as the tradition says) of 
the Divine Master; and is more precious than all the finny tribe sacri- 
ficed to Ennosigceus, or catered for Greek and Roman luxury! Sania 
Maria “ delle Colombe” demands a sacrifice of ‘‘ doves,” under what 
shape so inviting as a “‘ pigeon-pie?” Venus’s doves! They were 
poor morsels! grilled as they were on her altar! and droop the wing, 
and fade into nothingness (like the sighs of the loves they typified) 
before the ‘glorious pigeon-pie,” with its savoury substratum of beef- 
steak! Should the beauteous goddess weep at the discomfiture of her 
favourites, give her just now a bunch of Christmas bay-leaves, in lieu 
of myrtle-leaves, to dry her bright eyes withal! Or, nevermind! Let 
her tears fall! for there is not one of them (so sings Bion) that will not 
Spring up an anemone. What—to wind up the festive as sacred cata- 
logue—was the owl of Minerva to the solemn pomp of the turkey 
where old Christmas regales him?~‘‘ See with what majesty it presents 
itself ” (says the larder-loving justice in the play) as it rm its place 
on the rejoicing board, garnished with truffles and sausages alternately, 
and stuffed with a mine of rare condiments !—Pah ! the ‘‘ gravity” of 
the Athenian owl is mere ‘* wishwash” to the ‘‘ gravy” of the Norfolk 
turkey ! 

A cup then, Bono genio! according to the old rite! by which we 
mean a ‘‘ beaker” to the ‘‘ genius” of Christmas. Mark the ruddy- 
cheeked, hale old divinity, where he presides in his festive court, with 
his smiling vassals around him,—* their brows with misletoe and holly 
bound,”—as we may say, witha slight variation of Dryden’s lyric. More 
enviable than the ‘* Macedonian lord” of the lyrist, is old Christmas, 
the ‘* Lord” of blissful ‘* misrule!”’ His best sway is over the heart. 
He is the personification of good cheer, at once, and good will! A 
‘‘senius” is he, ‘‘ universal” in embracing the whole abounding 
scope of rare festivity. For such is his generous ambition, that he is 
not content—as the patron saint of any other festive season is—with 
any single cate to mark his presiding sway! Nothe! He rejoices in 
the multifarious rich tributes we see piled up before him, and to which 
we shall duly do honour with pen and platter. What, though Whit- 
suntide may content itself with duck and green peas—or chicken and 
asparagus—Shrovetide rejoice in pancakes (‘ flat” as any rash adven- 
turer the Turf can show!)—Eastertide ‘‘ feast’”’ while it ‘ fasts,’”’ on 
the tribute of furmety, salt-fish undulating in egg-sauce, or mackerel 
ingulfed in green gooseberries—Bartholomewtide exult in its haunch 
of venison; first the buck, and then the doe; much preferring its 
flavour, accordingly as fed on a dry or moist pasturage, which makes 
all the difference—Martlemastide regale on stubble goose—yet what, 
though each of these respective ‘ tides” boasts here, its single distin- 
guishing cate—what, we ask, is this, to the myriad rare and festive tri- 
butes that swell the mightier “tide” of Christmas, and float in triumph 
to its goodly shrine ? 

First, then, the banquet! and then the revels through the joyous 
night, till dawn glimmer on the stained glass of yonder bay-windows 
in the old hall around us. 

Were we then not right, pray, in saying that Christmas embraced in 
his excelling bill of fare all the cheer of the land? That he had a 
generous capacity for all and _ “a. it could boast? ‘‘ My great 
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revenge,” exclaims Othello, ‘‘ has stomach for it all!” So Christmas 
may say, ‘“‘ My great rejoicing has stomach for them all.” Lo! heraises 
his holly-twined sceptre! and obedient to the festive signal, turkey 
legions run ‘‘ gobbling” to be spitted—poultry-yards are joyously de- 
populated—rifles set whizzing from behind oak-trunks at some stray 
dappled prey of the forest—mighty pike with puddings in their paunches 
come cheek-by-jowl with tench-stews and claretted carp—sucking-pigs 
are remorselessly victimized, ‘‘ crackling” now instead of ‘ squeaking” 
—and yet more memorable than all, glorious ** Sir Loin” attended by 
his faithful satellites, plum-pudding and mince-pie, exhibit their honest 
faces, looking “‘ nationality!” - Ay! that is a word it does us good to 
utter, as we look round on the host of brave English cheer before us! 
We survey, with becoming pride, the generous entertainment of our 
forefathers and ourselves; and ask not the aid of exotic cates to en- 
hance its rich store! We become “ more English” in doing so; and are 
meritoriously smitten with the ‘love of country!” Away with all 
Gallic *‘ kickshaws” now / Venture not near us, now we are in the 
John Bull vein, with the whisper even of matelotte, volauvent, salmi, 
bechamel, marinade, galantine, tartare, epigramme or charlotte .Venture 
not near us now, we say, with any such un-English sounds or savours, 
under pain of being whipped round the hall here with a swingeing 
prickly bunch of holly! For once, let us enjoy our savoury English 
prejudices under an old English roof. English “ prejudices,” said we? 
For “‘ prejudices” substitute ‘‘ dishes,” and the prejudice will not excite 
any marvel. We need not cross the channel for a bill of fare! 
** Merry England” and ‘‘ merry Christmas” bear witness! For turn to 
whichever point of the compass you will, through this goodly land of 
our forefathers, and the gale as it blows will salute you with some new 
odour it wafts of good cheer. 

Southward do you turn your rejoicing olfactory organs? You will be 
held spell-bound inhaling the good odour like the Aristophanic “ smeller 
out of dainties,” who is set ‘ sniffing” through a whole iambic-line of 
the poet, videlicet, 
< Sniff, sniff ! sniff, sniff ! sniff, suff! sniff, sniff!—O—h !” 

Nay! scent that gale! it may well ravish your sense! Softer, first 
of all, it will bring you a tale from the Devon heath-purpled downs 
redolent with Hymettian thyme. It will whisper of bowls of virgin 
honey, whose aroma the Hybloean bees might envy! Of melting figs 
staining in purple lusciousness the rich scalded cream, which last 
Juxury adds too a new softness to the spiced, quince-marmaladed, ap- 
ple-pasties, affurded by countless rosy and golden orchards. 

But these are simple—these are ‘* Arcadian” cates—compared with 
the warmer epicurean essence of the flavorous pilchard, whose multi- 
tudinous draughts load the fishing-nets along those coasts of the gar- 
den of England. Richer tribute too, the red-mullet greets you with yet 
rarer savour !—That pilchard! are not half the anchovies that stock 
the market, concocted from its juices? Red-mullet ! often may epi- 
cure sigh for it in vain, scarce as it is luxurious. Is it not the very 
‘‘game’”’ of fish—all served up, as it is, in its paper vestment— 
(we won't say its ‘‘ Maintenon roquelaure”), with its precious inside un- 
drawn, as though it were woodcock or snipe? And has it not claimed, 
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in times past, as its price for any single member of its voluptuous fry, 
ten shillings, lawful money of the realm ?—Ay, has it ? | 

Extend now your view from thence along the coast. Where will you 
find such truffles, in those imported from France, as the Hampshire 
forests, the Sussex woods, conceal ?—the hidden treasures that lurk 
at their roots? Ah! what a grateful odour!—Ay, ay! These are no 
dried imported things kept in an Italian warehouse, but the genuine 
root, smelling delicately as the flower of: acacia, or a walnut-kernel 
immersed in East-India Madeira. 

Talk not to us of Rome, and cutlets of chingiale, though ‘ Romans 
have boasted of it ever since Horace quizzed the repast of the lavish 
Nasidienus, where the latter recommended it ‘‘as high, and in 
condition, having been killed under a southerly breeze.” Talk not of 
it we say! Bring up the boar’s head! Bring up this glory of Christ- 
mas, and old England's revels—nor without one votive strain ! 


“ The boar’s head in hand bear I, 
Bedeck’d with bays and rosmary. 
And I pray you, my masters, be merry, 
Quot ests in convivio ; 
Reddens laudes Domino.” 
—It is well! join we all in that chorus! that antique festive chant —it 
is joy to our hearts! We fondly hang over its echoes, as now they 
fade lingeringly away, over the wide expanse of the hall. Its theme 
was a worthy one. Friar Bacon’s head, albeit renowned, was not more 
deserving honour than that Brobdignagian boar’s! It is worth a whole 
Gallic larderful of galantines, whether veal or beef, and even the 
mighty shield of brawn makes way for the pomp of its precedence. It 
is as worthy of its bays as ever bard’s brow was! And justly so; for 
is it not a theme for a bard’s inspiration ? 

Then next look northward. What hams does the Westmorland or 
Yorkshire curer delicately smoke !—with peat occasionally—or more ge- 
nerally with wood. Clime of black-puddings, sausages, pigs’ faces, 
‘‘mighty chines,” flitches of bacon! The Jewish hosts—the armies of 
Israel would have fled discomfitted before Yorkshire, in such a pork- 
panoply as it presents ! 

“‘ There is pretty salmon in the Wye,” says Fluellen. Ay, in fifty floods, 
that are all tributary to Christmas. One more yet sends its lamprey (take 
care you eat it not, without a qualifying glass of alcohol); another its 
silver-eel; Derwent boasts its grayling ; the Scotch lakes their salmo- 
Jferox, memorialized by that cunning angler Sir Humphry Davy— 
you'll know it by its blacker back than is witnessed in its cousins 
salmon, or the salmon-trout. Then the char! Heaven, indeed, sends 
that char. May heaven also send you a cook duly to dress it! We 
recommend you prudently to have it fried, if you wish to know its real 
flavour, which would evaporate in boiling. 

Then, what dairies teem around; turn to what point of the compass 
you will! What cheeses boast not Chedder, Cottenham, mighty 
Chester, and emulous Stilton? Need you wish for Gruyére, or Neuf- 
chatel, or Brie, or Parmesan, with such products before you of our 
British meads as these ? 

Well, reader, does your fastidiousness at length unbend to meet 
our English tastes? Is your palate conciliated? It would be an ins 
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sult to ask you, after such a Christmas catering as we have provided, 
whether you need sigh for the marinades or matelottes, we worthily 
repudiated? Would you be so unreasonable, as well as un-English, as 
to hanker after these? We will not wound your feelings by imagining 
such an enormity. We see you are affected. What! do some pious 
drops escape you? Forgive us for having unwillingly hurt your sensi- 
tive spirit. Compose yourself. That’s right. So forward again. 

The banquet has now had due honour done it. We have breathing-time 
now in which to look round on the scene where old Christmas holds his 
court; while the din of the ensuing revels begins (like ocean’s rising 
tide) to swell in our ears. But first let us glance round the old oak- 
pannelled hall. Mark the carved rosettes of the ceiling, and its 
grinning heads, that now, as they look down over the black-polished 
floor, see their grins reflected by countless happy faces! Those pon- 
derous brass chandeliers, that pensile hang by massive chains from the 
ceiling, and in the centre of each spacious bay of the windows, shed in 
their ray, a blue lustre over the suits of armour and the halberd-blades, 
and partisan, and ancient boar-spear, and more modern matchlock, that 
glisten along the panelling. Those portraits too, look at them! Those 
antique effigies of Grandam Dorothy, or Gammer Bridget—behold 
them! Stiff as the ruffs in which the hand of Cornelius Jansen has 
portrayed them. What stately dame is that next to them? Itis an 
effigy by the courtly crayon of Vandyke: and in succession you may 
trace the pictorial line from Lely to Kneller, and thence to Sir Joshua, 
and amuse you with comparing the Peggys and Pattys of a later 
period with the shepherdesses of the far-past day, when Sidney’s 
Arcadia was the rage. 

Those antique dames—the Cicelys and Bridgets—their stiff vi- 
sages seem to relax from their demureness into a smile, as though con- 
scious of the festive spectacle beneath ; and as if they heard the jocund 
echoes that ring through their canvass. A gleam of happy recollection 
seems to play over their antiquated physiognomies, as though calling 
back the day when they too moved in such a scene as they now witness 
—when they, too, led the dance in that very spot. Does fancy yet 
more waywardly, as it pursues the dream, imagine it sees them step 
from their frames, and glide solemnly through the coranto or antique 
“brawl” of their ‘‘ dancing days,” and then vanish again, to resume 
their painted sameness—motionless, but not ineloquent. 

If so, fancy has licence for its imaginings, and is ready with the 
*¢ shost-story” that Christmas calls for! See! how the urchins from 
school crowd round the blazing hearth to hear it! Is it over? Do 
their cheeks lose somewhat of their wonted rosy colour? Rouse them 
with a ‘‘ scramble” for ‘‘Christmas-boxes” in a silver-and-golden shower 
of crowns and sovereigns! Let Eccles, too, and Banbury shower their 
cakes forthem! The “ scramble” will be enhanced. Besides, it will 
brush up their classical recollections of flinging sweetmeats over the 
head of a guest in token of hospitality. Meantime, give that fire 
another huge blazing log or two, to make it burn more vividly, and warm 
their hearts from a sense of the ghost’sice touch. Toss, too, some dry 
laurel-leaves into it, and let us have a goodly “ crackling.” It is an 
old rite, and Christmas observes it.—Ah, there /—That sound is delight- 
ful! There are many associations voiced in it—that speak of poets 
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and minstrels who have sung of the rite. It awakens in our minds 
pictures of bygone festivity, and smiling faces round antique hearths— 
and faces, yet later, that we have loved and lost. What a link of re- 
collections and associations may rest on one little crackling leaf! it 
has set fire, as it burns, to the train of our musings, as also to that 
jocund roaring blaze of the goodly cedar-logs. 

But what is all the hubbub about at the further end of the hall ? 
Who is it that they are clustering round, and making a jest of, so un- 
mercifully yet so merrily? for there is no malice in the court of Christ- 
mas !—‘* Hah! hah! hah! hah ?’—What can the laughter be all 
about? Helterskelter! Let us hurry to the mirthful spot.—By the 
spirit of Christmas !—That luckless varlet they have got at bay, and 
are quizzing—do you see him? You can’t mistake him, by his blue 
nose, lantern-jaws, green-tea-coloured complexion, straight, lank, pu- 
ritanic locks, and sly hypocritie leer from his’ little cunning gray eye, 
which, however, has an expression just now of being a little *‘ flabber- 
gasted,” as the schoolboys yonder say. 

What is the delinquency they tax him with? as they cry out, 
‘¢ Make him drink a blackjack-full at a breath! Set a bowl of hot 
‘bishop’ under his nose, with a crab atop of it, hissing at him in deri- 
sion! Break a teapot over his sconce! Scald his nose—souse it in 
some blue-flaming snapdragon!” What is his offence? A heinous 
one! for it is against the good old English rites of Christmas. He ac- 
tually refuses to pledge a fellow-guest, when asked to ‘* hob-nob !” 
He refuses to drink! He’sa “ Teetotaller” to be sure. Alack, that 
is aname as un-English as the character it denotes! The one disfigured 
by ‘‘ Yankeeism,” as the other is by the ‘ maudlin mockery” called 
“cant.” We hope, however, we shall make a convert of him, for he 
looks leeringly at the cup, as if he secretly should like to taste it! 
Ten to one he is a dupe, led by the nose by others! He would never 
wish (one should think) to cheat himself! What has he to say in his 
defence? Hear him! Hear! hear! hear! ‘ Find me an excuse” 
(he cries out) ‘‘ and satisfy my conscience, and I'll e’en drink !” Come, 
there’s hope, we say, when he asks for an excuse to drink! © He shall 
not want one long. Give him our fair Queen's health, and her 
august infant’s! Does it convince him ? Huzza then! ,Does he drink ? 
To be sure he does! ay, and deeply! ‘* We didn’t think there had 
been so much mettle in thee, Master Slender!” Well done! 
Christmas is better pleased to have made a convert to “‘ good-fellowship”’ 
than to have repudiated him, albeit a sad offender ‘‘ contra bonos 
mores!” Fill him the blackjack! Another brimmer! and then let 
him sing his ‘* recantation”—it will make an agreeable variety in our 
Christmas ‘Carols. No heeltaps! Is it all tossed off? Now, my 
friend, you are in a condition to sing! So to your penitential carol. 


THE TEETOTALLER’S RECANTATION. 


I. 


Sloe-leaf or hyson! bad or good !' 
Birch-broom, or true bohea! 

Too long your drench has tamed my blood, 
And made my veins “ run tea !” 
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II. 


The vine! Heaven’s boon to mortal dearth, 
Shall ingrate Cant forbid ? 

Bury our brightest chance of mirth 
Beneath a teapot-lid ? 


Ill, 


False fiend! This cup of Truth* your sight 


Shall dazzle in its ray! (holding up a beaker] 
While I, neath glory of the light, 
Steal smilingly away, 


IV. 


Full oft, when steaming hiss’d the urn, 
With tea-tray set so trim, 

For richer cups I’ve felt me burn— 
Cups! purpled to the brim! 


Vv. 


Envying, I’ve eyed their generous flush 
Jilume the “jolly nose :” 

While mine, chill rued (it makes me blush !) 
The Megrim-haunted dose. 


VI. 


Nymph! of the jealous, wan-green hue! 
How should your sad complexion 

Vie with the grape-blood’s rosy dew ? 
Forgive then my defection. 


Vil. 


Ingrate to Heav’n if true to thee, 
‘hy cheat myself and pine? 
Hence! whine nor whimper more to me! 


I'll wed (like elm) the vine. 


Vill. 


Have I been blinded to its charms, 
By thee, pale Chinese elf? 
Bright bowl! I clasp thee to my arms! 
hou teapot! to the shelf! 


Ix. 


If e’er I'm false to thee, sweet grape ! 
My guilt, in red or black, 

Be writ, for all the mob to gape, 
On teaboard at my back! 





* «Tn Vino Veritas,” says the old adage. 


+ “ Ulmus amat vitem, vitis non deserit ulmum,.”—Ovid. The vine-festooned elms 


of Italy show the truth of this in her Arcadian vinteges to the present day. 
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xX. 


New truth my soul, new fire my eyes, 
New joys my heart illume. 

Fade! type of cant, whims, phantasies ! 
Loved vine-wreath! ever bloom !” 


Well done! well done! Chant old Walter de Mape’s chorus over 
him, ‘‘ Deus, sis propitius huic ‘ potatori.’”” So now pack off our re- 
claimed teetotaller to drag in the ‘* Yule log,” and as his throat is now 
tuned, mind he carols the ‘* Yule distich” lustily ! 

And now Christmas calls on.all to swell the wide flood of his well- 
loved ‘* brawls!” Come! all ye that secretly guard sadness of heart, 
and forget it now! Sun ye in the festive ray, and catch contagious 
jov from it! Ye wronged by the world; mocked by Fortune; your 
opportunities thwarted; your efforts wasted; your merits unacknow- 
ledged ; your virtues unrewarded ; your talents left buried. Ye, again, 
whose means lag behind your generosity ; ‘‘ half-pay” captains, who 
may well be so styled, since ye seldom “ half-paid” any body—the more 
is your misfortune, and not your fault! Ye elder sons, under the ban 
of disinheritance, wandering and discontented spirits!—the ghosts of 
your former selves. Ye whose pedigrees are as long, as your purses 
are short! Orphans too, and poor kindred. Shame and grief-wrung 
dependents on rich insulting relatives! Pale-eyed widows! Stifle ye 
now the sigh! raise the drooping brow, and look the Stranger Joy, for 
once, in the face, and make (albeit transiently) acquaintance with him ! 
With kindly heart does old Christmas introduce him to you, Cheer 
then your mortified spirits, and let the flush of gladness kindle in the 
pallid, careworn, cheek. It can warm even into a smile the vinegar 
aspect of Envy with all its pitiable, poison-battening brood ! Christmas 
even proscribes not ye / but would rather win ye to charity and amity 
by Ais happy example, than see ye gnaw your hearts in your own guilty 
as miserable gloom! So advance ye “ sappers and miners” of repu- 
tation; masters in the black art of suppressing truth, no less than ven- 
tilating calumny; pullers-down of others to your own sorry-level! 
Advance too, ye dyspeptic, niggard, and maundering spirits! jea- 
lous-eyed and self-tormenting, no less than worrying others! Advance, 
and learn to temper the discord of your souls in the harmony of good- 
fellowship and social glee! 

And now the gladsome, giddy “ brawls” are led off! The blissful 
‘‘misrule” raises its jovial clamour! Wake now the harp, the flute, 
the violin, and fife! Lead too the ‘‘ country-dance” along! ‘‘ Down 
the middle, up again!’ Let the measure we tread be that of the 
“good old times!’”” See the festoons of holly and bay, and the mys- 
tic misletoe, drooping over the spot of that happy dance! Oh! myrtle 
and rose, be not jealous now of that misletoe! Many a sweet lip has 
been kissed ‘‘under the rose!” The bland theft has been kept 
‘“‘secret.” But, under this wreath, sacred no less than open is the 
meeting with those honey-dewed lips! Christmas claims in it his 
dearest ‘‘ rite!’ the sweetest ‘ privilege” of his festivity! What! has 
the holly intruded its prickly leaf amongst the misletoe, and scratched 
that fair cheek? Let Atm--the happy partner of the fair one—make 
it an excuse for another kiss to allay the smart. It is well! Now cat- 
gut and rosin! Challenge not the dance that now floats along, to ma- 
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zurka or galopade, nor aught but the “ good old English country- 
dance.” Tune you to the welcome national melodies—‘ Sir Roger 
de Coverley”—‘ Drops of Brandy”—*‘ Bumper Squire Jones”—and 
‘‘ Bachelor Bluff.” What, do you sneer, you Italian-trilling songster ? 
We knowthose rude staves can bear little comparison with the harmonies 
of a Rossini, a Mozart, or a Bellini—but their witchery is in the asso- 
ciations they wake up! The chord that vibrates in unison with: their 
music is of the heart! This is the magic of their harmony. Why! 
that old tune, and that old dance of the Triumph, makes languid 
quadrille hide its head, as much as the purple-glowing Vine, or hearty 
Barleycorn, put the mawkish ‘‘ Chinese nymph” out of countenance 
just now in the carol we lately heard. 

Who is that lagging away from the dance? Ah!—wesee! He is 
only taking a glance at the venerable folio ‘‘ Shakspeare,”’ lying open 
on yonder oak table in the bay-window. His homage is laudable! 
Honour to the tomes on which the sacred eyes of our forefathers rested ! 
Old Camden and Speed—Braithwaite and Peachum—Sylvanus Mor- 
gan and, later, Gwillim. But to the dance. 

Strew its path with flowers! Ye well-loved flowers of the pristine Eng- 
lish garden! it does us good to think of ye! Give us the balsam and 
sunflower with its broad honest face, {truly English!) and forbid not 
even the flowers of the prim old hollyhock, roseate or ‘‘ orange-taw- 
ney.” Tansies! pour us a shower of them! Lilies too, and roses 
in odorous and glad profusion. Bachelor’s-buttons, be they not for- 
gotten! nor southernwood, nor rosemary, nor all the tribe of old herbs. 
Ay! mingle balm, and sage, and thyme, grateful to the sense as 
the sight. Ye polite ‘‘ horticulturists,” disdain them not! What 
though your dahlias, your camellias, your cactuses, are all lovely, all 
superb (as your advertisements doubtless will declare); yet, let the 
flowers named, wreathe in fancy the brow of old Christmas, together 
with his misletoe and bay! He would be offended if we did not dress 
him in English ‘‘ character,” in this his ‘‘mad masquerade!” Call 
not the feelings we have expressed ‘‘ prejudices!” For this would im- 
ply something bigoted in favour of error—though the error might in- 
deed be venial. Even, therefore, if they are prejudices, yet are they 
commendable, since their bias is in favour of affectionate, of dear, and 
generous associations. They are whispered in the sacred and fervid lan- 
guage of the heart. They are shrined in the fondness of memory. 
They are the testimonies of good and kindly feeling. They are the 
guarantees of present happiness, and tributes to the gladsome spirit 
of the past. 

Away then with sordid objection! We have “‘ better to do” than to 
listen to its disaffected drivelling—worthy the moroseness of the as- 
cetic, or the narrow-minded dulness of the ‘‘ quibbling pleader!” We 
are ‘* Lords of Misrule’” now! We have licence (so please us) to “‘ turn 
the house out at windows!” Our halls are those of liberty! Our 
thoughts deem it their best wisdom to seek our own happiness in pro- 
moting that of all around us. Come “ nil dulce est desipere in loco!” 
Accordingly, we voluntarily resign ourselves to the “ pleasing frenzy,” 
while we shrine the festive memory of Christmas in the heart! For 
know! that though the world could not go on without good heads, it is 
worth nothing without good hearts. 
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LITERATURE OF THE MONTH. 
THE IDLER IN ITALY* 


Tuts volume concludes Lady Blessington’s highly agreeable and valu- 
able account of her travels and residence in Italy ; furnishing notices of 
all the places not included in her two former volumes, and thus com- 
pleting a work which must henceforth take a conspicuous rank amon 
modern books of travel; while it may_be expected to perform the sti 
amore enviable and useful office of a travelling friend and postchaise com- 
panion, not merely to all future “ Idlers in Italy,” but to those who visit 
that charming country with graver views than that of merely escaping 


from themselves. 
Notwithstanding its name, there are few modern books better calculated 


than the work now before us to negative the prevalent belief, that the 
great and wealthy of our countrymen and women—and especially those 
among them who are the most addicted to foreign travel—are mere 
idlers, who seek nothing better in new scenes, and under new circum- 
stances, than to escape from the satiety and ennui of old ones. The 
truth is, that not merely the most cultivated and intellectual, but the 
most painstaking and useful of our recent travellers—those we mean who 
have furnished the world with the most valuable and available information. 
on the countries they have visited, and have thus most effectually smoothed 
the way before subsequent inquirers in the same localities, while they 
have most pleasantly administered to the tastes and wants of stayers 
at home—have been those enjoying the advantages of rank and wealth : 
it may be doubted if those advantages can be fairly enjoyed to any 
thing like their full extent in any other way. Be this as it may, certain 
it is that, for an “ Idler in Italy,” Lady Blessington has proved herself 
the most active and industrious, as well as the most entertaining and 
useful, of that fortunate class—fortunate only when they are active 
_ and industrious ;—for the much-boasted far niente is, we suspect, even 
in Italy itself, dolce then only when one has plenty of it to get through. 
Lady Blessington during her travels and sojourn in Italy evidently suf- 
fered nothing from lack of the busy édlesse in question: there was no 
ee worth seeing that she did not visit—no object of note, no historical 
ocality, no collection of art, of antiquity or of virtd, that she did not 
examine with an observant and estimate with a cultivated taste—no pecu- 
liar phase of manners, or form of social life that she did not carefully 
note down, and remark on in an intelligent and liberal spirit. And the 
result is a work that, while it will turn many of our “ Idlers in Italy” 
into industrious seekers after (and finders too) of much of useful agree- 
able knowledge, will transform still more of them into active and _inte- 
rested observers who, but for such books as this, would have remained 
all their lives mere waiters on the bounty of the passing hour. 

Before enlivening our pages with a few brief extracts from these plea- 





* The Idler in Italy. By the Countess of Blessington, Vol. III. 
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sant volumes, we shall only premise that they take the form of a diary, and 
relate to the following places, which were not included in the two pre- 
ceding volumes of her ladyship’s work: namely, Rome, Ancona, Ravenna, 
Ferrara, Padua, Venice, Vicenza, Verona, Milan, Modena, Parma, and 
— at which place the travellers took a final leave of the Italian 
so ° 


Italian Women.—“ During our walk on the mole we encountered several 
pretty women, and were struck with a peculiarity generally observable in 
talians, namely, the total absence of that coquetry, so visible in women 
with pretensions to beauty, in France, and even in England. Italian women 
look as if deep passions would find them ready to obey their dictates, but that 
to “4 minor ones, such as vanity and coquetry, they were not disposed to 
yield, 

“ This peculiarity equally pervades women of all classes in Italy ; for I have 
observed it in those of the highest rank, as well as in the lowest. It is this 
concentration of passion which in the middle ages led the softer sex into the 
commission of crimes from which the heart of woman naturally recoils, origi- 
nating incidents that fill the old chronicles with tales of horror. In our more 
civilized days, a similar disposition exhibits itself in attachments which, if not 
always blameless, are generally of long duration, and exclude the flirtations 
commenced through vanity, and continued through folly, so frequently wit- 
nessed in other countries. I have seen Italian women known to have attach- 
ments, the publicity of which in France or England would have called forth 
the severest censure, if not exclusion from society, absolutely shocked at be- 
holding the flirtations of ladies of both these nations, though free from actual 
guilt, or even the thought of it. When the innocence of such flirtations has 
been explained to the Italians, they were not less shocked, and they have said 
—*“ What, then, can be the motive that induces these ladies to permit such 
marked attentions in public, and to receive them with such complacency, if no 
real attachment exists ?? The motive assigned, namely, vanity, prompting the 
desire of exciting admiration, and the wish for its continuance leading to an 
apparent preference for the adulator, they could not understand, because 
vanity has so little influence over them.”—Vol. iii., pp. 31, 32. 


English Women in Italy —“ The English women, too, evince a no less warm 
attachment to the customs of their native land. Balls, soirées, and tableaux, 
a-la-mode de Londres, are continually given, where may be seen assembled many 
of the same faces to be met with at Almack’s every spring; wearing the same 
smiles, and lisping about the fétes of the previous and ensuing weeks, just as 
they are wont to do at home. In short, men and women endeavour as much 
as is in their power to forget, and make others do so too, that they are dwellers 
in the “ Niobe of nations ;” and though they leave London, take with them 
all its luxurious habits and dissipations. It is a positive fact, that one English 
lady of fashion proposed to exclude from her circle any individual who should 
in conversation revert to the works of art or antiquities of Rome.”—p. 67. 


Anecdote of Jekyll.—* I remember my dear and witty friend Jekyll telling 
me that he never could read a romance in which the mention of corselets, 
shields, spears, or other warlike implements of the olden time occurred. ‘I 
can take no interest in the scenes of such books,’ said he, ‘ my attention 
droops, and I care not which of the knights is vanquished, or which of the 
dames is rendered wretched ; nevertheless, I can feel a lively sympathy in a 
good novel, in which a story of my own time is related, and have experienced 
not a little inquietude about the fate of some hero, such as one might meet 
with in the world, or some heroine, between whom and some beauty of my own 
day I could institute a comparison.” ”—p. 119. 

ron's Charity.—* The custode who showed us the apartments was loud in 
his praises of Lord Byron, and recounted various instances of his charity. 

“* He could not see a person in distress without succouring him,’ said he, 
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* and the poor of Ravenna and its neighbourhood soon discovered this bene- 


volent disposition, and beset him every day when he went to the Pigneta. But 
it was not money alone that he gave them, signora, kind words, and a patient 
hearing of their misfortunes accompanied his gifts ; and, paupers as they were, 
they valued these scarcely less. I remember well his meeting a poor woman 
of extreme age, and his telling her to come here; when he not only heard her 
tale of distress, but gave her gold, and a weekly pension beside.’”-—p. 47, 

Byron at Ravenna.—‘ I questioned the man about the habits of Byron, and 
lie answered me that they were molto bizzario, always reading or writing, taking 
little pleasure except in riding in the Pigneta, or playing with his ) dase 
animals, ‘Though profuse to the poor,’ continued the custode, ‘ he indulged 
in no luxuries himself, signora ; and there was not a servitor in this Palazzo, 
that would not have thought himself aggrieved, had his repasts been so scanty 
and of so ordinary a quality as those of Lord Byron. He was not, like the 
generality of travellers we hear of (for here we see but few), pampered, and 
never satisfied with the fare set beforethem. He was greatly beloved at Ra- 
venna, and we all grieved when he Jeft us.”—-pp. 47, 48. 

The Guiccioli—“ On showing us the suite of apartments formerly occupied 
by the Contessa Guiccioli, he pointed toa very ill-executed portrait represent- 
ing her playing on the pianoforte ; and assured us that it by no means ren- 
dered her justice, she being fairer, he averred, than even the dames of northern 
lands, and with golden hair. ‘ We were all proud and glad, signora, when the 
Count Guiccioli brought home his beautiful young bride. Oimé ! we thought 
not that either would have cause to regret the nuptials. The Count belongs 
to one of the most ancient families in Italy, and the lady descends from a long 
line of illustrious ancestors. Her grandmother, a celebrated beauty in her 
time, was daughter to the Marquis di Bagno of Mantua; and her mother, who 
died in childbirth only a year or so after the young Countess’ marriage, was a 
very handsome lady, and daughter of the Contessa Macherelli ; one of whose 
sisters married the Count Cobentzel of Vienna, and 5 rag sister the 
family became allied to the noble houses of Erdeddi, Nadasti, and Ester- 
hazy.”—pp. 48, 49. RTE Ge eee 

Byron and Dante.—“ There is a sort of similarity in the fate of Dante and 
Byron that must have more than once occurred to the latter while here. Both 
were unhappy in their domestic lives, however different might have been the 
causes, and the characters of the ladies whom they wedded. Both exiles from 
their countries, and writhing under a sense of the injustice with which they had 
been treated, both sought and found that peace at Ravenna denied them at 


home.”—p. 45. 





OLLA PODRIDA* 


An Olla Podrida is, we have heard, a very good dish, when duly varied 
as to its ingredients, fresh made, and served up hot from the stove: but 
an Olla Podrida three parts potatoes, and the whole rechauff¢, is a dif- 
ferent affair. Captain Marryat’s “ Olla Podrida”’ is three-parts diary ; 
and the diary is a good diary ;—but it has all been served up to us before, 
—some of it, if we mistake not, to us in particular—i. e. in the pages of 
this Magazine. The “ Diary on the Continent,” published some years 
ago, under the ill name of the “ Diary of a Blasé,” in the Metropolitan 
Magazine, is sensible and amusing, but was scarcely worth reprinting : 
at all events, it would have been better as a separate publication, for the 





* Olla Podrida. By the Author of “ Peter Simple,” &c. 3 vols. 
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use of continental travellers. The remainder of these yolumes consists of 

@ play, in five acts, called “The Monk of Seville,"—of “a mingled 

’—-serious and comic by turns, and not unsusceptible of being put 

upon the stage; and a few selections from the author's contributions to 

periodical works. Among these latter we find three papers entitled re- 

spectively—“‘ How to Write a Fashionable Novel,”—“ How to Write 

a Book of Travels,”—“ How to Write a Romance.” The object of these 

rs is to throw ridicule upon the tricks of book-making ; but while the 

t writer was about it he should have completed the instructive joke, 

py making the trio into a quartette, and teaching us “ How to Write 

a, Naval Novel.” But somehow people like to tell the secrets of every 
pody’s prison-house but their own. 





A SUMMER AMONG THE BOCAGES AND THE VINES* 


Ir may be very true that a good book cannot have a bad name, but 
a good name is an additional virtue, even to good book. Witness the 
two agreeable volumes of Miss Costello, ‘‘ A Summer among the 
Bocages and the Vines!” The title is a book in itself—a book redo- 
lent of all that is agreeable in climate, sylvan in scenery, exciting in 
imagination :—‘* Summer,”—‘‘ the Bocages”—‘ the Vines.” How 
specific, yet how vague !—how laudably particular, yet how delightfully 
indistinct and indefinite! A summer, when? The Bocages—what ? 
The Vines—where? If the book itself does not offer very distinct re- 
plies to these questions it is not the worse on that account; on the con- 
trary, we have two good things instead of one—a good title first, and 
a good book afterwards. Of the latter it becomes us to say a few 
words in detail, because the former fails to do so. Miss Costello’s book 
then describes in a very pleasant manner the very pleasant particulars 
of what, if we mistake not, will be found to be one of the very plea- 
santest of all continental summer tours—that which, commencing at 
Havre, proceeds through Upper and Lower Normandy to Brittany, 
thence to the Loire, through beautiful Nantes,—subsequently following 
the course of that charming river to Tours, and so on through Blois, 
Chambord, Orleans, &c., to Fontainebleau and Paris, returning by 
Rouen to the spot whence we started—Havre—and thence home. In 
fact these volumes, though rather too handsome and ambitious in their 
‘complement extern’”’ to claim the place of a ‘‘ guide,” have all the 
better and more available qualities of that character,—at least in its 
ideal sense ; and they haye, into the bargain, all the higher attributes 
of an intelligent and intellectual travelling-companion, and all the more 
endearing ones, which are only to be met with in cases where that com- 

nion is a female. \ 

Much of these volumes-—or rather of the first of them—goes over 
the same ground so ably and pleasantly described by Mr. Trollope in 
his recent work, on Brittany; and like his, they are not interspersed 
—though more) ptofusely — with tales, legends, and. verses, which 
give great variety to their character, nor are they without a due 





* A Summer among the Bocages and the Vines. By Louisa Stuart Costello. 2 vols. 
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proportion—a femine proportion—of that antiquarian spirit which lends - 


so strong an interest to the examination and description of old histo- 
rical localities like those of which Normandy me Brittany almost 
wholly consist. 

We take leave of these pleasant volumes with a brief extract which 
will be as novel, even to our travelled and travelling readers, as it is in- 
teresting,—few of whom, we suspect, when passing through the fine oid 
town of Rennes, have been aware of their near neighbourhood to a 
living Benvenuto Cellini. 


“ There lives at Rennes, but little known beyond his own neighbourhood, a 
genius of avery high order, whose works require only to be seen by connois- 
seurs to be appreciated as they merit. He inhabits a little low house in one 
of the squares, and his modest window is filled with plates, locks, and barrels, 
indicating his occupation of gunsmith. Yon enter his small crowded shop, 
and behold a venerable old man, with an agreeable and very intelligent 
countenance, in an apron and cap, and busily engaged at his work. It is not 
difficult to get him upon his favourite topic, and he then enters with infinite 
spirit on the mysteries of his craft ; a thousand little drawers are opened, and 
minute pieces of carved and graved metal are produced, destined to ornament 
pistols and guns of various kinds. 


“ M. Gourjon, for so the artist is called, had employed several years of his 
life in the perfection of a work on which he lavished the greatest pains and 
trouble, and which called forth all the resources of his genius. This piece of 
sculpture, unique in its kind, was sent to Paris to be exhibited, but in the con- 
fusion of the revolution of 1830, 1t was “ spirited away,” and all the fruit of years 
of anxiety was lost to the artist, who had placed all his hopes of fame on its 
success. He has since reason to think this precious fruit has been purchased 
by an English gentleman in the Mauritius, who, if he is really the possessor of 
so great a treasure, should be aware that a pendant to the great work is at this 
moment occupying the attention of the sculptor, whose enthusiasm for his 
art no disappointment has been able to damp. It is melancholy, and at the 
same time inspiring, to see the fervour with which he works, conscious that he 
is executing that which he can scarcely hope to live to finish, but which he feels 
confident will secure his after fame and do honour to his memory. Nothin 
can exceed the delicacy and beauty of both his carving and engraving on cro 
and steel, and silver ; the subtlety of the allegories he introduces bearing upon 
the subject he undertakes to illustrate, are curious, and breathe the spirit of a 
Cellini, as much as his work resembles those of the great master. 


“Not a hidden opening, not a concealed spring in the mysterious gun, but is 
covered with work of the most elaborate kind, arabesqued and damas-cined as 
if by the finger of a gnome, and at the same time with a boldness that is truly 
admirable. He has a son, a rising artist, who is studying at Paris, and who 
has been employed on some pictures for the town-hall of Rennes, particularly 
a portrait of Louis Philip, which is remarkably good. 


“ As a mere maker of ordinary firearms Gourjon le Pére is looked upon as 
an excellent workman, but his genius belongs to a much higher sphere of art, 
and no one can but regret that he has not a wider field for his powers, and 
that his advanced age should have left so few years before him. e were in- 
finitely gratified at our visit to his little shop, and left it impressed with feelings 
of admiration for his surprising achievements, and pleasure at the evident gra- 
tification our praises gave to his kind patron who had taken us there.”—Vol. i. 


p. 294. 
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LEGENDS OF THE HIGHLANDS.* 


THERE is a strong and a sterling interest attaching to these legendary 
tales of Sir Thomas Dick Lauder—an interest stronger even than that 
which belongs to them as tales—in fact, a truly national interest, 
springing from the general design in virtue of which they have 
been collected and given to the world, as explained by the author 
in his able “ Introduction” to the work. ‘These three volumes,” he 
says, “of Highland Legends are published in continuation of those which 
a in 1837, in pursuance of a plan, long cherished by the author, 
of collecting and preserving in print all the most interesting of the tradi- 
tional and local histories of the Highlanders that yet remain, but 
which, to the regret of all antiquarians, are fast melting away.” The 
author adds with perfect truth—and in that truth consists the real and 
permanent value of this publication—‘“ Such legends are not only curious 
and interesting in themselves, but they will often prove to be helps to 
history, from the little incidents which they furnish that they may throw 
light upon it. But, however they are to be estimated in this respect, 
they must always be considered as having some value, from the pictures 
which they afford of the manners of the times to which they belong.” 
The value of legendary tales—especially when collected, as many of 
these have been, from the lips of those who have handed them down 
from generation to generation—is in fact any thing but overrated in the 

assage we have just quoted. They are of at least as much value—and 
in most cases for much the same reason—as the poetry that has come to 
us from what are called classical times, and by which we set such an 
unlimited, not to say exaggerated value. 

Premising thus much as to the general character of these volumes, we 
may state, in regard to their plan, that it perfectly corresponds with 
that of the same author’s “ Highland Rambles,” published with complete 
success in 1837, and to which the present work is expressly intended as a 
sequel.” To those who have not made themselves acquainted with that 
pleasant work we may state that the machinery by which the legends 
are introduced is simple and natural, yet quite adequate to its purpose, 
“‘ of attaching a thread of consecutive interest to the whole work.” A 
party of friends and fellow-travellers in the Highlands, including the 
author in propria persond, visit together the notabilities, both animate 
and inanimate, of those celebrated strongholds of nature and of man, 
and lose no opportunity of relating, for the benefit of absent friends, 
whatever seems worthy of record in their “‘ Rambles,” but especially the 
legends which they gather in their way: thus giving a dramatic inter- 
est to the general narrative of their Highland tour, while the sige? | 
lore which is the chief staple of the work is thus fixed beyond the reac 
of those casualties, of life or of memory, which have no doubt alread 
swept from the face of the land innumerable stores of a similar kind and 
value that it would have been so desirable to preserve. Some of these 
legends occupy a considerable space, and include a variety of character 
and passion, and a strong continuous interest ;—such as’the “ Legend of 


the Clan-Allan Stewarts” (which fills nearly two hundred pages), and 





* Legendary Tales of the Highlands. By Sir Thomas Dick Lauder, Bart. 3 vols. 
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the “ Legend of the Vision of Campbell, of Inverawe.” Others are brief, 
and. of a comic character ; and there is not one that does not include the 
double value and attraction of its own interest as a narrative, and the 
illustrations it affords of the manners and moral habits of the time to 
which it relates. But the merit and attraction of these volumes are by 
no means confined to the legendary portion of them; on the contrary. 
we do not know where else to point to so many and such hic and 
spirited sketches of the various beauties and wonders of I ighland 
scenery as it actually exists at the present day, and in particular of such 
of the localities as derive an extrinsic interest from their historical or 
other associations. 

Upon the whole, this work offers so pleasant a travelling companion 
and guide to a tour in the Highlands, that we expect none will in future 
be undertaken without it. 





CHRONICLES OF LIFE.* 


TuesE “ Chronicles” are twenty-one in number: which is their onl 
fault—or rather the only circumstance that will stand in the way of their 
popularity—for a fault itis not. There is, at present, a prejudice in the 
reading public—or rather in those who cater for them at second hand,— 
the circulating libraries,—which runs very strongly against short stories : 
and the circulating libraries, like the managers of theatres, will have 
their own way in these matters. The result of this state of things 
is, that that particular form of prose fiction which precisely adapts 
tself to the requirements of the material chosen for use and illus- 
tration, can only be adopted with advantage when it extends-to three 
interminable volumes. If a writer, of whatever reputation, has hit upon 
a subject, however excellent, which requires for its due development only 
a hundred or two of pages, he had better lay it aside—for the great pub- 
lishers will look shy upon him, because the “ middle men,” between them 
and the public set their faces against any thing but “a novel in three 
volumes.” 

Let it not be supposed, from what we have now said, that these volumes 
are not full of exciting, as well as amusing, matter: on the contrary, they 
contain a large proportion of both these; and when it is added, that the 
excitement is, in all the chief instances, the result of the true rather than 
the fictitious portion of these tales 1p it is the unequivocal declaration of 
the writer that they are all founded on fact), their attraction at least, if 
not their merit, is Joubled. In fact, notwithstanding the want of a con- 
secutive interest pervading the whole work, these ‘Chronicles of Life” 
are well adapted to circulating library reading, and we commend them to 
the caterers for our town and country friends “ of that ilk” accordingly. 





* Chronicles of Life. By Mrs. Cornwell Baron-Wilson. 3 vols. 
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THE CITY OF THE MAGYARS. 


Ir is seldom that a very instructive traveller is a very pleasant one, 
and still more rare, that a lady-traveller takes the trouble of being the 
former—especially when she feels pretty sure of being the latter. But 
Miss Pardoe is both—and not only so, but each in a degree that has 
rarely been attained by any other writer of travels. Her “ City of the 
Sultan” is at once the most amusing and the most informing book of its 
kind that we know of within the same space: and if her “ City of the 
Magyars” is not quite so full of the former quality (for it is quite as full of 
the latter), the deficiency must be attributed to its subject matter, and not 
to the happy manner in which it has been treated. The title of Miss 
Pardoe’s book is the worst part about it; it is neither expressive nor ap- 
propriate. The work is a carefully prepared and impartially drawn pic- 
ture of Hungary, its people, institutions, antiquities, scenery, society, re- 
sources, &c. The theme—or rather the collection of themes—is not an 
inviting one to the popular taste ; on which account the writer deserves the 
greater praise in having chosen it, and so industriously and perseveringly 
followed it up. Nevertheless, those readers must have strangely consti- 
tuted literary appetites who cannot find much to excite and please them 
in the various pictures of life and society that are here brought under their 
view: while those who seek for information on the interesting and little- 
known portion of the European family to which the work relates, will find 
it in a larger proportion, and more pleasantly and profitably put together, 
than in any other English book to which their attention could be directed. 
In this respect Miss Pardoe claims our utmost respect as a writer. With 
every temptation to the production of those popular frivolities which her 
brilliant imagination, lively fancy, and strong powers of invention—witness 
her capital tales entitled “‘ The Romance of the Harem’’—would render so 
perfectly easy to her, she prefers, at a large expense of personal trouble 
and inconvenience, and doubtless no small one even of pecuniary cost, 
a lengthened sojourn in foreign and distant lands, for the purpose of 
collecting and bringing home with her, for the benefit of her less 
enterprising countrymen and countrywomen, those stores of solid and 
useful knowledge, which it requires such persevering industry to obtain at 
first hand, but which, when set forth so clearly and succinctly, as Miss 
Pardoe’s literary tact and talent enable her to do, becomes available to all 
the world, and is to all the sensible portion of that world as entertaining 
as it is useful. In fact, her book on Hungary is a valuable accession to the 
list of those works which, by enlightening the reader on the true social 
condition’ of other countries, their actual resources, and their future pro- 
spects, are a permanent benefit to the people and country to which they 
chiefly address themselves. 





IRISH LIFE.* 


Tue author of these volumes informs us very candidly, at the com- 
mencement of his 7th chapter (he had better have told us so before, as it 





* Irish Life—in the Castle, the Court, and the Country. 3 vols. 
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might have saved trouble), that he “ wholly discards all rules of ordinary 
fictionists, and reserves to himself the high —— of cantering his hobby 


whithersoever he lists.” A gentleman so erratically disposed must, doubt- . 


less, disdain all formal criticisms ; and it is probable that we cannot better 
lease him than by allowing his own pen to describe the object of his 
k—especially as ours would in vain attempt the task. His design 
then is that of “ forestalling the future; and having preconceived oecur- 
rences to come, peophing them with representations and personages of the 
present day, thrown a little forward into the womb of time, and beheld 
under the circumstances of a few years in advance.” Such are the truly 
Trish object and design of “ Irish Life”—to show “ men and thin 
under precisely those circumstances in which they can never by possibility 
be placed. In short, not only (in the author’s own words) “ originality 
of subject has been his great endeavour,” but it has been his attainment, 
and to a degree that will render his volumes a mystery to most readers,— 
till he shall condescend to provide them with a key to the riddle. For 
our own part, taking our particular notions of “Irish Life,” in all its 
various grades, chiefly from the admirable pictures of it furnished to us by 
such writers as Lady Morgan, Mrs. S.C. Hall, the authoress of “ The 
Banker Lord,” &c., we must doubt if the vague generalities of this ama- 
teur author (for such we are bound to regard one who avowedly “ dis- 
cards all rules of ordinary fictionists,”) will make good their ground even 
for a day, against the rich and racy realities which must start up as their 
rivals in the minds of every reader of our recent works on “ Irish Life.” 





THE ANNUALS FOR 1841. 


Tue Annuals of nezt year have, as usual, anticipated their dates, and like 
the seasons under the balmy influence of the Midsummer Night’s Fairies, come 
two months before their time, 

“To take the winds of winter with their beauty.” 


We have nothing to say against this (for such gay and holiday visiters make 
themselves welcome at any season), except that they meet us at a very busy 
moment, and thus compel us to be very brief in our compliments to them. 
Whether on the score of title, subject matter, sexual claims, or the regality of 
its opening pages, which bring us face to face with the two reigning queens of 
beauty, who sit respectively on the thrones of reality and romance,—we cannot 
choose but place at the head of our list 


Tue Boox or Beaury.—Undoubtedly, the gems of the Fe of female 
beauty this year are the two portraits we have just referred to,—those of our 
Sovereign Lady, and the Lady Seymour,—the first in her nuptial attire, and 
the second in that which she graced (for it could not add grace to her) 
on the occasion of her presiding at the late tournament, as the Queen 
of Love and Beauty. In the first of these portraits (by W. Drummond—but 
in the exact manner of Chalon) there is a touching simplicity blended with an 
intense pathos which render it singularly interesting and attractive. It is one 
of the very best portraits of the Queen we have seen. In the portrait of Lady 
Seymour (by John Hayter) there is that serene sweetness which, when duly 
blended with intellect, as it here is, is the highest attribute of female beauty. 


The only other portraits that we can pause to name are those of the Hon. 
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Mrs. Stanley (by Chalon) and of Miss Isabella Montgomery (by J. Hayter). 

e gorgeous richness of the first, and the severe simplicity of the second 
contrast very beautifully—as though you should bind up, side by side, in the 
same bouquet, the passion-flower ol. the snowdrop. The literature of the 
Book of enn, ! (under the tasteful and appropriate editorship of Lady Bles- 
sington as usual) has many very charming pieces, both in prose and verse, and 
chiefly from female hands, which is as it should be; nor can we refrain from 
remarking that some of the very best among them are from the pen of, if we 
mistake not, the fairest and most youthful of all the contributors—Miss Power, 
the beautiful niece of the editress. 





Tue Cuitpren or tHe Nositity. Third Series.—If we were compelled, 
which happily we are not, to the invidious task of throwing the handkerchief 
to any one in particular of the Annuals, we suspect it would fall nearest to this 
delightful portfolio of portraits representing, for the most part, family groups 
of the “rising generation” of our aristocracy—the noblest in personal appear- 
ance of any aristocracy in the world, and still more beautiful in childhood than 
at any other period. Asa work of art, the idea is a very charming one, and 
nothing was ever more charmingly executed than it has been this year, at least 
so far as Mr. AE. Chalon is concerned—for some of his coadjutors have not 
been so happy. The frontispiece (the son of Lady Susan North), the second 

late (children of the Earl of Lichfield), and the seventh (children of the 

arl of Chesterfield) are not inferior in delicacy and grace, or in characteristic 
force and spirit, even to Lawrence’s portraits of a similar kind. The poetical 
illustrations of each portrait are pretty and appropriate,—the best of them 
being those of the editress, Mrs. Fairlie. 





Tue Kerrsake—is this year confided, in its literary department, to Lady 
Blessington, and its intellectual contents are better deserving its name than 
usual: howbeit the illustrative portion is not upon the whole so good. The 
gem of it is the nameless “ Portrait” which occupies the place of lady-usher to 
the assemblage. It is exquisitely delicate in expression and execution, and 
wholly without that manner which is attributed to its artist (Chalon) as a fault, 
but which we are loth to regard as such, since in its absence we should lose 
much that is beautiful. The most pleasing, because the most unaffected and 
natural, among the other plates are “the Morning Scene,” by Bentley, “the 
Mother,” by Drummond, and “the Rivals,” by Eugene Lami. As if to prove 
a rule by the exception to it, Mr. Maclise has for once contrived to produce 
the least meritorious picture in the collection,—unless, as we suspect, the fault 
lies with his engraver. The literary portion of the Keepsake must not be 
allowed to detain us from its rivals, or we shall never reach them. Of a large 
portion of it the names of its writers may serve as a sufficient commenda- 
tion: Sir E. L. Bulwer, W. S. Laudor, R. M. Milnes, Procter, &c. But, as 
often happens in collections of this nature, the gems of the casket are from 
hands of less reputed cunning in their office. The truth is, that the Annuals 
are the play-places or lounging-rooms of established writers, where they allow 
themselves to be seen in attitudes less studied, and attire less point-de-vice than 
they would deem presentable on more critical occasions ; whereas to the un- 
known or incipient poet they are what the metropolitan stage is toa provincial 
aspirant for histrionic fame—an affair of professional life or death. Certain 
it is that not seldom, at this season of the year, we come upon poetry with a 
name appended to it that is new to our ear, and find it fully capable of vying 
with, sometimes of outvying, its rivals from pens long renowned through the 
land. Take in proof the beautiful legend of the Rhine, entitled “ Imogine’s 
Reward,” which closes the Keepsake, and is by far the best of its poetical con- 
tributions ; nay, we are half-disposed to say that it is worth all the rest put toge- 
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ther: yet does it bear a name hitherto unknown to metropolitan fame at least 


—that of Miss Theodosia Garron. 


Finven’s TaBLEavx.—This splendid volume, in abandoning its royal purple 
of last year, and resuming its green and gold attire (a change which many will 
not approve), has more than made up for the error of its outward seeming 
by the happy alteration which greets us within. Hitherto its illustrations have 
been “of imagination all compact ;"—and moreover of foreign and exotic 
imaginations—its heroes and heroines, denizens of romance an chivalry—its 
scenes and imagery those of Cloud-land, or some other such terra incognita ;=—= 
but this year it is delightfully real, and emphatically English, as becomes the 
purely English writer who presides over its literary contents. It is devoted, both 
art and literature, exclusively to English country life,—of which it gives us 
a dozen scenes, comprising the chief.events of the rural year—harvest hone— 
gleaning—milking—hop-gathering—the fair—gipsying, &c. &c. Each phrase 
as we write it, conjures up a voiceless poem; and those, whether in prose or 
verse, which Miss Mitford has appended to them, answer to the conjuration by 
corresponding words. The result is the most pleasant and appropriate volume 
of the series—a series which, we must do it the justice to say, outvies, both in 
the size and importance of its engravings, and the cost, richness, and solidity 
of its outward attire, all its rivals among the gift-books of this season of the 
year. True, its price demands this superiority ; but their price should not be 
an object in these matters ; and books that are intended to be kept for ever, and 
in the interim be handled and admired by every body, require a more durable 
protection than the “silk attire’ in which nine-tenths of the gift-books are 
now sent into the world. Publishers never made a greater mistake in a matter 
of this nature than when they abandoned (for a poor consideration of certain 
pence) the good old ever-new Turkish morocco of the beautiful volume before 
us, for the flashy but faitbless gros-de-naples of the “ Keepsake” and the ‘' Book 
of Beauty,” or the still less creditable cloth-of-frise of some others, that (in 
virtue of the merits in other particulars) shall be nameless. 





Tue Drawinc-room Scrap-sook, of this year, is, if our memory do not de- 
ceive us, the best of its series, in point of pictorial illustrations ; and it may be 
doubted whether the number and variety of its subjects will not gain it a pre- 
ference with many over all its rivals, notwithstanding the drawback ofits plates 
being new to the world,—especially as, en'revanche, it is, we believe, considerably 
cheaper than its rivals of the same size and literary pretensions. Several of 
its illustrations this year are extremely attractive, no less from their subjects 
than their artistical merit. The best are those which represent out-of-door 
scenes in foreign lands, which the large scale of the plates enables them to do 
with great effect. It contains no less than sixty-three engravings—more than 
thrice the number allotted to its richest rivals; and many of them are 
of the highest character—the Valley of the Sweet Waters, for instance, the 
exquisite view of Joannina, the Procession of the Sultan, &c. &c. Its litera- 
ture, with the exception of four original pieces by its late editor, the lamented 
L. E. L., is all from the pure and simple pen of “ Mary Howitt.” 





Heatn’s Picturesque ANNvAL For 1841.—We are afraid it would not be 
just to say of this still beautiful book that it maintains the high place it took 
up at its commencement in the palmy days of landscape engraving: for, 
though a clever and competent artist, Mr.‘Allom is not a Turner, nor has he 
met, except in two or three instances, with coadjutors such as that accomplished 
artist was able to command. The volume, however, is an extremely interesting 
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one in all respects. It is devoted to Belgium, a country unsurpassed in the 
beauty and interest of its picturesque remains of architectural art ;—and the 
choice has been made among these with taste, judgment, and effect. We know 
not where else to point at a more beautiful and striking work of its class 
than the view of the Town Hall of Ghent with its adjacent buildings, the 
neral and picturesque effect of which has been greatly heightened by the 
introduction of an historical and dramatic interest by representing it as the 
scene of the insurrection against Charles V. the views of Mechlin and Ant- 
werp cathedrals, the town of Dinant, and the town hall &c. of Louvain, are also 
ems intheir way. But the gem par ercellence is the view of the Tower of 
revecceur, on the Meuse, which is quite equal to any of Turner’s views ofa 
similarkind. The literary portion of this volume is by Mr. Thomas Roscoe, 
and it takes the form of a pleasant and useful guide and companion to an ex- 
tended and well-chosen tour in the interesting country to which it relates. 


Lecenps or Vesice.—The title of this volume very aptly explains its object 
—that of illustrating, by tale and picture, the legends connected with the past 
history of the most romantic of cities. The pictorial illustrations are by Mr. 
J. K. Herbert, and the legendary part by Thomas Roscoe. The general de- 
sign of this work is too vague and ideal to be a very happy one ; for we live in 
a day whien realities have taken the place of imaginations, even in the least 
real and most imaginative temperaments. Our Books of Beauty must busy 
themselves with the real living and breathing beauty about us, or they will fail 
to attract ; the day of “ Byron Beauties” is wellnigh gone. Still, this is a rich 
and graceful volume, and some of its illustrations are designed and executed 
with much feeling and talent. The most striking plate is that illustrating the 
story of “ The Mistaken Hand.” “ The Elopement of Bianca Capello” is also 
very gee and spirited. The designs are all unusually elaborate, and seve- 
ral of the tales have a strong romantic interest. 





Tue Juvenite Scrar-Boox again appears under the direction of Mr. 
Ellis, and is as pretty a present for youth, as regards its pictorial illustrations, 
as can well be imagined. Its engravings are extremely various, and of a qua- 
lity to improve and cultivate the taste of art ; and art being offered as the'chief 
attraction of publications of this class, so far all is well. But the preface 
of the editor reminds us forcibly of the difficulties under which the literary 
portions of such works are produced. The plates, it appears, “were chosen 
solely for their merit as pictures,” and were not examined by the editor till, at 
a distance of six hundred miles from home, she took them up to concoct 
them into a book. Doubtless, the merit of producing a good book under 
such circumstances is doubled ; but the secret were perhaps better not told. 
Some of the plates,—the Frontispiece, for instance, the interior of Milan 
Cathedral, St. Michael’s Mount, and the Missionary’s Grave—are quite as good 
as most that grace the more costly and ambitious works of the season, and the 
volume is creditable to all parties concerned in it. 





Tue Partour Tasxe-Boox is the last on our list among the gift-books of 
this month. Its merit and attraction consist in a large amount of amusing 
and instructive laconics, chiefly from the celebrated prose writers of the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries. It is in fact a Book not exactly of Beauty, 
but of Beauties—most of them from writers thoroughly-well known, and in 
the hands of most of those who aspire to the title of “ readers” in the present 
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day. It must therefore be regarded more in the light of a “juvenile 

book,” or the “ commonplace-book of the general reader,” than a work ad- 
dressing itself to more cultivated or critical tastes ; and in this light it deserves 
popularity. It includes, however, some pleasing writing by the editor, both 
prose and verse. Its only illustration, consists of an allegorical frontispiece 


prettily cut in wood, and a vignette title-page. 





NOTES ON NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Rhyme, Romance, and Reverie. By J, B. Rogerson.—The not too critical lovers of 
light miscellaneous reading, will find many things to gratify them in this volume—the 
result of the leisure hours of one occupied with the toils and cares of the world—toils 
and cares that can be relieved by no other relaxation at once so pure and so solid as 
that springing from pursuits of this nature. The pieces are of a varied colour and 
character—grave and gay—prose and verse—tale, essay, legend, lyric, love stanzas, 
&c. &c., all brief and unambitious, and the whole betraying that love for literary pur- 
suits, which none ever entertained without being the wiser, the better, and the happier 


for it, 


Iceiand, Greenland, &c.—This new volume of the Edinburgh Cabinet Library, com- 
prises an historical and descriptive account of Iceland, Greenland, and the Faroe 
Islands. There is an inexhaustible interest attaches to these singular countries, about 
which, notwithstanding their difficulty of access and inhospitable climate, have long 
attracted the attention of travellers and writers from all parts of the civilized world. 
The present volume offers a comprehensive and carefully-prepared abstract of all the 
information which has hitherto been made public concerning these countries—their 
history, geography, botany, geology, &c.; the moral, political, literary, social, and 
p hysical condition of their inhabitants in past as well as prosent times-—in short, every 
»hing which the most curious inquirer would desire to know concerning them. The 
volume is full of interest and information—both of them of the most salutary 


kind. 


The Lost Angel. By T. Hawkins Esqg.—The thoughts in this brief but somewhat am- 
bitious poem, are better than the mode in which they are expressed—which is too 
obscure to please the general reader. ,We may venture to assure the author—in reply 
to the appeal he makes to critical opinion, as decisive of his future career as a writer 
—that poetry of this particular nature, busying itself with the thoughts, images, and 
imaginations of a past world,—if it be not (like virtue) “‘ its own reward” to the poet, 
will, in these days of utility, meet with no other. The volume is one of Mr. Picker. 


ing’s beautiful specimens of typography. 


Discourse on the Enlarged Belly, &c. By R. Frankum—This little tract bas the merit 
of containing many judicious practical remarks on diet, exercise, and medical treat- 
ment, especially addressing themselves to the dyspeptic patient. The discourse takes 
a popular rather than a professional form, and may be read with advantage by all, 


_ A Grammar af the German Language. By H. Apel.—This Grammar is a laudable 
and, to a considerable extent, a successful attempt to introduce into this country the 
new principles in regard to the genius and construction of the German language as 
applied in schools and colleges, but which have been little, if at all, introduced into the 
teaching of that language in our own country, It merits the attention of all ele- 


mentary students of that tongue. , 


A Faithful History of the French Revolution—A new History of the FrenchRevolation 
was scarcely meeded ; but the subject is one of such profound as well as universal in- 
terest, that we can scarcely have too many versions of it. The present is a popular 


and an extremely portable one—the latter being its best quality. 
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560 Notes on New Publications. 


Nouvelles Annals des Voyages.—Of the two livraisons of this excellent periodical, one 
contains an interesting Memoir of the Political, Administrative, Military, and Legis- 
lative Institutions of the English Colonies in all parts of the world, by the Viscount 
de Santarem, And a Notice on Mozambique. By Sir James Alexander. The other 
number contains the continuation of M. Thomassy’s remarks on the relations of France 
with the Empire of Morocco; and Remarks on the Physical Character of Abyssinia, 
by M. Ruppell. Each also includes the usual amount of critical notices on recent 


works. 


Desultory Sketches of Barbadoes,—This little volume of tales and sketches, was writ- 
ten, it appears, to “ wile away the tedium of a long voyage.” The anonymous au- 
thor has, therefore, to a certain extent, had his reward, and will probably not look 
very sanguinely for one of a more sordid nature. The tales and sketches will never- 
theless be read by his friends with interest ; the pictures of life and manners which 
they include, will be new to many ; and the main object of the publication will, in all 


probability, be obtained. 


Lectures on Logic.—A useful elementary book, having for its pbject to illustrate the 
principles of logic, as taught by the illustrious Locke. The volume is expressly in- 
tended and adapted for the use of students, schools and colleges, and is calculated to 
advance the important study to which its pages are devoted. 


The Handbook of the Rhine.—This pretty little and well-informed guide and companion 
‘fup the Rhine” contains, in a space fitted to the waistcoat pocket, and for a price 
not worth naming, all the data that are needful to be hnown in order to secure to the 
traveller a perfect enjoyment of the varied délices attending a voyage on that ‘‘ beau- 
teous and abounding river.” Localities, exchanges, passports, hotels, steamboats, 
railroads, each and all are touched upon, just enough—ejther more or less would be an 
inconvenience. It includes, also, a map of the river’s course, from Cologne to 


Philipsburg, 

Select Remains of the late Rev, J. Cooke. 2 vols——These volumes are a reprint from a 
larger puublication, by the late Dr. Redford, of Worcester, containing lengthened 
memoirs of the writer. The miscellanies now again offered to the world are altogether 
of a religious nature, and touch on a vast variety of topics, all of them of more or less 
import to the christian of every denomination. 


Heber and other Poems. By T. Ragg.—Like the prose of the volumes just noticed, 
these poems are nearly all of a rel’gious nature, and they will find their share of favour 
among religious readers. As the production of a self-taught man, and written, many 
of them, under the most painful circumstances, they have great merit, and ought to 
command a larger share of general attention {and favour than we fear will await them 


in these most unpoetical of times. 
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END OF THE THIRD PART OF 1840. 
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